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“JEWELS OF MADONNA” 
CALLED MASTERPIECE 


New Wolf-Ferrari Opera Makes 
Profound Impression at 
Premiere in Chicago 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 S. Michigan Avenue, 
’ Chicago, Jan. 17, 1912. 


HE most important premiére of the 

present operatic 
took place last evening, January 16, when 
“Tewels of the 


American 


season in this city 


Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Madonna” was given its first 
hearing at the Auditorium. There seemed 
little from the opinion that the 
opera is a unde- 
filed, one of the ‘most striking, 
and convincing specimens of musical drama 
that has been given to the world since 
the death of Wagner. The most brilliant 
season was in attend- 


dissent 
pure and 
powerful 


masterpiece, 


audience of .the 
ance and the composer 
was accorded oxviiclens ovation. So, too, 
was Conductor Campanini—who had never 


, who was on hand, 


seen the score until three weeks before 
as well as the principals, 
Carolina White, 


the production 
chief among whom were 


Amedeo Bassi, Mario Sammarco and 
Louise Berat. 

The subject matter of the “Jewels of 
the Madonna” concerns the passions, bru- 


talities, faiths and superstitions of the 
lower class of Neapolitans. In its por- 
trayal of the picturesque ‘and banal of city 
life the opera is, in its way, as Moving in 
its graphic delineative power as “Louise.’ 
Most remarkable is the play of striking 
and brilliant contrasts. The dramatic ele- 
ment moves with relentless swiftness 
throughout, and in this respect one realizes 
Wolf-Ferraris indebtedfiess to the young 
Italian school of Mascagni, Leoncavallo, 
Puccini and the rest. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s music is of astonishing 
vividness, power, technical mastery and 
emotional significance. It mirrors the 
feelings with which the characters are ani- 
mated and depicts externals with almost 
Wagnerian fidelity. Like Wagner, too, 
W olf-Ferrari scores some of his most strik 
ing effects by the process of true thematic 
development, though this process always 
works harmorriously with the requirements 
of the drama and does not retard the 
flow of incident. The logic of it all is 
unerring, but originality marks the entire 
conception. 

Dealing as the libretto does with the 
fortunes of the people it is only natural 
that the element of folk-song should play 
a conspicuous role in the fabric of this 
score. This device in addition to creat- 
ing atmosphere also insures the opera the 
priceless benefit of melody, and, in truth, 
this flows in abundance. But the com- 
poser has no need to draw heavily on the 
music of the populace, for he commands 

fund of melodic ideas of his own. These 
are characterized by directness, simplicity 


‘and constant appropriateness, and they are 


clothed in the most brilliant colors at the 
command of a modern composer and en- 
shrined in an eclectic, though thoroughly 
consistent, harmonic scheme. Wolf-Fer 
rari has learned from Debussy and from 
Strauss, but he employs their resources 
with taste and moderation, and in a way 
that proclaims his own individuality. 

The choral ensembles are immensely in- 
volved and difficult of execution, but the 
writing for the voices is always idiomatic 
and effective. The love song is of great 
beauty and the intermezzo is a remarkable 
piece of orchestration. There is sinister 
realism in an “Apache” dance and there is 
undoubtedly banal, but all 
the more effective because its banality fits 
the situation. The composer gives vent 
to his propensities for musical humor in 
several instances, one of them being while 
a stage band plays cheap and coarse music 
in the tonality of E major, while the or- 
chestra comments satirically on such banali- 
ties in E minor. There is also a Neapoli 
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EDMOND CLEMENT 
Distinguished French Tenor, Whose Consummate Artistry Again Delighted New 


Yorkers on Tuesday, When He Gave a Recital in Carnegie Hall. 


(See page 39.) 





tan tarantella, though with this Wolf-Fer 
rari does not do quite as much as might 
be expected. 

The opera, which makes immense de- 
mands on the performers, not only vocally 
but from the standpoint of great emo- 
tional variety, was superbly given. Caro 
lina White scored a triumph as Mariella, 
Mr. Sammarco was a superb Rafaele, the 
Cammorist leader; Mr. Bassi missed none 
of his opportunities as Gennaro, and Louise 
Berat excelled as the Foster Mother. There 
were fifteen curtain calls after the first act 

Cuarites E. Nixon 





to Sail for America on 
January 30 


Weingartner 


BERLIN, Jan. 13.—Felix von Weingart 
ner, the famous Munich conductor, who 
will direct six performances of “Tristan 
und Isolde” in New York, Boston and San 
Francisco, will sail for New York on Jan- 
uary 30. Weingartner conducted the 
Bluthner Orchestra of Berlin in its first 
concert of old music on last Wednesday 
evening and was cordially received by both 
audience and critics. The program was 
made up of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century compositions, made familiar to 
New York audiences by Sam Franko 


Entered at the Post Office at New York. N. Y.. 


Bonci Given Offer To Manage English 
Opera Company 


[In an interview with Sylvester Rawling, 
of the New York World, Alessandro 
Bonci, the Italian tenor, said last week that 
he had been asked to become the impre 
sario of a company to produce opera in 
English in New York. The proposition 
was backed with a guarantee for only one 
year, however, and Mr. Bonci said that he 
would consider nothing short of a three 
year plan. Mr. Bonci said that it would 
take three years to give the project a fair 
trial, and that the productions would have 
to be sumptuously mounted in order to 
rival the Metropolitan Opera House pro 
ductions 


Toscanini Declines Berlin Offer 


Arturo Toscanini, conductor of the or 
chestra of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, recently received an invitation 
by cable from a prominent firm of Berlin 
managers to conduct a series of festival 


concerts in Berlin next Summer, the con- 
sideration, naturally, being a handsome 
one. Mr. Toscanini has already signed a 
contract for three months in Buenos 


Ayres, and was compelled to decline the 
invitation from Germany 


as matter of the Second Class 


MUNICIPAL OPERA 70 
BE TRIED IN BOSTON 


Legislative Bill Provides for City’s 
Ownership of Opera House with 
Commission in Control 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Jan. 17, 1912. 


F a bill introduced at the State House 


to-day by Representative Cummings be 
comes a law, and there is every reason to 
believe that it will, Boston will enjoy the 
distinction of being the first city in the 
United States to have 


house owned and maintained by the local 


a municipal opera 


government. The bill was read this after- 


noon and referred to the Committee on 
Cities. 

One of the provisions of the proposed 
law makes a joint commission of the pres- 
ent city music commission and the di- 
rectors of the opera house for the pur 
pose of regulating the prices of seats and 
admissions, and for the government of 
the company. 

The first section of the bill would au- 
thorize the city of Boston to appropriate 
annually a small percentage of the assessed 
valuation of the city, and provides that 
the real estate and appurtenances of the 
opera house shall become the property of 
the city when the sums so appropriated 
shall equal in the aggregate the 
valuation of the property 

Section b provides that the act shall take 
effect on its acceptance by the Mayor and 
city council of Boston, and by the directors 
of the opera house by vote, and when a 
certificate has been filed with the secretary 
of the Commonwealth. 

Until the present time the opera house 
has been maintained largely through the 
individual responsibility of Eben D. Jordan, 
and under the able direction of Henry Rus 
sell has won the cordial patronage of the 
city’s music-loving population. It is be 
lieved that under the new arrangement, 
however, the institution’s scope of useful 
ness will be considerably increased and that 
the citizens of Boston will look upon pat- 
ronage of the opera house as a matter of 
civic pride, thus insuring its permanency 


DD. Ee be 


assessed 


Reduction in Chicago’s Opera Prices 


CHICAGO, Jan. 15.—A campaign of edu 
cation to popularize grand opera was be- 
gun to-night when Andreas Dippel, man 
ager of the Chicago Grand Opera Com 
pany, announced that for the remainder of 
the season the price of 1,500 seats would 
be cut in half. These seats are in the bal- 
cony and gallery. Balcony seats that for- 
merly sold for $2.50 will be $1.25, and the 
$2 seats will be $1. Chicagoans may even 
hear grand opera for fifty cents by going to 
the gallery 


Titta Ruffo Coming for Concerts. 


Although it has been reported that Titta 
Ruffo, the famous Italian baritone, expects 
to bring an opera company to America next 
season, it was not known until the news 
came from Paris sources last week that he 
contemplated singing in concert in New 
York within a very few weeks. Signor 
Ruffo has been appearing at the Paris 
Opéra for the last month. 


Humperdinck’s Condition Improved 


BERLIN, Jan. 12.—The condition of En 
gelbert Humperdinck, who has been seri 
ously ill for some time, has decidedly im- 
proved since yesterday, and his physicians 
regard the immediate danger as removed. 





American Tour for Gottfried Galston 


M. I}. Hanson on Wednesday announced 
an American tour next season for Gottfried 
Galston, the pianist, who has been a 
claimed throughout Furope as an artist of 
great attainments 
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MARVELOUS STAGE PICTURES IN F 
BOSTON OPERA’S FIRST “ PELLEAS” 





Atmosphere of the Strange Debussy-Maeterlinck Drama Ideally Repro- 


duced—Mme. Maeterlinck’s 


“Melisande” a 


“Figure Out of Some 


Old Church Window’’—Her Eloquent “Intoning ” of Her Hus- 


band’s Text—-The Superb 


**Golaud ” 


of Marcoux and the 


Picturesque ‘‘Pelleas’’ of Riddez 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, January 14, 1912, 


EBUSSY’S “Pelléas et Mélisande” was 
produced for the first time by the 
Boston Opera Company on the roth of the 
month, and the production was a triumph 
for Mr. Russell and his associates. The 





Jean Riddez as “Pelléas” 


house was filled to its capacity, as it was 
at the repetition on Saturday. The scenic 
settings in almost every instance were of 
unprecedented beauty and distinction. The 
cast was exceptionally interesting, in par- 
ticular as regarded the appearance of 
Georgette Leblanc (Mme. Maeterlinck), 
who, as Mélisande, sang the part for the 
first time on any American stage, and 
Vanni Marcoux, as Golaud, who proved 
himself one of the greatest dramatic inter- 
preters seen here in opera for years. The 
remainder of the cast had been very thor- 
oughly rehearsed, and co-operated very 
harmoniously. Jean Riddez, as Pelléas. 
sang with uncommon intelligence and was 
entirely in the picture on the stage; Mme. 
Gay read the letter of Pelléas for the first 
time in her career, and read it admirably; 
Mr. Lankow took a part new to him also, 
singing with breadth and with admirable 
sonority, and Bernice Fisher’s impersona- 
tion of Little Yniold ranked only second 
to Mr. Marcoux’s Golaud. josé Mardones 
was the Physician, and André Caplet con- 
ducted. , 

The scenic settings of Mr. Hammerstein, 
who introduced “Pelléas” in Boston, April 
1, 1909, will not be forgotten by those who 
witnessed his admirable performances. The 
difference between these settings and the 
settings displayed at the Boston Opera 
House last Wednesday evening and Satur- 
day afternoon lay first in the fact that the 
30ston - company’s 
nearer the ideas of Maeterlinck than the 
stage pictures of Mr. Hammerstein, which 
were modeled after those at the Opéra 
Comiaue, Paris, and secondly, that Mr. 
Russell, with more facilities at his disposal, 
was able to produce certain effects with a 
sureness and completeness almost impos- 
sible for an opera company on tour from 
theater to theater. It will be remembered 
that Maeterlinck objected to the produc- 
tion of “Pelléas et Mélisande” at the 
Opéra Comique, on account of the fact 
that Mme. Maeterlinck had not been in- 
vited to sing as Mélisande, and because 
he did not like the Opéra Comique scenery. 

The Boston scenery was of German man- 
ufacture, and it is difficult to give an idea 
of its beauty and atmosphere, or of the 
wonderful effects achieved by the cos- 
tumer. Certainly the characters in “Pel- 
léas” were fully revealed by their outward 
garb, and the effect of scenery and cos- 
tumes, so wonderfully carried out, was in 
itself a third of the effect of the strange 
drama. Maeterlinck, in his drama, has 
sought, in a sense, to disembody his char- 
acters, which appear and disappear as shad- 
ows in a dream, and the stage pictures 
here preserve this idea. 

From the beginning of its activity, the 
Boston Opera Company has always been 
strikingly successful in its staging of the 


mise-en-scene was 


various works produced, but such stage 
management as that of Wednesday night 
had never been seen by our opera audi- 
ences. The atmosphere of the drama so 
marvelously reproduced was due to the 
skill with which the pervading mysterious 
twilight was accentuated, here and there, 
by the most powerful of contrasts. The 
first scene, which, more than any of the 
others, was like a piece out of an old tap- 
estry, was darkly colored, set within a com- 
paratively small compass, establishing at 
once the keynote of the opera and giving 
an archaic representation of a dark and 
nearly impenetrable forest. The second 
scene of this act was nearer to Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s presentation, although the in- 
terior of the castle was severer in its de- 
sign. In this scene Arkel and his queen 
sat on great old chairs up in a recess, the 
golden twilight flowing into the room from 
behind them. The interior was a pervad- 
ing tone of dull blue. A wall extended 
from the left side of the stage to half the 
distance across, and it was by this side 
that Pelléas, also in blue, entered. The 
effect was one of the most poetical that I 
have ever seen—this, and the scenes in the 
grotto by the sea, and in the terrace above 
the vaults, the scene of the fountain in the 
park. In the third scene of Act I the castle 
itself and the great stone steps leading up 
to an entrance were thrown into high re- 
lief, and there, later in the scene, were 
grouped the figures of Pelléas, Genevieve 
and Mélisande. Great ramparts at the 
back, on the side of the sea, just revealed 
a vague sight of the distant waters, as the 
voices of the sailors, on the departing ship, 
came up from below. 

At the second performance the lighting 





Georgette Leblanc (Mme. Maurice Mae- 
terlinck) as “Mélisande,” In Which 
She Made Her First American Appear- 
ance in Boston Last Week 


of this scene was softer and more poetic 
than at the first. The “Fountain of the 
Blind,” in the park, was surrounded by a 
thick high forest, while through a narrow 
opening in the trees were seen the walls of 
the castle rising high over the sea, the 
walls flooded with glorious daylight, above 
some small white clouds floating in the sky. 
Then there was the severity and the rich- 
ness of Golaud’s chamber—not the same as 
that given later to the dying Mélisande—a 
fine long room in medizval style, a couch 
of antique design nearly in the back center 


and a raised platform, by which the figure 
of Golauad when he rose to dismiss Mé- 
lisande assumed an incredibly tremendous 
and tragic portent. In the passage under- 
neath the tower window,'as Golaud con- 
fronted his wife and his half-brother, the 
lighting was managed with striking effect 
to preserve the moonlit character of the 
scene, and at the same time to throw the 
rays almost full upon the face of the sus- 
picious brother. 

Each scene as it was revealed became an 
additional beauty. Thus Pelléas and Go- 
laud were seen walking, not on a terrace 
by the sea, but standing at the entrance of 
a dark cave, having evidently just emerged 
from the depths in the earth, and again, 
outside the mouth of this cave, rose the 
battlements of the castle, and again one 
fairly felt the blinding, gladdening sun- 





Bernice Fisher as “Yniold” 


light and the sweeping winds from the sea. 


This effect was wonderfully enhanced by 


the change of color in the orchestra—a 
change equalled in its “atmosphere” only 
by the gloomy and sonorous song of the 
sea heard when Pelléas and Mélisande 
grope their way into the grotto. The light- 
ning of this scene, especially, was very 
mysterious and impressive. Finally, in a 
large and rather bare room, there was the 
picture of the red canopy of the bed upon 
which Mélisande lay dying, the rich and 
simple garments of Golaud and Arkel and 
the Physician, and the gold of the sunset 
flooding in through the checkered spaces 
of a medieval window. 


Mme. Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Mélisande’”’ 


As for Mme. Maeterlinck’s Mélisande, it 
was not so much a mysteriously human 
Mélisande, come from heaven knows 
where, as it was a decorative, pre-Raphael- 
ite conception, a figure out of some old 
church window, that moved as through a 
tapestry, that wept or sorrowed in an ar- 
chaic and conventionalized manner that 
suited well, in most respects, the character 
of the play and the music. Perhaps Mme. 
Maeterlinck didn’t act enough for some of 
us. Perhaps the climax of the fourth act 
came rather suddenly, when Mélisande, 
having entered in a gown of Monna Vanna- 
like whiteness and déshabille, flung herself 
without much transition and with exceed- 
ing abandon from one of those pre- 
Raphaelite postures into the arms of Pel- 
léas, to the impassioned text that has 
thrilled us all. Yet this was a distinctly in- 
dividual and interesting conception, and un- 
doubtedly carried out with the full sanc- 
tion of Maeterlinck himself, if not of De- 
bussy. 


Mme. Maeterlinck would probably not 
profess to be a singer. As she happily 
phrases it, she “intones” the text of her 
husband. She kept closely and with con- 
scious care to her symbolic conception of 
the part; she “intoned” in the most beauti- 
ful and finished French, and often with an 
eloquence denied those of greater vocal 
ability. Her impersonation was conspicu- 
ous for its novelty, its decorative and at- 
mospheric quality. 

Also it served to throw into the stronger 
relief the intensely human and greatly 
tragic impersonation of Mr. Marcoux. It 
seems that no one could have made more 
of the rdle of Golaud—Golaud, who of all 
the sorrowful ones that move in a world 
of dreams, is the one who most arouses 
our pity and sympathy. There was first 
established the character of the man of 
stern and practical virtues, who, like Mé- 
lisande, was also astray in the forest from 
which he endeavored to deliver her. And 
from this point to the final tragedy—not 
the moment of the slaying of Pelléas, but 
the moment when, tortured past all endur- 
ance by his doubts and his spiritual dark- 
ness, the man who was mighty in his 
strength and his power bowed his head in 
despair in the presence of what was for 
him the end of all things. Mr. Marcoux 
is fortunate in his voice and in his stature, 
and his uncommon histrionic ability. The 
voice is one of excellent quality, range and 
power, and it has remarkable capacity for 
the expression of emotion. The man’s 
stature proved an invaluable asset for the 


accomplishing of his purpose, and the ef- 
fect that he desired was carried out with 
masterly completeness by the costumer. 
The enormous breadth of the shoulders and 
greatness of frame, the hair already gray 
and receding from the temples, the lines of 
age and thought and firmness of purpose 
were strikingly contrasted with the bloom- 
ing youth of Pelléas, and behind all this 
were the intelligence and magnetism of an 
artist of consummate skill. No wonder 
that after the second act the audience 
shouted for Golaud. One of the strongest 
scenes was the scene with Little Yniold, 
this because Debussy has here written some 
of his strongest and most dramatic music 
and because Mr. Marcoux had the field en- 
tirely to himself, save for Bernice Fisher, 
whose performance was only second to his 
own in its finish and its characterizing 
quality. For extraordinary subtlety, viril- 
ity, reserve power, this performance is 
ranked among the greatest that have been 
given on the Boston operatic stage. 


An Admirable “Yniold”’ 


Miss Fisher was in every respect admir- 
able as Little Yniold, a part not only dif- 
ficult but liable to be rather thankless. She 
was fortunate in the fresh and lovely qual- 
ity of her voice, and then in the grace 
and naiveté with which she succeeded in 
investing her impersonation. Miss Fisher 
colored her tones, so that, if she had not 
acted at all, they would have conveyed the 
general effect of happy and unconscious 
childhood, and then of terror at the inex- 
plicable violence of the father. 

Mr. Riddez was, in the first place, fully 
in the picture. He entered in the second 
scene, already in tears for his dying friend 
Marc ellus, already in the sorrow that was 
to pursue him.—‘And it was a callous, in- 
exorable death; blind, and groping its way 
with only chance to guide it; laying its 
hands preferentially on the youngest and 
the least unhappy, since these held them- 
selves less motionless than others, and that 
every too sudden movement in the night 
arrested its attention,’ as the creator of 
“Pelléas” himself put it. And Mr. Riddez 
enunciated his text and molded his 
phrases with a rare regard for their subtle 
nuances. 


Mme. Gay’s reading of the letter has 
been mentioned. She distinguished herself 
in her short scene. Mr. Lankow was a 
dignified and thoughtful old King. Mr. 
Mardones took a small part satisfactorily. 

The orchestral performance under Mr. 
Caplet was another very praiseworthy 
feature of the performance. It had more 
line, more logical, close-knit development 
than ever before here, and more cumulative 
power. It was in some respects a revela- 
tion of what the composer designed, if we 
are to consider that Mr. Caplet’s frequent 
consultations with Debussy last Summer 
placed him near to the most authoritative 
ideas on the interpretation of the opera. 
The orchestra played in a very finished 
manner, neglected none of a myriad de- 
tails, played always with an excellent qual- 
ity of tone and a fine, elastic rhythm, and 
here and there more fortissimo than usual 
with Debussy’s score. 


Other Operas of Week 


As for the rest of the week’s répertoire, 
it was pleasantly diversified. On Monday 
night, January 8, Mr. Zenatello sang as 
Faust for the first time in*this city, and 
sang the part surprisingly well, surpris- 
ingly, because it is hardly once in a gen- 
eration that a Faust turns out to be a man 
as well as a tenor. I speak from hearsay, 
not having attended this performance, but 
on excellent and diverse authority. Mr. 
Zenatello, it appears from all authoritative 
reports, added another distinguishing per- 
formance to his record. He has been sing 
ing especially well this season—rumor has 
it, since his marriage last Summer to Mme. 
Gay. The two coach each other in every 
part in which they appear, and never a per- 
formance in which Zenatello takes part— 
if Mme. Gay is not on the stage herself 
but what she is present, eying him anxious- 
ly from the first note to the last, and after- 
wards talking over the performance. Mme. 
Zina Brozia was the Marguerite on Jan- 
uary 8, and her character was acted and 
sung in accordance with the best traditions 
She was in beautiful voice. 

Mme. Tetrazzini and Mr. Constantino, 
with Mr. Polese, were the bright particular 
stars of the performance of “Lucia” on 
Friday night, January 12, a most worthy 
assembling of artists for the best repre- 
sentation of this old music. Mme. Tetraz- 
zini, though apparently fatigued, was in 
much better condition than when she suf- 
fered from a cold at her last appearance 
here. The house was packed. Mr. Con- 
stantino was repeatedly applauded. Mr 


Polese sang as manfully, as sonorously as 


ever. On Saturday evening Mr. Constan 
tino sang with Evelyn Scotney in ‘“Rigo- 
letto.” It was a good performance. Miss 
Scotney again displayed her unusual voice, 
and when she has learned to act will be 
an artist to watch with care. 

O.ttn Downes. 
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AN ENGLISH PIANIST WHO LOVES US FOR OUR ENERGY AND--OUR BATHTUBS 


Nothing in Her Country, Says 
Katharine Goodson, Like the 
Musical Activity of American 
Clubwomen in the Small Cities; 
and, as for Our Tubs, They’re 
Just “‘Lovely’’—The Paradox 
of Being English and Musical 
at the Same Time 


** BECAUSE I’m a freak!” 

That is the way Katharine Good- 
son settles the why and the wherefore of 
her musicianship. She’s English, you 
know, and whenever an Englishman—or 
woman—of musical bent is sighted on the 
horizon it is only natural for the average 
mortal to want to know how it happened. 
So as the charming young pianist sat at a 
three o’clock luncheon of cold meat and 
ice cream a few days ago—after having re- 
hearsed César Franck with the Kneisels all 
morning—she gave the above laconic ex- 
planation to a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA who ventured to question the 
compatibility of her nationality and artistic 
instincts. 

On hand, too, was her husband, the dis- 
tinguished Arthur Hinton, composer and 
Englishman. He is also a “freak,” as both 
Miss Goodson and himself admitted—and 
for the same reason. Everybody who fol- 
lows musical happenings has, of course, 
frequently heard of the famous successes 
the former has scored with a piano con- 
certo of Mr. Hinton’s own making. Sut 
besides this he has a number of significant 
orchestral works to his credit. Wherefore 
his freakishness must be very marked in- 
deed. 

“Now, isn’t it really strange,” Miss Good- 
son continued, “that my love for music 
should always have affirmed itself so em 
phatically—especially since none of my 
family had strongly developed musical 
tastes? Search as far back among my an- 
cestors as I may I am unable to discover 
from what source I have inherited my 
likings, and is it not a curious coincidence 
that my husband’s parents should have been 
unmusical, like mine? The subject has al 
ways appealed to me as a most strikingly 
curious phenomenon. 

“People do not always take me for Eng- 
lish. Not a few have believed me to be 
German or Scandinavian. I am not in 
clined to be as suppressed and subdued as 
most English persons. But it is wrong to 
call them cold. They conceal their emo- 
tions as much as possible and control them- 
selves so as not to give them forceful ex- 
pression, but if you get to know them you 
will see that they are not really cold. Why, 
they are nothing in this respect compared 
with the Scotch. Even an Englishman will 
call a Scotchman cold. 


The Naughty Cigarette 


“Still, people have never quite been able 
to rid themselves of the idea of conven 
tionality in connection with the English 
When I was studying with Leschetizky | 
once gave him quite a shock because I, an 
English girl, dared to smoke a cigarette. | 
had played the Saint-Saéns Concerto in 
class one day, and after this we had a din- 
ner. I sat beside Leschetizky, and when 
the dinner was over he handed me a 
cigarette. I accepted it and began to 
smoke. I shall never forget his look of 
surprise. 

““Ah! See! See!’ he exclaimed, “the 
Englishwoman dares to smoke!’ I may 
add that this was not the only time I have 
smoked,” continued Miss Goodson. 


“Though she has given it up since we 
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Katharine Goodson, the Famous English Pianist, Who Has Just Begun Her Tour of This Country—Miss Goodson Inci- 
dentally Is An Ardent Admirer of the American, MacDowell 


have been married,” interrupted Mr. Hin- 
ton. 

However patriotic a British subject the 
young pianist may be she has_ granted 
America a very wide niche in her affec- 
tions. She loves the country for many 
well-defined reasons. She loves its energy, 
its musical receptivity, American orches- 
tras, American audiences, American climate. 
The very first time she came over she was 
quite captivated, she admits, with the bath- 
room fittings that are to be seen in this 
part of the world. 

“When I saw the lovely white enamel 
tubs, the tiled floors and walls, the glisten- 
ing fixtures, I was transported with de- 
light,” she’ exclaimed with enthusiasm, “and 
| resolved to take something of the kind 
home with me. So before sailing we 
equipped ourselves with a huge metal bath- 
ing pole and took the thing all the way 
across the ocean. And the arrangements 
for warming the houses gave me 2s much 
pleasure! Heating by furnace is something 
new in England, where houses are all 
warmed by grate fires, which take long to 
build and then cannot be regulated.” 


England’s Small Towns and Ours 

But back to music! 

“The spirit which animates the small 
English towns in their musical undertak- 
ings,’ declared the pianist, “is different 
from that which operates in the lesser 
American cities. There they have nothing 
that corresponds with the musical clubs to 
be found here. In the first place the 
women of England nave not such ambition 
or executive ability. What they accomplish 
here in America has always struck me as 
something marvelous. Their energy is tre- 
mendous. On the other hand, there is no 


such rivalry between different cities as one 
notes here, where towns grow rapidly and 
where one of them founds a musical club 
so as not to be outdone by another. In 
England each place goes its way without 
paying heed to the doings of another. 

“And yet there is much eagerness in 
England to hear native music. Great in- 
terest is displayed whenever a new young 
composer is heard from—it is very genuine 
interest, too. They will not necessarily 
praise music because it is English, but they 
will always give it very close attention. 
Klgar, however, was not always so popular 
as he is now. His ‘Gerontius’ was a de- 
cided failure when it was first sung—prob 
ably because the performance was bad; and 
it was not until it had been successful in 
Germany, where they had prepared and re- 
hearsed it with the greatest thoroughness, 
that it became popular in England. Of new 
piano music there has not been anything 
very significant in England lately outside 
of some pieces by Cyril Scott and Hol- 
brook.” 

Miss Goodson is—heaven be praised !— 
an ardent MacDowellite, and not a little 
has she done abroad in behalf of his mu- 
sic. The “Tragica” Sonata is one of her 
battle horses and at her forthcoming New 
York recital she is going to give Americans 
one of their rare chances to hear their own 
composer's music. In England it appears, 
according to Miss Goodson, American mu- 
sic practically connotes MacDowell, if one 
excepts occasionally a few songs—the work 
of Foote and Chadwick 


A Musician of Catholic Taste 
An admirer of Grieg and—as everybody 
knows—a peerless interpreter of his music, 
Miss Goodson’s catholic taste embraces in 


its favor the antipodal Brahms and César 
Franck. She has serious intentions of 
placing the Brahms F Minor Sonata on 
her recital program, together with the Mac 
Dowell one, but let no one be unduly 
alarmed at this. Miss Goodson does not 
believe in a recital program that lasts over 
an hour and a half. “Yet in a large place 
like Carnegie Hall,” she says, “I hardly 
think that it is advisable to play a large 
number of short pieces. No one recognizes 
the disadvantages of a long recital more 
than I do. I remember that a German 
pianist came to London:some time ago and 
actually played three concertos on the same 
program. The critics were tired and com- 
plained vehemently. Very likely the pian 
ist Was anxious to show how much he could 
stand.” 

By way of concertos Miss Goodson pro- 
poses to play the Tschaikowsky B Flat 
Minor when she appears with the Philhar- 
monic; on some other occasion she pur- 
poses to do valiant battle in behalf of the 
Brahms D Minor. 

Miss Goodson is a restless spirit and she 
expects in the not very distant future to 
afford artistic pleasures to the Hawaiians 
and the Fiji Islanders. The ground is not 
new to her by any means. She gave a re- 
cital in Honolulu on her way back from 
Australia some time ago and her steamer 
was actually held back two hours for her 
benefit. But Honolulu is nothing in com- 
parison with the Fiji Islands, insists the 
pianist, for in the latter there are but seven 
hundred civilized persons. For their sakes 
will Miss Goodson visit the place unmind- 
ful of a barbarian population which has 
“skin like copper and hair like Pade- 
rewski’s.” mn. FF 





DR. MUCK’S RETURN 


Official Announcement by Manager of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Boston, Jan. 11.—Dr. Karl Muck, who 
left Boston in the Spring of 1908, for an 
engagement with the Royal Opera Com- 
pany, of Berlin, will return:next Fall, to 
be again the conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra. C. A. Ellis, manager of the 
orchestra, officially announced to-day that 
Dr. Muck’s return had been decided upon 
and that he would conduct the concerts 
beginning next Autumn. The fact that 
Dr. Muck would return has already been 
published in Musicat America. It had 
been understood that Dr. Muck would 
again become the conductor of the Sym- 


phony Orchestra at the conclusion of his 
Berlin engagement, but unexpected ob 
stacles have prevented his return up to this 
time and great efforts have been made to 
induce him to remain in Germany 

BERLIN, Jan. 12.—It is reported here that 
the salary which Dr. Carl Muck will re- 
ceive next season as conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, according to ar- 
rangements just concluded with Col. Henry 
W. Higginson, will be $28,000. Arturo 
Toscanini is probably the only conductor 
ever to have received a higher salary than 
that for a single season’s work 





Melba’s Australian Opera Company is 
due to arrive in Italy at the end of this 
month. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK TO SUE 





Proposed Divorce Action Prompted By 
Singer’s Great Love For Children 


St. Louis, Jan. 14—Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, the opera singer, admitted to-day at 
the Planter’s Hotel that she would soon 
bring suit for divorce against her husband, 
William Rapp, from whom she has been 
‘separated for several months. Mr. Rapp 
is the singer’s third husband. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink said she had nothing but good 
to say of Mr. Rapp, although admitting 
that their married life had not been happy. 

“It is my children,” she said, “who have 
caused the separation. He could not 
undetstand. He has no children and | 
have eight, some of them grown up.” 


Mme. Schumann-Heink is about fifty 
years old, and her husband is thirty-six. 
She said it was a question as to whether 
she would stick to her children or to her 
husband, and she has chosen the children 
A difference of opinion in regard to the 
allowances made the singer’s children is 
understood to have had its effect. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink said she pre- 
sumed her husband was right in charging 
that she loved her children more than she 
did him, and asked what good mother 
would not give all she had for her children 





Wesley Weyman, the New York pian- 
ist, played the Rubinstein Concerto in D 
Minor at the last concert of the London 
Symphony Orchestra in London, which was 
conducted by Wassili Safonoff. 
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KATHARINE GOODSON 
WITH THE KNEISELS 


Perfection of Art Revealed in 
English Pianist’s First New 
York Appearance 


The main features of last Tuesday eve- 
ning’s concert of the Kneisel Quartet, in 
the Hotel Astor, were the reappearance in 
New York after two years’ absence of 
Katharine Goodson, the English pianist, 
and the performance for the first time of 
a new Quartet in E Minor by the young 
American composer, David Stanley Smith. 

Miss Goodson assisted the Kneisels in 
a presentation of César Franck’s F Minor 


Piano Quintet, a work that is excessively 
long-drawn-out and for the greater part 
dull. Certainly nothing more could have 
been done to enhance its appeal than Miss 
Goodson and the Kneisels did for it. The 
great pianist is as much in her element 
as an ensemble player as she is as soloist, 
and the art of obtaining a perféct balance 
without permitting any of the subtleties of 
her own role to evaporate holds forth no 
secrets to her. Sympathy and insight of 
an exquisite kind as well as breadth and 
nobility characterized her performance. 
Redolent of freshness and poetry is her 
playing, lovely in its variety of tone colors, 
invigorating in its rhythmic crispness, 
flawless in its technical aspects. So perfect, 
at the same time, was her co-operation with 
the other artists that one might well have 
believed that they had joined forces in this 
work time and time again. The reception 
that Miss Goodson received corresponded 
with the brilliancy of her work. 
Admirable, too, was the rendering by 
the Kneisels of Mr. Smith’s Quartet. The 












THE FIRST MUSICAL EVENT OF 1913 


Will be the return to this country of the American 
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Acclaimed by all Germany as one of the 
living Bassos. @ Mr. Rains’ work as a Lieder and 
Oratorio singer needs no comment. 
the very front rank, combining his glorious voice 
with brilliant diction and interpretation. : 
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composer sat in the audience and at the 
close of the last movement was induced to 
rise in acknowledgment of the applause) 
His work is in four movements and 1s 
cast in the traditional mold. He makes 
no attempts to overstep the boundaries 
of harmonic propriety for the sake of ex-" 
perimenting with new inventions. His is 
not music fashioned to deliver any start- 
ling or transcendent message, and it neither 
soars to ethereal heights nor probes cav- 
ernous depths. It is put together with 
academic skill of very high order and 
with due regard for the limitations of four 
instruments, yet one is conscious of no 
compelling creative force and interest is 
not sustained throughout. Best of the four 
divisions is the second, an andante, which 
has to an extent poetic warmth and melodic 
beauty. The scherzo is dainty, though 
fashioned of tenuous material. 

The remaining number of the program 
was Schumann’s heavenly A Major Quar- 
tet. It was brilliantly interpreted. 

H 





SLEZAK’S CONCERT DEBUT 


Operatic Tenor Presents a Program of 
Songs in Carnegie Hall, New York 


Leo Slezak, the eminent Czech tenor, 
made his début as a concert singer in New 
York at Carnegie Hall on January 16, be- 
fore a fairly large and cordial audience. 
The program was composed of German 
lieder, with the exception of the last group, 
which included two French chansons and 
three songs in English. 

In Mozart’s “Das Veilchen” the singer 
made his most pleasing impression among 
the songs by the old masters. Loewe’s 


.ballad, “Tom Der Reimer,” was interpreted 


with understanding and sung with consider- 
able tonal purity. 

In many of his songs, however, Mr. 
Slezak’s efforts were handicapped by the 
unsteadiness of his voice, bordering on 
tremolo, and at times a slight throatiness. 
It may be said also that a lack of tonal 
coloring gave his readings a certain monot- 
ony which is characteristic of the average 
operatic artist who ventures into the more 
exacting field of recital giving. 

Of the three English songs, which were 
Mr. Slezak’s first efforts in that direction, 
Mary Turner Salter’s “Come to the Gar- 
den, Love,” was especially well sung and 
had to be repeated. i, Bees 


Comments of the daily newspaper critics : 


He showed some tender pianissimo vocal quali 
ties in addition to the usual ringing dramatic 
notes for which he is famous at the Metropoli- 
ian. There was a certain monotony of. style 
about his singing of German songs, of which 
there were two groups, but he disclosed an amaz 
ingly good command of English in some Ameri- 
can songs and earned his greatest applause with 
them.—Mr. Ziegler in the Herald. 

He enters quite closely into the mood of some 
songs, especially the more sentimental ones; and 
his enunciation of the text, either in German, 
French or English, the three languages in which 
he sang last night, is always com‘nendable. How- 
ever, his throaty production rendered much of 
his singing unpleasant in so far as the quality 
of the voice was concerned. It is a monotonous 
voice also, and one not capable of assimilating 
many colors unto itself—Mr. Aldrich in the Times. 

_There were moments when a greater steadiness 
of tone was wished for, a stricter adherence to 
pitch and in the ‘‘Adelaide,’”’ a closer familiarity 
with the text. But on the whole he exhibited 
opulent resources of voice, fine skill-in tone plac- 
ing, careful treatment of phrase and a sweeping 
dramatic power alternating with exquisite tender 
feeling in emotional expression that was entirely 


free from garish effect.—Mr. Henderson in the 
Sun. 

_ Taken on the whole, Mr. Slezak seemed to be 
in good voice, though once or twice he suffered 
from slips in intonation.—Mr. Krehbiel in the 
Tribune. 


New Berlin Success for Rudolph Berger 

\ cable dispatch from Musicat AMER- 
icA’s Berlin correspondent announces that 
Rudolph Berger, tenor, a pupil of Oscar 
Saenger, won a splendid success Monday 
night in the re-staged performance of 
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LONDON MAY LOSE 
HAMMERSTEIN OPERA 


Must Have More Subscriptions or 
He’ll Stop Performances, 
Says Impresario 


Lonpon, Jan. 16.—Oscar Hammerstein 
may give up opera in London. He an- 
nounced his ultimatum to-day on his re- 
turn from his brief visit to New York. 
Unless sufficient subscriptions are forth- 
coming to warrant his continuing there 
will be no more opera at the London 
Opera House. 

Americans will recall that it is nothing 
new for Mr. Hammerstein to deliver ulti- 
matums of this sort in connection with 
his operatic enterprises. He did the same 
thing in New York and the same thing in 
Philadelphia. However, the fact of his 
making the announcement indicates that 
affairs at his London house are by no 
means in such prosperous condition as the 
optimistic reports given out during his 
New York visit would tend to make one 
believe. It is understood that one of his 
errands in New York was to raise more 
money on his London house. 

Mr. Hammerstein told the reporters on 
his arrival here that he had made a large 
number of important contracts in New 
York, but that all of them were subject 
to his obtaining enough subscriptions to 
guarantee. his independence of such fortui- 
tous conditions as the weather, which mili- 
tate seriously against his success. 

“If you run grand opera and have no 
subscribers you are simply playing to the 
weather,” he said. “If the night is fine 
there is a full house; if the weather is 
bad nobody comes. 

“My box-office receipts are all right,” 
Mr. Hammerstein went on. “But people 
who should have subscribed made various 
excuses. Some did not like the house; 
some did not like its locality; some said 
the house should never have been built; 
some did not like my nose; some did not 
like my religion. 

“If the worst comes to the worst,” said 
Mr. Hammerstein, “I shall take Felice Lyne 
and Orville Harrold, of my company, and 
organize a road organization to tour 
America.” 
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The Mendelssohn Choir 
of Toronto 
Dr. A. S. VOGT, Conductor 


The Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
FREDERICK STOCK, Conductor 
Two Concerts—Carnegie . Hall 
TUESDAY NIGHT, FEB. 27 
Excerpts. Bach, Mass in B Minor; Elgar 
Caractacus; Berlioz, Te Deum; A’capella 
compositions chosen from the works of Lotti 
Palestrina, Herzogenberg, Grieg, Howard 
Brockway and Granville Bantock, and orches 
tral works. 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT, FEB. 28 
Verdi, Monzoni Requiem (entire). Soloists 
Florence Hinkle, Christine Miller, George 
Hamlin, Clarence Whitehill. 
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1 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
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Ideal Conditions 


NO HALL BEDROOM EXISTENCE FOR MUSIC STUDENTS OF THE STUDIO CLUB 
New York Has a New Home and Gathering Place Where Girls Studying the Various Arts May Work Under 
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Flashlight of the “Professional Dinner’ Which Marked the Formal Opening of the Studio Club on January 6. Walter Damrosch Was One of the Speakers on 
This Occasion 


IRLS who come to New York to study 
music or any of the fine arts are now 
provided with a new home where they may 
pursue their studies—the Studio Club of 
New York City. Every one is familiar 
with the difficulties which beset the young 


woman who seeks to make her mark in the 


art world of the metropolis. But the 


course of the music student is particularly 
hard. 

Chief among the trials of the musically 
inclined is the difficulty in finding a place 
to practise. ZJoarding house proprietors 
object :to them as guests, because the noise 
of their practising disturbs the other 
guests. And furthermore they prefer men 
as lodgers because they will be out all day, 
which means a saving in light and fuel. 

To relieve this disheartening condition is 
one of the objects of the Studio Club, 
which has just moved into its new quarters 
at No. 35 East Sixty-second street, with 
seventy girls as resident members. The 
only requirements are that a girl must be 
a student of one of the arts—music, drama, 
literature, or the plastic arts; that she must 
be not more than thifty years of age, pref 
erably much younger, and that she must 
have two letters of recommendation from 
people of standing. The idea of the age 
limit is that older girls are able to take 
care of themselves. 

The aim of this organization is not to 
provide a boarding house for students 
“Its purpose,” according to official state 
ment, “is to make girlhood grow into a 
stronger, larger womanhood, with greater 
power for good in service and influence 
Its hope is to become a center of social 
and spiritual life for the many thousands 
of girls who yearly come to New York 
from all parts of the country to study some 
of the various arts.” 

With that end in view the board of di- 
rectors engaged as general secretary and 
resident “house mother” Evelyn Newman, 
who had been a teacher of sociology in 
Chicago University and a disciple of Jane 
\ddams, of Hull House fame. Under the 
direction of the governors Miss Newman's 
triple duties will be to look after the hous 
ing of the girls as they arrive, guide their 
footsteps socially and intellectually and 
help them to gain the fruits of their ability 
when their studies are finished. 

Let us take the case of any girl who ap 
plies for a resident membersuip in the 
club. She may have come from distant 
lands, for there are girls there who hail 
from Norway, the Philippines and Hono- 
lulu. Her first step will be to have her 
sponsors write a letter to the general sec- 
retary. This is only a safeguard and pro- 
tection to the other girls. And as a result 
f this precaution they have never had to 
lrop a girl from the club. The financial 
‘ondition of the young girl will not come 
into consideration, for the wealthy girl is 


no more welcome than the poor one—and 
no less. 

lf the applicant’s- recommendations are 
satisfactory she will become a resident at 
the club, provided that there is room for 
her. That is the most serious problem 
which confronts the club at present. With 
room for only seventy girls, they are 


Our music student will have the guidance 
of the club secretary to help her decide 
with whom to begin her instruction. The 
club aims to keep in close touch with the 
various branches of the arts. And one of 
the influences counted upon to mold the 
character of the girls is the bringing to the 
club of the leaders in these lines of work. 
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Musical Members of the Studio Club Enjoying an Hour of Recreation 


forced to turn many away. And _ their 
hope is that the supply of rooms may in- 
crease with the demand until the whole 
block belongs to the club. In the mean 
time Miss Newman will try to accomme- 
date the overflow by finding rooms nearby 
with altruistic landladies who place the 
welfare of their sex above mere gas bills. 

If the new member is a music student 
she will find that more than half of her 
fellow members are pursuing the same art. 
There are in the building twenty pianos, 
which are kept steadily going; there are 
several violin pupils, and the “baby” of 
the club, a fifteen-year-old Canadian girl, 
is studying the harp. Add to these twenty 
five vocal students, and you have an idea 
of the sounds heard as one enters 

Noise? Of course. Yet, as Miss New- 
man explains, “we suffer most from our 
music students, but we get the most pleas 
ure from them, too. I don’t know what 
we would do at our entertainments with- 
out them. The artists cannot get up in a 
crowd and give a sample of their work, 
but the musical girl fits in every time. 

“We try to segregate the musicians so 
that their practising will not disturb the 
quiet work of the artists, but the walls are 
far from sound proof. And we long for 
some fairy godmother who will give us a 
separate building for music studios, where 
the students may run scales to their heart’s 
content.” 
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a 
Operatic Coach 
Thorough Preperation for the Stage 

Studio: 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
Studio Bullding. 1425 Broadway. 









Many women who are distinguished mm art 
istic endeavor are non-resident members 
of the club and “big sisters” of the res- 
ident girls. 

The chief instrument for the spread of 
culture among the students is the after- 
noon tea on Monday afternoons, when the 
club is visited by some interesting person, 
who may give the girls a talk on congenial 
topics or who may sing for them. Kitty 
Cheatham, who is one of the “big sisters,” 
dropped in one afternoon and entertained 
them most informally with her negro 
stories and songs. Kathleen Parlow and 
Olive Mead have also been guests at tea 

Arthur Farwell spoke to the club on 
‘The Future of American Music.” And 
David Mannes is to tell them about the 
“Music School Settlement.” Mme. Louise 
Homer, who is a sponsor for one of the 
girls, has written that she is coming to 
visit the club. And Mme. Nordica has 
promised to allow the art students to sketcn 
her when she makes her visit. 

The president of the student organiza 
tion enjoys telling about the time when 
one of the girls drew a sketch of Max 
Heinrich as he was singing “It Is Not Al 
ways May” for the club. At the end of 
the song the singer was presented with 
the finished drawing, and so amused was he 
that he gave the artist his autograph. 

On January 22 the girls will have the 
pleasure of hearing a recital on “Folk 
Lore” by a quartet of English musicians 
composed of Walter G. Fuller, the Misses 
Oriska and Rosiland Fuller, and Mrs. Dor- 
othy Irving. 

To celebrate the opening of the new club 
house the girls had a “professional din- 
ner” on Saturday. January 6, with a num- 


ber of distinguished guests, including Wal- 
ter Damrosch. The girls were especially 
interested in Mr. Damrosch’s talk, in which 
he referred to their abode as “Walhalla,” 
with the giants personified by Cleveland 
H. Dodge and George W. Perkins, who 
were instrumental in providing the new 
house. He looked in vain for Wotan, con- 
tinued the speaker, but he found Freia, the 
goddess of youth and beauty, typified by 
the girls themselves. 

The discipline of the club is in the hands 
of the Student Government Body, and 
three of the officials of the student or- 
ganization are music students. The club 
motto is “Service for Each Other.” By 
living up to that principle the devotees of 
each art unconsciously absorb the good 
qualities of the kindred arts. , 

When the student finishes her studies in 
New York it is the hope of the directors 
that the club may be so in touch with the 


.art world as to help the girl to market her 


artistic wares. Their plan calls for the 
establishing of a sort of professional inter- 
change league. That is, the club is to be 
an agency which shall place its members 
to their advantage, without charging them 
the usual agent’s fee. When a manager 
needs a singer he will be able to apply to 
the Studio Club, knowing that the secre 
tary will have a list of young artists who 
are qualified for such work. 

Besides helping the girls at the start of 
their careers, this arrangement will be a 
protection to them as inexperienced young 
women entering a profession which has 
many pitfalls. The spirit of the club is a 
protest against the idea that artists are 
the cigarette-smoking, wine-drinking type 
who are supposed to inhabit a so-called 
Bohemia. Its aim is to produce artists 
who will create all the better art, in that 
they are sane—mentally, morally and phys 
ically. 

[t was five years ago, at a conference of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
at Silver Bay, that this organization was 
originated. A number of the women had 
become interested in the welfare of the 
young girls who were studying art in New 
York, and their interest resulted in a read- 
ing room on Seventh avenue, where the art 
publications were on file. 

The next step was the taking of a small 
apartment where a few students lived with 
a chaperone. A larger apartment with 
room for ten of the girls followed. And 
then, a year ago, they leased a whole 
house at No. 63 West Fifty-sixth street, 
where they accommodated thirty students. 
This in turn became too small, and the club 
moved to the present building, which had 
been a private school. If this new home 
proves adequate it will be presented to the 
club. There are five floors, all of them 
comfortably fitted ug and a roof garden 
On the main floor are the large hall and 
the dining room, which when thrown to- 
gether make a capacious auditorium. 

The management of the Studio Club is 
in the hands of the board of directors, 
which consists of Mrs. Stephen Baker, 
president; Dorothy Perkins, May H. Ter- 
ry, Mrs. Schuyler Schieffelin, Elizabeth 
W. Dodge, Mrs. B. W. Freeman, Mrs. J. 
W. Auchincloss, Mrs. J. R. MacArthur, 
Mrs. Raymond R. Fosdick, Mrs. P. H. Jen- 
nings, Eleanor Bovee, Helen Loomis and 
Mrs. William S. Payson 

















was one of the memorable points.— 


was also Marcoux’s“début.:in! America. 
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impersonation of Golaud was most care- 
fully composed. It was vitalized to an 
extraordinary degree. The character of 
the old husband, rough by nature yet 
tender toward the mysterious maiden 
whom he met in the forest and unwisely 
wedded, naturally jealous of the younger 
brother who had youth and grace, 
provoked to unmanly violence, a 
murderer, then remorseful yet at the 
end horribly in doubt concerning his 
wife’s chastity, was little by little re- 
vealed until the very soul of the man 
was bared. 

In speaking of this opera we do not 
use the word “‘singer’’ in the ordinary 
meaning of the term, for the nearest 
approach to song, save in one fleeting 
instance, is a heightened, emotional par- 
lando. The voice is here used solely for 
dramatic purposes. Mr. Marcoux’s em- 
ployment of his tones was as finely 
dramatic as his facial expression, the 
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His_fame as a singerfand{actoriis.firmly 


his head in his hands, in unutterable 
sorrow. Not before, in this city, has 
Golaud been such a living being, never 
so remarkably suggested, in every line of 
his powerful figure, force, heroic virtues 
and heroic misapprehension. 

As the drama progressed, every scene 
in which Mr. Marcoux took part became 
more gripping, more tremendous and ir- 
resistible in its tread toward the final 
tragedy. Especially was this so in the 
scene with Little Yniold, one of the 
strongest of all the scenes, as they were 
performed last night. 

In the scene with Arkel and Méli- 
sande, Mr. Marcoux’s appearance was 
unforgettable with its roughness, its 
great virility and reserve power. 

And in the last scene it was not the 
fated Mélisande, pursuing her appointed 
way into the darkness from which she 
had come, nor the wise old king, who 
knew well that it was not with those in 
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, 4 sobriety and significance of his gestures, the room that the solving of the riddle $ 
* the authoritative bearing, the dominat- lay, but with the tremendous, shaking ¢% 


ing individuality. It would be hard to 
say whether he were more striking in 
the terrible scene with Yniold without 
the tower, or when he lost his self-con- 
trol and threw Mélisande to the ground, 
or when in agony he questioned her 
about to die. Then there was the quiet 
intensity of the scenes with Pelléas, as 
well as the memorable dialogue with 
Mélisande when he learned the loss of 
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figure of the man who had slain in- 
evitably and stood stricken before what 
was for him the end of all things. It is 
good to know that Mr. Marcoux will 
appear in other parts in Boston before 
he returns to Europe. After the second 
act there were shouts for him.—Boston 
Post, Jan. 11, 1912. 

Report had already gone abroad of 
the surpassing art of Mr. Marcoux. 
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*;° her ring. All in all, it was one of the Few of the artists who have come to *s 
y most striking performances that I have us from Europe in years have offered #% 


seen on the operatic stage during the 
last 30 years.—Philip Hale in Boston 
Herald, Jan, 11, 1912. 

Mr. Marcoux’s Golaud. for example, 
was a finely human impersonation that 
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a dramatic portrayal so possessed and 
controlled by intelligence by an un- 
erring instinct, by fineness and depth 
of feeling, a portrayal in which voice 
and action were so perfectly coor- 
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and Brussels and that makes him a 
striking recruit to the Boston company. 
It was impressive in physical aspect 

the weight without the bulk of middle 
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and accent of his tones seemed so 
spontaneous and inevitable a product 
of the moment and its mood. 

The scene with Mélisande in which 
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withjn,* the struggles with them that 
wrenched Golaud’s spirit. In his dic- 
tion Mr. Marcoux declaimed his phrases 
with a clearness that made them easily 
comprehensible, while he colored them 
vividly with the gusty or the haunting 
moods the endless spiritual conflict of 
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The honors of the evening were shared 
by. Vanni Marcoux, the French bass, 
who by his superior performance im- 
mediately established himself as one 
of the foremost singing actors, who has 
visited Boston in recent years. 


established in Paris and London. He 
will take rank immediately among the 
great singers introduced to Americans. 
His voice is not only big, like his figure, 
but is capable of a wide range of ex- 
pression. His acting was equally ex- 


again convincingly human and graphic; 
yet idealized with that amplification of 
art which makes each detail carry with 
due force in the theatre. 

Here was at first the tenderness of a 
strong man for this wistful creature 
whom he could not understand: then 
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He was a man torn by his 


rather lose all else that I possess than 


sinuating. The character oi the old husband, goes whirling around as much a toy rte la : ; ra b4 
*° doubts ‘wrestling with his wilder and rough yet loving the mysterious maiden of fate as the half-fairy princess her- Alay, ana’ ied Be a yg ~ Hog 5 *° 
¢@ fiercer impulses, tossed by a fate that whom he met in the forest and wedded, self. But the impersonation never + paow from whence it came.” ~ ee 
$ overmatched him. A human, a tragic jealous of the younger brother, a_ rose toa great height, as Marcoux’s did. The dignity then with which he oe 
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—to find its fellow.—H. T. Parker in 
’ 9 
Boston Transcript, Jan. 11, 1912. 
Vanni Marcoux, the French bass, by 
his superior performance immediately 
established himself as one of the fore- 
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bare.—Boston Traveler, Jan. 11, 1912. 


Vanni Marcoux was equally striking 
as Golaud. His action in the final scene 
was one of the memorable points.— 
Boston Record, Jan. 11, 1912. 


made his first appearance in America, 
and who, excellent as was Mr. Dufranne 
in the part, under Hammerstein, proved 
ton at once more subtle and more 
powerful as a tragedian than that ex- 


and the implacable, crouching figure in 
the half light preceding the final cur- 
tain are memorable features of the scene. 

Mr. Marcoux’s fine sense of proportion 
is.as fully in evidence in the dialogue 
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M. Marcoux compelled the deepest ad- 
miration for his performance of Golaud. 
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of Golaud was remarkable.—Boston 
Herald, Jan. 14, 1912. 


evening. 
Mr. Marcoux’s Golaud ranks among 


of childhood is made to mirror the 
tragic depths of the drama, in which 
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*° figure upon the stage in his expression Mr. ; segapetacenie "ina ‘ae ee thted Mme ‘ter all, Golaud is the most piteous Each was asa foil to the other. z 
@@ of it. by A inch hak she has ited himto gure in this sorrowfuldrama. It is he It would be a pleasure to dwell upon 
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appreciation of dramatic accent and 
tonal color are among the most pleas- 
urable memories of the evening. As 
an actor, he is finely fitted by nature, 
in stature and physique, for the part. 
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the two return to Europe, in all too short 
a time.—Boston Post, Jan. 14, 1912. 


Mr. Marcoux’s Golaud pervaded the 
stage in all the scenes in which he was 


comprehending, the most abject in his 
despair. Rarely human, and rarely 
pitiful, was this figure last night. Mr. 
Marcoux is fortunate, both in his stature 
and in his voice, a voice of splendid 


tional intensity of his art, as in th 
death chamber where he makes Go- 
laud’s grief, the silent sobbing, the 
air as of a man distract, undone by 
remorse, a thing of well-nigh insup- 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 


Are you aware that you nearly produced 
a catastrophe in the Metropolitan Opera 
House the other night? 

No doubt you know that during the per- 
formance of “Rigoletto” a member of the 
orchestra, a violin player, fell over with a 
crash and had to be carried out by some 
of his associates. After a moment’s hes- 
itation the performance, thanks to the cool- 
ness of the conductor and the singers on 
the stage, went on uninterrupted. 

The collapse of the violinist was caused 
by the fact that he saw near him the front 
page of your last issue, in which you had 
depicted Dinh Gilly, the baritone, as Romeo 
instead of as Mercutio. 

Now I have not the slightest doubt that 
the eminent and handsome Algerian bari- 
tone is at all times ready to play Romeo to 
any willing and enterprising Juliet, whom 
he may meet in private life. But so far as 
the stage goes he is restricted to baritone 
roles, of which Mercutio is one. 

While I am on this subject let me add 
that not long ago you published a picture 
of your faithful friend, Riccardo Martin, 
as Turiddu in “Cavalleria,” which brought 
on an attack of vocal paralysis, as it was a 
picture of himself as Enzo in “La Gio- 
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Caruso has been explaining to the report- 
ers that the statement that he is going to 
sing at Hammerstein’s opera house in 
London, is wholly without foundation. He 
declared that after he is through with his 
season here he will take a rest. I believe, 
however, he is still under contract to sing 
in February and March in Monte Carlo. 

In one of the interviews the great tenor 
cried out that the newspaper men, when 
they come to see him, make him nervous, 
that nervousness is a bad thing for the 
voice, and if his voice failed him it was a 
bad thing for his pocket, and if his pocket 
suffered he did not know how he would be 
able to live in the style to which he has 
become accustomed. 

However, our dear Caruso should con- 
sole himself. If the reporters make him 
nervous and give him trouble, did he not 
receive, according to the veracious report- 
ers, sixteen kisses from the ladies after the 
last Bagby musicale?—which, as you 
know, is one of a series of concerts given 
early in the morning as a health cure for 
fashionable people who have to go to bed 
early, at least once a month, so as to be 
present by eleven o’clock at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

I do not mean by this that sixteen dif- 
ferent women kissed the great tenor, for, 
as the reports all agree, he got one kiss 
from one, four from another, and eleven 
from another! And you know, eleven and 
four and one make sixteen! 

I suppose, to the foreign artist, the 
American reporter appears to be an un- 
mitigated evil, but Caruso should remem- 
ber that his immense power to draw a 
crowded house whenever he sings has re- 
sulted as much from the tremendous pub- 
licity he has received from these very re- 
porters as it has from his matchless voice 
and his genial and kindly personality. 

How much Hamerstein is responsible for 
this story that Caruso would sing for him 
[ do not know, as that Past Grand Master 
of the Art of Self-Advertising is quite 
able to make a statement one minute and 
swear the very next, by all the gods, that 
he never made it. 

However that may be, it has been left to 
Roy McCardell of the World to give an 
anxious public one of the reasons of Ham- 
merstein’s recent visits, which was to pay 
back two thousand dollars to a chorus girl, 
who loaned him that money one day when 





the building operations at the Manhattan 
Opera House were suspended because he 
was dead broke and needed just that sum! 

He had exhausted every bit of his credit, 
he said; he could borrow no more from his 
friends, and the builders had struck for 
peas payment of two thousand dol- 
ars. 

He was at the end of all his resources! 

Some hypnotic, psychic influence told 
him to get on a Broadway car. He got on. 
There he met the chorus girl to whom he 
had once given a chance. She told him 
that he looked sad. He told her why he 
was sad, that it was because he needed 
two thousand dollars. 

“Now, two thousand dollars is just the 
ad I have in the bank,” said the chorus 
girl. 

So they got out together, she drew the 
money from the Greenwich Bank and 
handed it to Oscar. The Manhattan went 
on from that time and finally resulted in 
Mr. Hammerstein’s getting a million and a 
quarter from the Metropolitan directors to 
quit giving opera in New York, which he 
promptly invested in an opera house in 
London. 

And, as Oscar says himself, if Orville 
Harrold, the new wonderful tenor, and 
Felice Lyne, the equally wonderful new so- 
prano, have to-day achieved a career it is 
all due (including the new London opera 
house) to the little chorus girl whom he 
met in a Broadway car and who loaned him 
her modest savings at the psychic moment. 

And I should not wonder at all if the 
whole story were not true! 

Such things, of course, only happen to 
Oscar Hammerstein. 

However, I would not advise you, if you 
get hard up and cannot pay the printer, to 
endeavor to raise the money by stepping on 
a Broadway car, in the hope of meeting a 
sweet chorus girl with two thousand dol- 
lars ready for you in the Greenwich Bank! 

* * x 


Mme. Maeterlinck, the wife of the 
world-renowned author, who is now in 
Boston, as you know, is a very shrewd 
woman or has a wonderful press agent. 

She is getting any amount of publicity 
because, being in Boston, and never having 
spent more than one day in New York, she 
has come to the conclusion that the cap- 
ital of Massachusetts is not only the hub 
of the universe, but the artistic center of 
the world. 

She says Boston surpasses any city im 
Europe for intelligence and discernment, 
and that compared to the Boston Opera 
House the Opéra Comique of Paris is a 
wretched theater. (Of course, she is care- 
ful to add that she means this in an archi- 
tecturooral sense!) 

As for the operatic performances in Bos- 
ton she insists that they are far better than 
those that are heard in Paris, while in 
Paris one never hears the singers that are 
heard in Boston, nor is such scenery known 
in Paris as is displayed in Boston. 

Can you imagine what the press in Bos- 
ton is doing for Mme. Maeterlinck, and 
can you also imagine the frantic reports 
which are being sent out from Boston all 
over the United States as to Mme. Maeter- 
linck’s wisdom and particularly as to her 
artistic success? 

Meanwhile dispatches are coming from 
Boston to the effect that there is trouble 
in the opera house, and that at the end of 
the season it may be closed for good. 

The story goes that “Back Bay,” which 
is to Boston what the “Four Hundred” are 
to New York, has resented the attempt of 
Mr. Eben D. Jordan, the well-known dry 
goods man, to get into the best society by 
being the main factor in the building, as 
well as in the running of the opera house. 

With truly scientific logic Boston has 
come to the conclusion that the only way 
to keep Mr. Jordan from associating with 
the socially elect, is to stop going to hear 
opera. 

For my part I think social Boston ought 
to have received Mr. Jordan with open 
arms, for being so broad-minded and en- 
terprising as well as generous as to almost 
entirely shoulder the burden, which, in New 
York is borne by at least a dozen multi- 
millionaires. 

Mr. Russell has since denied the report, 
and with the denial comes the news that 
the Mayor of the city, with commendable 
public spirit intends to introduce a resolu- 
tion in the town council by which a sub- 
scription will be voted to continue the op- 
era, as part of the educational system of 
the city. 

This public recognition of the value of 
music by the community will, if it is worked 
the right way, do more for the progress 
of music throughout the country than can 
readily be imagined, for it is sure to stir 
up emulation in other cities. As we have 
seen, in Denver and in the far West offi- 
cial recognition has already been given to 
music as an educational factor, in the shape 
of free public performances by orchestras 
of superior excellence. 

* * * 

The papers have lately been much taken 

up with the matrimonial differences, as well 


as adjustments of some noted characters 
in the musical and dramatic field. 

Scarcely had we recovered from the col- 
umns of pictures, caricatures and “news” 
regarding the fourth marriage of Lillian 
Russell (which recalls to my mind the in- 
imitable mot of James W. Huneker, “Why 
do people marry Lillian Russell?”) than we 
are plunged into a very maelstrom of con- 
troversy anent our dear, amiable Schu- 
mann-Heink. 

In the case of Lillian the answer to 
Huneker’s question is easy. Like the cele- 
brated Ninon d’Enclos of the old French 
régime, she is able to stay young and beau- 
tiful, although she has passed the first half 
of the century, to which I trust she may 
attain and preserve that nerve as well as 
personal charm which have always distin- 
guished her. 

As for Schumann-Heink, with her eight 
children at various ages, her disruption 
from her last husband, a young German 
newspaper man, has revived the old dis- 
cussion “Can a woman be a good wife and 
mother and at the same time maintain her- 
self before the public as a great artist?” 

Columns are being written on the sub- 
ject. Everybody is being interviewed. 
Madame is telling her story. The poor 
husband who married a woman—shall we 
say no longer in her teens—and somewhat 
older than himself, is telling his story while 
each of the individual eight children are 
also telling their stories to the press! 

And while these stories differ greatly as 
to the facts they all unite on one point, 
namely, that nobody has done anything 
wrong and they all love one another! 

The friends of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
husband, Mr. Rapp, insist that he took 
good care of her property and that at the 
time of her marriage to him some few 
years ago she was worth only thirty thou- 
sand dollars, while to-day she is a mil- 
lionaire—or shall I say millionairess? 

On the other hand, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s friends insist that Mr. Rapp was 
never anything more than a kind of secre- 
tary who got the railroad tickets and looked 
after the baggage when she traveled and 
found fault with her whenever she gave 
any money to her children. 

Meantime some of the Schumann-Heink 
boys are out in interviews bewailing the 
fate to which they were doomed by Mr. 
Rapp, namely, to earn a living—the one in 
a department store, another in a railroad 
office and another in some other business, 
when, had they been left to the tender 
mercies of their mother, they would to-day 
be preparing for artistic careers by spend- 
ing money on the Great White Way. 

La! La! La! What people we are, and 
how we do love scandal, and how we do 
love to read about these great public char- 
acters! So can you wonder if the editors 
of even our greatest dailies have the most 
extraordinary ideas as to what constitutes 
“news”? 

And with respect to this let me say that 
I am the proud possessor of a dollar won 
honorably from a gentleman who parts 
with his dollars with extreme reluctance. 

I met him in the foyer of the Metropol- 
itan after the first act of “Le Donne Cu- 
riose” on Monday night. 

I bet him a dollar that a certain incident 
which had just taken place in the second 
scene would find a place on the front page 
of at least one of the dailies and would 
have a heading which would tell “a million 
circulation” how a dog had launched his 
bark on a high C. 

The circumstance was as follows: 

In that scene sweet Geraldine Farrar is 
discovered seated in a chair, caressing a 
fluffy white poodle. 

Whether carried away by the beauty of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s music or by the distress 
which she feels at the absence of her lover 
will probably never be known, but Miss 
Farrar certainly pinched that poodle’s tail, 
with the result that the poodle voiced his 
objection in unmistakable yelps. 

I realized the “news” value of the in- 
cident to the daily press, and meeting 
my friend made the bet, and as the story 
appeared the following morning on the 
front page of the World am now the proud 
possessor of a dollar in U. S. currency, 





which is more than I have owned for some 
time past. 

So let it be recorded, among the great 
events of the day, that in “news” value in 
this metropolis of business, art and social 
life, the threatened loss of Mary Garden’s 
skirt in “Carmen” has been duplicated by 
the pinched tail of Geraldine Farrar’s pup 
in “Le Donne Curiose.” 

I trust that Mrs. Mephisto will not hear 
that 1 am in possession of so much money 
or she will promptly seek to confiscate it 
from Your poor 

MEPHISTO. 


SNEW SONGS FOR JOMELLI 








To Be Introduced By Famous Soprano 
At Her New York Recital 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli has recovered from 
the attack of grippe which kept her con- 
fined to her apartment in New York for 
the last two weeks, and has gone to Lake- 
wood, N. J., where she is preparing for 

> her New York re- 
cital in Carnegie 
Hall on’ January 
23. The day after 
her recital the so- 
prano will start 
on her concert 
tour, which ex- 
tends until the 
first week in May. 

Mme. Jomelli’s 
New York pro- 
gram will include 
twenty-four num- 
bers, opening with 
a group of songs 





in English among 
which are two 
songs written es- 
pecially for her 
Saar’s “Just a Bunch of Roses” and the 
“Song of the Seasons,” both of which she 
will sing for the first time. She will also 
sing a group of German songs by Brahms, 
Mozart, Hugo Wolf and Wagner. Mme. 
Jomelli will introduce for the first time 
two Italian numbers by Wolf-Ferrari, 
composer of “Le Donne Curiose,” and two 
songs new to America, by Ant. Averkamp, 
a composer of her native Netherlands. 

A second group of English songs will in 
clude Sidney Homer’s “The Song of the 
Shirt,” and first hearing for “A _ Spirit 
Flower,” by Campbell-Tipton, and _ the 
“Oblation” of Vincent Thomas. Among 
her French songs three chansons will re- 
ceive their first performance in this coun- 
try—Chaminade’s “Les Presents”; De- 
bussy’s “Le Promenoir des Deux Amants” 
and Mme. Jomelli’s own setting of Heine’s 
“J'ai Pleure en Reve.’ 


—Photo by Mishkin. 
Jeanne Jomelli 








MR. HENSCHEL’S POPULARITY 





Makes Three Tours of Holland Within 
One Year 


George Henschel having recently com- 
pleted his second tour of Holland, will 
again go to that country to fill engage- 
ments. This will be his third visit within 
twelve months. It is also possible that 
Henschel will go to South Africa in June 
to sing and teach during June, July and 
August. Should he accept this offer, he 
will not arrive in the United States until 
the end of October, 1912. The demands 
from the far away land come partly from 
Henschel’s pupils engaged as teachers and 
singers, who have spread the news of his 
unique accomplishments. From the West 
ern States of America, also, eager students 
are writing to Mr. Henschel’s manager, 
M. H. Hanson, to learn if he can remain 
long enough in the West to undertake 
class work in several cities. 





Miihlmann for Eastern Tour 


Cuicaco, Jan. 15.—Adolph Miuhlmann, 
one of the directors of the School of Opera 
of the Chicago Musical College, formerly 
associated with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, has been requested 
to give a series of concerts on a Spring 
tour through the East. C. E. N. 
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GUSTAVE HUBERDEAU 


Refinement of a Frenchman 
Chicago Evening Post—Mr. Huber- 
deau, as Figaro, was delightful with the 
refinement of the Frenchman, added to 
the Italian gayety. 
A Superior Artist 
Chicago Examiner—Gustave Huber- 
deau was the Figaro, and in its imper- 
sonation this baritone revealed himself 
as a superior artist. His voice was 
resonant and clear and he sang the music 
with every mark of thorough under- 
standing. He was absolutely at home 
in his role, and he evidently enjoyed his 
characterization as much as did the 
audience. He made a hit with his 
rendition of the ‘‘Non piu andrai.”’ 
Splendidly Sung 
Philadelphia Telegraph—Gustave Hu- 
berdeau won deserved encomiums for 
his fine performance in the title role; 
his initial aria was splendidly sung. 
Never Without Expedient 
Chicago Inter-Ocean—To begin with 
the title role, one must credit Gustave 
Huberdeau with a performance equally 
admirable in singing and acting. He 
portrayed the clever Major Domo, who 
is never without expedient, who is able 
to turn all situations to his profit, who 
outwits even the Count Almaviva, with 
convincing humor, with lightness of 
touch and with such beautiful delivery 
of the vocal part that it was a delight. 
Finished Elegance 
Chicago Tribune—Mr. Huberdeau’s 
Figaro reflected all the finished elegance 
of the music in its vocal aspects and 
emphasized dramatic values with many 
an effective touch of humor. The aria 
‘‘Non piu andrai’’ in the first act was 
representative of his work throughout 
the evening and earned him the cordial 
approval of his hearers. 
Always Satisfying 
Chicago Evening Post—Mr. Huber- 
deau was the Prior, with that dignity 
which is,a part of him, and that mellow, 
refined tone that makes his singing al- 
ways so satisfying. 
Stern But Kindly 
Chicago Tribune——Huberdeau was the 
stern but kindly Prior, of abundant 
vocal authority. 


A Beautiful Picture 


Chicago Daily Journal—Huberdeau 
gave a beautiful picture of the gentle old 
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Prior. His song in the first act was 
charming. 
A Fine Sense of the Meaning 
Chicago Evening Post—Mr. Huber- 
deau made an impressive figure as the 
priest, playing the part with fine sense 
of the meaning, and singing with a 
beauty of tone that won instant recogni- 
tion. We say all sorts of uncompli- 
mentary things about the taste of the 
public, but it is curious how they know 
at once when a fine thing has been done, 
and when they applauded Mr. Huber- 
deau, they were right, for it was worthy 
of reward. 
Winsome and Masterly 
Chicago Daily News—It remained for 
Gustave Huberdeau who had accom- 
lished a beautiful creation the previous 
evening as the Brahmin priest, to as- 
sume the part of the Prior, through 
versatility of action and rich resources 
of song to make the part of the persuader 
at once winsome and masterly. The 
mellow, vibrant beauty of his splendidly 
proportioned voice is one of the new 
joys of this season. 
Shared Success of the Star 
Chicago Tribune—Mr. MHuberdeau 
made an impressive. Nilakantha and 
fully shared the success of the star. 
Deserved His Reception 
Chicago Inter-Ocean—-Gustave Hu- 
berdeau was also singled out for his 
beautiful singing of the aria beginning 
“Lakme, Thy Soft Looks,’’ and he 
richly deserved his reception. 
The Lion’s Share of Honors 
Chicago Examiner —Huberdeau, who 
sang again the role of Nilakantha, 
carried off the lion’s share of honors of 
the evening with his dignified enactment 
of the Brahmin, and with his fine sing- 
ing. 
Wonderfully Vitalized 
Musical America (New York)—The 
high priest had a fitting artistic associate 
in the ancient Hebrew, wondertully 
vitalized and vocalized by Gustave 
Huberdeau. 
Movingly and Beautifully Sung 
Chicago Record-Herald—Mr. Huber- 
deau disclosed, in the role of Nilakantha, 
the best work that has been heard from 
him. His address to Lakme in the 
second act was most movingly and 
beautifully sung. 
Acted with Dignity and Power 
Chicago Examiner—Gustave Huber- 
deau, as Nilakantha, the Brahmin, sang 
and acted this role with dignity and 
power. His voice took on a resonance 
and a noble quality which made him a 
conspicuous figure. 
Beautifully Sung 
Chicago American—The principal 
male character is that of Nilakantha, the 
Brahmin priest, which was beautifully 
sung by Gustave Huberdeau. This 
singer has improved tremendously and 
his finely sonorous bass, his perfect 
enunciation and his fine vocalizing were 
employed to advantage. He has one 
of the gems of the opera to sing in the 
second act, ‘‘Lakme, ton doux regard se 
voile,’’ and he rendered it with beautiful 
finish and expression and a richness of 
tone that his former opportunities had 
not revealed. 
Huberdeau Did Excellently 
Chicago Examiner—Gustave Huber- 
deau did excellently in the small role of 
an old Hebrew, singing the music with 
nobility 
; A Beautiful Organ 
Milwaukee News—Gustave Huber- 
deau revealed a glorious bass voice in 
singing the lines assigned to an old 
Hebrew. His voice is a beautiful organ 
of a quality of richness and range 
seldom heard 
Salient and Sonorous 
Musical America (New York)—Gus- 
tave Huberdeau was warmly welcomed 
as the Ancient Hebrew, making its too 
brief opportunities salient and sonorous. 
The Great Message 
Chicago Daily News—A fine and 
benignant personage was Gustave Hu- 





berdeau, whose sonorous voice and 
nobility of bearing as the man with the 
great message made a most artistic and 
impressive personage. 
“Fairly Touched the Heart 

Chicago Daily Journal—Gustave Hu- 
berdeau as the old Hebrew made a 
dignified and impressive picture, and 
the sonorous beauty of his voice fairly 
touched the heart. 


A Picturesque Personage 
Chicago Daily News—Gustave Huber- 
deau was another artist who proved he 
was worthily installed in public esteem 
for making much of little, and that im- 
pressively artistic, in the part of an old 
Hebrew, a picturesque personage of a 
race that hewed the foundations of 
history. 
Powerful and Persuasive 
Musical America (New York)—It was 
again the fortune of Gustave Huberdeau 
to be a powerful and persuasive factor 
in this cast, both his singing and acting 
of Nilakantha being altogether admir- 
able. 
Dignified in Every Detail 
Chicago Daily News—Gustave Huber- 
deau repeated his profound impression 
as the Brahmin high priest, splendid in 
sonorous song, tense and dignified in 
every detail of dramatic delineation. 
A New “Escamillo’”’ 
Philadelphia Telegraph—A new Es- 
camullo was introduced in the person of 
Gustave Huberdeau, and he both carried 
his scenes dramatically and his notes 
resonantly and smoothly,, singing the 
test piece, the ‘‘Toreador Song,’’ with 
abandon. 
With Spirit and Bravado 
Philadelphia Evening Star—Gustave 
Huberdeau as the Toreador sang the 
famous aria in the second act with spirit 
and bravado. 
Cordial Recognition 
Philadelphia Press—The Escamillo of 
Huberdeau is so much admired here that 
when he made his appearance last eve 
ning he was given a most cordial recogni 
tion, and his ‘‘Toreador Song,’’ was 
given with his usually good vocal and 
dramatic effect. 
Heard to Advantage 
Philadelphia Star—Gustave Huber- 
deau was the Escamillo, and his fine 
basso was heard to good advantage in 
the famous mumbers. There was 
enough applause after the ‘Toreador 
Song’’ to warrant an encore. 
Overflowing with Life and Humor 
Philadelphia Item—As _ Escamillo, 
Huberdeau is an improvement. He was 
given hearty recognition in the ever- 
popular ‘‘Toreador Song.’’ His action 
is overflowing with life and good humor. 
Huberdeau a Revelation 
Baltimore Star—-Gustave Huberdeau 
had his first real opportunity to show a 
Baltimore audience the true qualities 
of his vocal equipment, and the result 
was a revelation. With a thoroughly 
adequate understanding of the part, he 
both sang and acted with fine effect 
Vitality to Vocal Glories 
Chicago Tribune—Mr. Huberdeau, in 
the curious and Mephistophelean part of 
Miracle, was another important figure 
in the performance and contributed 
vitally to its vocal glories. 
A Hypnotic Scarecrow 
Chicago Daily Journal—Gustave Hu- 
berdeau, as Dr. Miracle, entered the 
scene like a hypnotic scarecrow and 
sang as well as he has done this season, 
which is very well indeed. 
An Effective Touch of Humor 
Chicago Tribune—Mr. Huberdeau’s 
Figaro reflected all the finished elegance 
of the music im its vocal aspects and 
emphasized dramatic values with many 
an effective touch of humor. The aria 
“Non piu Andrai’’ in the first act was 
representative of his work throughout 
the evening and earned him the cordial 
approval of his hearers. 
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An Agreeable Surprise 
Baltimore Sun—Huberdeau has never 
presented a role of equal importance 
before in Baltimore, and it,came, there- 
fore, as a pleasant and agreeable sur- 
prise to observe what an admirable and 
resourceful Figaro he made. His voice 
he used with fine effect and gave much 
satisfaction. 
Finest Lyrico-Dramatic Portrait 
Philadelphia North American—The 
Figaro of Gustave Huberdeau was by 
all odds the finest lyrico-dramatic 
portrait, not even excepting his Devil 
in ‘‘Grisélidis,’’ which he has offered 
here. 
Deserved Encomiums 
Philadelphia Ledger—Gustave Huber 
deau won deserved encomiums for his fine 
performance in the title role; his initial 
aria was splendidly sung. 
All the Nuances Demanded by Mozart 
Philadelphia Press—Huberdeau, both 
in volume of tone and action, brought 
his splendid voice to all the nuances 
demanded by Mozart. Especially in 
the concerted music was the effect of 
his singing excellent. The septet was 
the gem of the concerted work. 
Neyer Nervous or Exasperating 
Chicago Daily News—The first sur 
prise was Gustave Huberdeau, as the 
omnipresent provoker and apologist, 
Figaro. His ‘‘joker’’ of merry pack had 
breadth and naturalness in its drawing, 
unction in its action and melody in its 
quick-fire music. It was never nervous 
or exasperating—simply good natured 
and readily resourceful. 
Surprising Lightness of Touch 
Philadelphia Inquirer—-Figaro was 
presented with a surprising lightness of 
touch and a not surprising vocal ade- 
quacy by Mr. Huberdeau, whom the 
public has been accustomed to see in 
roles of a very different description 
An Actor of Superior Kind 
Philadelphia North American —The 
burden of the work falls upon Figaro 
and Huberdeau won new laurels by the 
really splendid way in which he rose to 
its possibilities. He is an actor of 
superior kind, with a basso that is rich 
and big but with beautiful baritone 
quality. Young and intelligent, he is 
ever improving. His Figaro was another 
triumph for him and a distinct credit to 
theScompany. 
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LILLA ORMOND’S LAST 
SEASON HER GREATEST 


Important Novelties Scheduled for Forth- 
coming Boston Recital—To Tour 
Middle States and South. 


Boston, Jan. 15.—This season, which 
will be the last, professionally, for Lilla 
Ormond, Boston’s favorite soloist, who is 
to be married in the Spring, is proving to 
be the busiest, as well as the most success- 








Lilla Ormond, Mezzo-Soprano, Who Is 
To Be Married In the Spring 


ful that she has ever had. She has sung 
several times with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the last concert with this or- 
ganization being in Providence, R. I., a 
week ago Tuesday. Here she appeared be- 
fore one of the largest and most enthusias- 
tic audiences that had ever greeted a sym- 
phony concert in that city. 

Miss Ormond has been singing particu- 
larly well this season, and has received un- 
stinted praise from the critics on every 
hand. 

At her Boston recital on February 5 she 
will present a program of far more than 
usual interest, because of several novelties 
which she will sing here for the first time. 
One of the numbers will be the new aria, 
“Aghadoe,” by Chadwick, which was writ- 
ten expressly for Miss Ormond and ded- 
icated to her. There will also be a group 
of new French and English songs. 

Before her Boston recital Miss Ormond 
will make a short tour of New York State 
and will appear on several programs with 
Albert Spalding, the violinist. For a 
fortnight thereafter she will be in the 
Middle States and will arrive in New Or- 
leans for a recital March 1. Engagements 
in Texas and Southern California will oc- 
cupy her time up to the second week in 
April, when she will return to Boston for 
her wedding. 

Miss Ormond has also entered the field 
of musical composition and is collaborating 
with Sam E. Colburn in writing four set- 


tings to lyrics by William Butler Yeats, 
which will be published within a month. 
3: ee ® 


NEXT WORCESTER FESTIVAL 








Schumann’s “Ruth” and Parker’s “Hora 
Novissima” to be Sung. 


Worcester, MaAss., Jan. 12.—The pro- 
gram committee for the Worcester County 
Music Festival of 1912 has selected two 
works as the basis for the festival and re- 
hearsals will begin at once. Following out 
the policy recently adopted by the manage- 
ment the committee has decided to give one 
new work and to repeat one work that has 
been given before. The new work will be 
George Schumann’s cantata, “Ruth,” and 
this will be given on the Thursday night 
of the festival. Horatio W. Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima” will be the work to be 
repeated and will constitute the  pro- 
gram for Wednesday night, with a new 
work to be selected. In _ selecting this 
work the committee was largely influ- 
enced by the fact that “Ruth” has at- 
tracted more widespread attention than any 
modern work written in years and has 
leaped into popularity almost at a bound. 
It was first produced in Hamburg at the 
Philharmonic concert December 7, 1908, 
and at once made its way through Ger- 
many, Holland and Austria. It had its 
first performance in I91t in England at 
the Sheffield festival, where Sir Henry 
Wood brought it out. Its first perform- 
ance in this country took place in Chicago. 

Prof. Schumann is the conductor of the 
oldest permanently organized German 
choral society of mixed voices, the “Sing- 
akademie,” with the aid of which Men- 
delssohn accomplished the memorable re- 


suscitation of Bach’s “St. Mathew Pas- 
sion,” in 1820. 
“Hora Novissima” has been given at 


four previous Worcester festivals, the last 
time at the golden jubilee in 1907. At that 
time the quartet was Mrs. Edith Chapman 
Goold, Mrs. Adah Campbell Hussey, H. 
Evan Williams and Claude Cunningham. 


HALLAM CONDUCTS “MESSIAH” 








Performance With Noted 


Soloists in Saratoga 


SARATOGA, Jan. 15.—A new era in the 
musical history of Saratoga was inaug- 
urated on January 8 bv the performance of 
the “Messiah” under the direction of Al- 
fred Hallam, director of the Conservatory 
of Music of the Skidmore School of Arts. 
The chorus of 150, the regular choral class 
of the conservatory, sang with splendid 
precision, generally good attack and a beau- 
tiful quality of tone. 

The soloists were Mrs. 


Splendid 


Agnes Kimball, 


soprano; Mme. Nevada Van Der Veer, 
contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Frank 
Croxton, bass. Their work was done with 
beauty and style that the audience had a 
right ‘to expect from artists of their rank. 

The orchestra consisted of thirty pieces 
from the New York Symphony Society, 


Alexander Saslavsky, concertmaster. 
George Scott Hunter, at the organ, did ad- 
mirably all that was required of him. 
Mr. Hallam conducted with enthusiasm, 
precision and compelling force of person- 
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ality. Saratog: ims are 
eagerly to the “Elijah” 
given in the Spring. 





Boston Orchestra, With Hofmann as 
Soloist, In Brooklyn Concert 


The third of the brilliant social func- 
tions coincident with the Boston Symphony 
visits under the patronage of Brooklyn’s 


time-honored Philharmonic Society, took 
place in the Academy of Music on last Fri- 
day evening with Josef Hofmann as the 
star attraction. His elucidation of the 
Chopin F Minor Concerto was a model of 
musicianly reserve and was yet surcharged 
with the power which moves even unmu- 


sical audiences in spite of themselves. The 
orchestra presented two serious offerings 
in the Enesco suite and in the excerpts 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” in 
both of which full opportunity was given 
for the display of the orchestral virtuosity, 
and tonal perfection which is so firmly im- 
planted in the veteran Boston ensemble as 
to be almost beyond the power of any con- 
ductor to destroy. Mr. Fiedler was well 
received by the Brooklyn public as always. 
N. de V. 





A new Norwegian composer named 
Svend Jordan recently introduced an or- 
chestral suite in Bergen that created a deep 
impression. 
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KNEISEL QUARTET AND 
HESS IN PROVIDENCE 


German Tenor’s Artistic Singing and 
Rare Skill of Quartet Acclaimed by 
Two Large Audiences 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 11.—Ludwig Hess, 
tenor, was the artist chosen by the Provi- 
dence Musical Association for the second 
concert in the students’ course on last Fri- 
day and a large audience greeted him. His 
program opened with a group of Schubert 
songs, which he sang in a most artistic 
manner. A group of English songs and 
his last numbers, which included Bizet’s 
“Serenade Espagnole,” were also delivered 
with rare skill. The accompanist was F. 
Erich Schmaal, whose work at the piano 
was praiseworthy. 

The first of. two Providence concerts by 
the Kneisel Quartet took place on last 
Wednesday. The concert opened with Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in C Major, followed by 
two movements from the quartet in G 
Minor by Debussy and ended with Schu- 
mann’s Quartet in A Major, op. 41. The 
entire program was played with the sym- 
pathetic feeling and rare skill that always 
characterizes the playing of these artists 
and the audience was particularly demon- 
strative. 


The Foster String Quartet and Bertha 
Wesselhoeft Swift, soprano, of Boston, 
gave an enjoyable program on last Sunday 
under the auspices of Mrs. Anne Gilbreth 
Cross, director of the music school. The 
quartet played with good taste and tech- 
nical excellence and Miss Swift’s singing 
was well appreciated. 

The first concert of the twenty-third sea- 
son of the Narragansett Choral Society, 
Peace Dale, R. I., on last Wednesday, in- 
troduced Josephine Knight, soprano; Mrs. 
William G. Hammond, mezzo-soprano; 
John E. Daniels, tenor, and Howard 
White, formerly of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, basso, as soloists. The program con- 
sisted of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” Gou- 
nod’s “Gallia” and other short works, 
which were splendidly sung under the di- 
rection of Dr. Jules Jordan. The chorus 
was unusually large, having been aug- 
mented this season by thirty singers from 
the Rhode Island State College. Miss 
Knight renewed the good impression she 
had already made in Peace Dale by her 
excellent singing and Mrs. Hammond dis- 
played a mezzo-soprano voice of pleasing 
quality. Mr. Daniels won admiration for 
his delivery of the “Cujus Animam,” while 
Mr. White’s powerful voice was heard to 
especial advantage in the solo parts of the 
“Stabat Mater.” 

Mrs. Lucien F. Kimball, accompanist for 
the society, did excellent work. G. F. H. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY 
‘STUDENTS IN CONCERT 


Program of Exacting Nature Commend- 
ably Performed by Youthful Organ- 
ists, Pianists, Violinists and Singers 


Boston, Jan. 15.—A concert was given 
by the advanced students of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music on January 10 
before a large audience. The program was 
as follows: 


Allegro Cantabile, organ, Widor, Violet Her- 
nandez, (Waltham, Mass.); Polonaise in E Major, 
Liszt, Bessie V. Farnsworth (Shirley, Mass.) ; 
“Miidchen mit dem rothen Miindchen,’” Franz; 
“Ungeduld,” Schubert, Estelle Rubin (Los An- 
geles, Cal.); Sonata in A Minor, Beethoven, 
Laura Clark and Pansy Andrus_ (Boston); 
“Theme Varié, op. 62,” Schiitt, Elizabeth Bell 
(Zanesvile, O.); “Invictus,” Huhn, Herbert 
Kearsley (Waltham, Mass.); “Orage, tu ne sau- 
rais m’abattre,”’ ‘‘Wiegenlied,” “‘Si oiseau j’etais,”’ 
Henselt, Maud B. Wesson (Middleboro, Mass.); 
“Sonata in D Flat Major,’’ organ, Rhineberger, 
Clifton W. Hadley (Leominster, Mass.) 


Miss Hernandez’s playing of the Allegro 
Cantabile merited the great applause it re- 
ceived and showed careful study of phras- 
jing and technic. Miss Farnsworth 
handled her Liszt number, Polonaise in E 
Major, in a masterly manner, as did also 
Miss Bell in her playing of Schiutt’s 
“Théme Varié,” both artists displaying ex- 


ceptional talent. Miss Rubin was in good 
voice and sang the Franz and Schubert 
numbers in a most pleasing manner. The 
Beethoven Sonata in A Minor was well 
played by the Misses Clark and Andrus 
and both violinist and pianist were enthu- 
siastically applauded. Mr. Kearsley has a 
baritone voice of good range and quality 
of tone and sang Huhn’s “Invictus” art- 
istically. Miss Wesson handled her Hen- 
selt numbers well and won the warm. ap- 
preciation of the audience. Mr. Hadley, 
of the class of ‘11, played Rheinberger’s 
Sonata in D Flat Major, in a finished, art- 
istic manner. His work at the organ is 
masterful and he is an organist with a 
good future. 

Every number was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and a concert of this character re- 
flects great credit upon the faculty of the 
conservatory. A. E. 





Salt Lake City Tenor Engaged for Turin 
Opera 


Sat Lake City, Jan. 11.—John J. Burke, 
the Salt Lake City tenor, who with his wife 
Emily Clowes Burke, has-been a student 
abroad for some years, has been engaged 
to sing the leading tenor role of Edgardo 
in “Lucia” during’ the carnival season at 
Turin, Italy, which began on December 22, 
1911, and continues until February 25. 














LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


14, 1911. 


Cincinnati Men Astonish—Stokowski 
His Orchestra Dumfound. Audience 
By Superb Playing. 


night. Those classic 
many pleasant memories 
ment returned when Dr. 


his - direction 
Symphony -.Orchestra began to 
Tschaikowsky’s best symphony, 


late Theodore Thomas, sent 


high Odeon recesses 


ST. LOUIS “GLOBE-DEMOCRAT,” DEC. 


and 


Somewhere in the highest spaces of the 


Odeon echoes wafted thither ten years 
ago—tbe Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
years in St. Louis—were reawakened last 


reverberations and 
in accompani- 
Leopold Sto- 
kowski and the famous eighty men under 
comprising the Cincinnati 

intone 
the im- 
mortal fifth, the first sounds of which the 
founder of orchestralism in America, the 
into the 
hearts of his audience and also into those 
in the early 90s. 
Wonderful for beauty and power of ton- 
ality was the famous ‘‘Fate’”’ theme, beau- 
tifully sounded forth by a perfect French 
horn section, an incomparable woodwind 
division and near fifty string instruments 
the like of which for body and flexibility 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


IN ST. LOUIS 





—————— a 








a a 


of tone dwells only in the memory of the 
chosen few who have heard America’s 
best orchestra of the early days. In the 
gigantic finale, when all the band played 
“contutta forza,’’ with unreserved power, 
a sound volume was evoked that simply 
fascinated, that fairly hypnotized. 

And amid all that turmoil of harmony 
the dirigental motions of a tall, aristo- 
cratically slender and enormously intense 
young man never failed to weave their 
added spell. Such mastery, such compul- 
sion, such earnestness, such splendid re- 
sponse, all evidencing not only the most 
complete discipline, but a most excellent 
scholarship. No wonder, hardly had the 
last note of that incomparable finale 
joined its brother echoes when something 
akin to pandemonium broke loose in that 
audience. Shouts of ‘“‘bravo’’ filled the 
air. In the boxes men arose and bowed 
their acknowledgments to that intrepid 
young baton swinger as only gentlemen 
by birth and breeding can bow on occa- 
sion when they are deeply and genuinely 
moved. It was an inspiring moment. 
Then the ladies began their glove tap- 
pings, when, stepping from his podium, 
Dr. Stokowski bade his men to rise. Not 
until then did the house see the extent 
and variety of that tonal assembly. A 
wilderness of violins, celli, violas, contra- 
bassi, flutes, faggots, French horns, tubas, 
tympanums, drums, harps, English horns 
and trombones seemed to elevate with the 
men, making a memorable picture orna- 
menting a memorable moment. 

The evening closed with the ‘‘Tann- 
haeuser Overture” by the orchestra. Here, 
as in the Tschaikowsky ‘‘Symphony,”’ the 
conductor almost discarded the partiture. 
Only once in awhile did he glance at 
the pages before him. His work, as well 
as that of the men, appeared to have 
been studied to the last nuance. The in- 
stantaneous response of the assembled 
players was a positively joyful feature of 
the event. That test of orchestral vir- 
tuosity, the world-famous Bacchanale in 
this overture, was attacked with a surety 
and carried through with a bravado that 
simply dumfounded the coterie of or- 
chestra sharps present. No wonder the 
passion-laden Tannhaeuser did not care 
to leave the love goddess if there were 
such sumptuously sensuous harmonies to 
be listened to in the ‘‘Venus-Berg.”’ But 
the stately ‘Pilgrim’s Chorus,” sug- 
gestive of sackcloth, soon made amends. 

Dr. Stokowski wrought the towering 





climax here to the farthermost elevation. 

The audience dispersed with the mind- 
picture of a young man who in the most 
advanced music and before a house not 
favorably disposed at the beginning had 
conquered by sheer force of intelligence, 
ability and art courage. 





ST. LOUIS “TIMES,” DEC, 14, 1911 
Cincinnati Orchestra One of World’s Best 


An audience that pinched itself to see 
whether it was dreaming learned at the 
Odeon last night that Cincinnati has one 
of the great orchestras of the world. This 
broad statement is not to be qualified. 
The young director, Stokowski, is mature 
in his music and manner and control. He 
has a great body of equipped men. He 
is not limited in the matter of essential 
instruments for any section of his organ- 
ization. He conveys temperament, on 
the spot, not only to his musicians, but 
to his audience as well. 

The concert was interesting in many 
ways. Stokowski is young. He owns a 
degree which gives him the title of doc- 
tor. He is tall and graceful. He is Del- 
sartean. He is interestingly nervous, but 
there is no element of the freak conduc- 
tor in anything he does. He reads his 
score from a flat desk, which gives the 
impression that he conducts from mem- 
ory. He uses a long stick, which ac- 
eentuates his lengthy sweep of arm and 
helps to suggest the type of grace that is 
found, almost exactly, in the Ruth St. 
Denis school of dancing. He gives par- 
ticular attention to the sections of his 
orchestra to the extent that the audience 
feels his control of the first violins, the 
brasses, the reeds and so on. 

Stokowski has a trick, at the conclu- 
sion of a movement, of holding his. or- 
chestra, and himself, all quite rigid, until 
the last high vibration has disappeared 
in ether. The result is that every bar 
of the number is actually heard. The 
audience, unconsciously, partakes of the 
tension. When the conductor and his 
men finally loosen their muscles the re- 
laxation is felt by the hearer, and by a 
reflex process enthusiasm becomes unre- 
strained. Our purists will say that this 
is a trick, but a study of Stokowski’s 
methods will justify it. 

The program was a three-part affair, 
with the Tschaikowsky fifth symphony as 


the opening number. 
tricate mazes of this musical masterpiece 
the tonal embroidery was woven without 
drop of skein, but it was in the climaxes 
that the 


Throughout the in- 


orchestra astonished an audi- 





ence that is accustomed to less definition 
and volume in its finales. The chief 
spirits of the St. Louis orchestra on the 
ground doubtless made mental notes to 
buy more brasses and invest in further 
woodwinds. 

Many times murdered, the strongly vital 
Tannhaeuser overture came to life again 
under the wand of Dr. Stokowski, who 
managed his percussion and wind sections 
so as to bring out all of the thunders of 
Waegner’s stormy fancy. The familiarity 
of this portion of the program only served 
to. accentuate the conductor’s art and 
make more vivid the lay comparison. 

The town of Cincinnati once owned 
celebrity for pork and types of sausage, 
but a good press agent would now herald 
the place as the home of real orchestral 
music. And Stokowski is yet a very 
young man. 





ST. LOUIS “CENSOR,” DEC. 21, 1911 


The concert of the Cincis:nati Symphony 
Orchestra, assisted by Madame Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski, Wednesday evening 
of last week, besides being one of the big- 
gest events of the season, has provoked 
more discussion as to the real merits of 
the orchestra and its young leader, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, than any musical event 
within the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant, some maintaining that it was pre- 
eminently the best symphony concert ever 
given here, not excepting Thomas, Dam- 
rosch and Seidl, others holding that Sto- 
kowski exaggerated, that in the loud 
passages for brass the unpleasant blare 
was anything but well balanced, and 
other severe criticisms, while many ex- 
pressed opinions varying between the 
two extremes. Personally, I prefer some 
things (if I have to choose between evils) 
overdone, rather than underdone. The 
house was moved to the point of frenzy 
at the performance of the Tschaikowski 
Symphony 5, as well as the final number, 
the “Taanhauser’’ overture, after which 
latter they remained seated and contin- 
ued to applaud until leader and men 
bowed their acknowledgment. It was a 
notable triumph for the young director 
and his orchestra. 
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PASMORE SISTERS 
WINNING RENOWN AS 
INSTRUMENTAL TRIO 





























Mary, Dorothy and Suzanne Pasmore, 
Comprising the Pasmore Trio, Now 
In Second American Tour 


The Pasmore Trio is composed of three 
gisters, Mary, violin; Dorothy, ‘cello, and 
The violinist is a pupil of 
Emile Sauret; the pianist 
training under the guidance of 
Scharwenka ; 


Suzanne, piano. 
received her 
Xaver 
the violoncellist pursued her 
studies with Jacques van Lier and Anton 
Hekking, while all three studied ensemble 
with the last named artist for three years. 
For twelve years the Pasmore Trio has 
played together without interruption, and 
as a result of this constant association and 
practice together, the ensemble is said to be 
as near perfect as possible. This is the 
second season of the Pasmore Trio in this 
country. Last season the tour was con- 
fined to the far West and Southern States, 
and the success of the organization was 
pronounced. Return engagements were 
requested in all cities played last year and 
the trio is now filling engagements in the 
South. The Atlanta critics were loud ir 
their praises of the trio. Two concerts 
were given in that city this season. Bir- 
mingham spoke also in a most enthusiastic 
manner. The trio will visit the principal 
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cities of the East in the near future. The 
tour is under the direction of J. H. B. 
Fitzpatrick. 


NIGHT SINGING CLASSES 
IN NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


New Department Designed for Uplift of 
Wage-earners—Orchestral Training 
Possibility of Future 





Some of the ablest teachers of music in 
New York and those who have been espe- 
cially successful in conducting choral and 
assembly music in the public schools, will 
have charge of the new night classes in 
singing which have been planned for the 
season. The classes are to be held in va- 
rious public school houses used as social 
recreation centers. It is not necessary that 
those who attend shall have had musical 
training, as free instruction will be fur- 
nished as well to those who have not. It is 
expected that this work will be of great 
value in improving the social condition of 
wage earners and at the same time lead to 
a keener appreciation of good music. 

The words and music of patriotic songs, 
srch as “America,” “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
“Dixie” and others will be taught, as well 
as familiar songs of other countries, like 
“The Lorelei,” “Blue Bells of Scotland,” 
“Auld Lang Syne” and “The Watch on the 
Rhine.” A number of mothers’ clubs have 
been organized in connection with the rec- 
reation centers and it is proposed to teach 
them some of the classic lullabies such as 
“Sweet and Low,” “Slumber Song,” “Over 
the Stars There Is Rest,” etc. 

Later it is hoped that the schools may be 
able to take up instruction in orchestral 
music, so that neighborhood bands may be 
provided for civic occasions and for recre- 
ative purposes. 


HARPIST THE SOLOIST 


Ada Sassoli Wins Applause with New 
York Plectrum Orchestra. 


Ada Sassoli, harpist, made her first New 
York appearance of the season as soloist 
at the second concert of the New York 
Plectrum Orchestra at Carnegie Lyceum 
on January 12. The selection of Miss Sas- 
soli as soloist was most appropriate, as 
she is one of the foremost exponents of 
the harp. 

This artist played two groups of num- 
bers, opening with Rameau’s “Gavotte,” 
which gave her an opportunity to display 
her dexterity in the rhythm of the old 
dance form. In Bizet’s “L’Aurore” the 
player painted a tone picture of “The 
Dawn” and ended with an_ exquisitely 
ethereal effect. She won her heartiest ap- 
plause of the evening in this selection. 

As an encore Miss Sassoli played Mr. 
Abt’s “Melody in C,” to which the orchestra 
contributed an accompaniment which 
blended admirably with the tones of the 
harp. In three selections by Hasselmans 
the soloist continued to display her art- 
istry, especially with the “Priére.” For 
her last number she had reserved her most 
brilliant work, the “Valse de Concert,” of 
Hasselmans, which was received with such 
favor that she gave another encore, “Mex- 
icana,” by Mr. Abt. 

The orchestra was at its best in the 
Tschaikowsky “Song Without Words,” op. 
2. Among its more ambitious efforts were 


a fantasie on “Carmen” and Suppe’s “Poet 

and Peasant” Overture. 

For Metropolitan Opera Emergency 
Fund 


For the annual benefit of the emergency 
fund of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
General Manager Gatti-Casazza has an 
nounced a special performance on Thurs- 
day afternoon, January 25, when the fol- 
lowing program will be presented: First 
act of “La Bohéme,” with Mme. Gluck and 
MM. Smirnoff, Scotti, Didur, De Segurola 
and Pini Corsi; conductor, Mr. Sturani. 
Second act of “Hansel und Gretel,” with 
Mmes. Alten and Mattfeld; conductor, Mr. 
Hertz. First act of “Pagliacci,” with 
Mme. Destinn and MM. Caruso, Amato 
and Gilly; conductor, Mr. Sturani. Fourth 
act of “Faust,” with Miss Farrar and, MM. 
Martin and Rothier;: conductor, Mr. Stur- 
ani. 


Edyth Walker To Make Berlin Her 
Home 


3ERLIN, Jan. 13.—Edyth woe, the 
American prima donna, whom the German 
critics acclaim as one of the greatest of 
Wagnerian sopranos, is about to take up 
her residence in Berlin after living 
for several years in Hamburg and 
Vienna. 

She will be heard on special occasions at 
the Royal Opera and regularly on the Ger- 
man concert stage. 








LHEVINNe NOW ON FIFTH AMERICAN TOUR 








Josef Lhévinne, the Eminent Russian Pianist, Now on His Fifth American Tour 


JOSE FF LHEVINNE, having opened his 

fifth American tour brilliantly as solo- 
ist of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety in New York, on January 4, 5 and 7, 
and in Buffalo January 9, is now filling 
important engagements in the Middle West, 
under the management of Loudon Charl- 
ton. On January 13 Lhévinne appeared 
again with the New York Philharmonic, 
this time Pittsburgh. The Fifth Concerto 
of Rubinstein, with which he scored such 
a success at the New York concerts, won 
him similar triumphs in Buffalo and Pitts- 


burgh. This work, rarely heard, is of pecu- 
liar interest to the distinguished Russian 
pianist, for with it he captured the great 
Rubinstein prize in Berlin a few years ago. 

On January 8 Lhévinne appeared in 
Cambridge, Mass., in conjunction with the 
Kneisel Quartet, the concert being under 
the auspices of the music department of 
Harvard University. 

Lhévinne’s engagements the coming two 
weeks include Cincinnati, Danville, Rock- 
ford, Ill., Milwaukee, Kansas City, Hardin 
College, Mo., St. Louis, Louisville, Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga. 





ST. LOUIS PROFITS BY 
SCHUMANN-HEINK DELAY 
Gets Two Concerts For Price of One 


When Diva’s Train Is Late—Several 
Novelties on Program 





Sr. Louis, Jan. 13.—It is a very rare 
thing that the patrons of a symphony con- 
cert are treated to two fine concerts for the 
price of one admission, but such is the case 
this week with the concert of yesterday aft- 


ernoon, at which Mme. Schumann-Heink 


was to have been soloist and that of to-day. 
The diva, instead of arriving in the city 
from Chicago at 7:45 A. M., pulled into the 
Union Station here at 6 last evening. The 


afternoon concert was therefore given 


minus the soloist and President Hanford 
Crawford announced that the Odeon had 
been obtained for this afternoon and that 
Mme. Schumann-Heink would sing her 


arias with the orchestra in addition to reg- 
ular orchestral numbers and several ex- 
tras by the singer. Yesterday afternoon’s 
program opened with the overture to Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “Natoma,” the first time that 
any of the music of this opera has been 
heard here. Mr. Zach followed this with 
the Vincent D’Indy Symphonic Variations, 
“Istar,” also given a first reading. After 
it was found that Mme. Schumann-Heink 
would not appear Director Zach launched 
forth into the César Franck Symphony in 
D Minor. Both orchestra and audience 
were a bit impatient and nervous and pre- 
vious to the words from Mr. Crawford to 
the effect that the concert would be re- 
peated this afternoon there were regular 
moans of disappointment. However, the 
action taken by the Board of Directors in 
giving another concert was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

A rousing audience was in attendance for 
all of the three concerts and the great con- 
tralto was never in finer voice. Her num- 
bers with orchestra were Andromache’s 
Lament from Bruch’s “Achilles” and the 
“Vitellia” aria from Mozart’s “Titus.” 
30th numbers are practically unknown 
here. After each she was applauded to 
the echo. Her extra numbers at this after- 
noon’s performance were “My heart at thy 
sweet voice,” from “Samson et Dalila,” and 


J 


Schubert’s “Erlk6nig,’ which received 
enormous applause. The orchestra played 
particularly well in the Franck Symphony, 
which is well known here. 

Despite the coldest weather of the Win- 
ter Director Zach and his men gave an ad- 
mirable concert last Sunday afternoon 
without a soloist, ending with the ever- 
popular “Blue Danube Waltz.” And how 
Mr. Zach did play it! The Republic stated 
the next morning that the entire audience 
was “waltzing down the street after the 
concert” and such was nearly the case. It 
was played with intense spirit. 

The Grand Opera committee announces 
that at least three-fourths of the Odeon 
has been sold for the season of grand op- 
era next month. H. W. C. 


Heinemann Sings at Reception in His 
Honor 


At a recent reception held in honor of 
Alexander Heinemann, the German lieder 
singer, by A. H. Ivins and Edith Ivins, 
at their home in New York, Mr. Heine- 
mann sang “Wohin?” “Erl Konig,” “Drei 
Wanderer,” “Cry of Rachael” and several 
other songs. His remarkable interpretative 
powers and fine voice were shown to good 
advantage in these songs. Miss Ivins, a 
dramatic soprano, sang a number of French 
songs charmingly. Among those invited 
and most of whom were present were 
Mme. Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch, 


Emma Thursby, Dinh Gilly, Mme. Emmy 
Destinn, Alfred Hertz, Josef Stransky, 
M. de Segurola, Mr. and Mrs. Mattfeld, 


Kitty Cheatham, Sergei Klibanski, Adriano 
Ariani, Mme. Bella Alten, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Aldo Randegger, Count and Countess 
Fabri, Max Spicker, Charlotte Lund, 
Signor Sorrentino, Signor Buzzi-Peccia, 
Paul Dufault, Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Klam- 
roth, Herbert Witherspoon and J. Frank 
\ldrich. 


New Opera On French Revolution Pro- 
duced in Paris 


Paris, Jan. 13—“Les Girondins,” a lyric 
drama in four acts, was produced last 
night at the Gaite Theater with consid- 
erable success. It is a succession of thrill- 
ing pictures of the French Revolution 
connected by a dramatic love intrigue. The 
score was composed by Fernand de Borne 
and the words by André Leneka and Paul 
de Choudens. 
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KITTY GHEATHAM 


Excerpts from Some Press Comments of Miss 
Cheatham’s Recent Holiday Matinées at the 
Lyceum Theater, New York City 


Lawrence Reamer in the New York Sun: 


Miss Cheatham seemed yesterday to have a larger audience 
than usual. Always the Lyceum Theater seems full when she 
sings, but yesterday it looked more crowded than ever. There 
was no more laughter, for that certainly could not happen. 
The appreciative wave of treble laughter is always at the flood 
when Miss Cheatham sings and talks to the adoring youngsters 
and grown-ups that gather about her. She makes of every song 
a little narrative that must hold their interest. 


7 * . 


The New York Tribune: 

A performance of “Hamlet’’ without the melancholy Dane and 
Christmas week without a recital by Miss Cheatham are equally 
unthinkable. The large audience was in evident sympathy. with 
all that she offered. 

Miss Cheatham is the spirit of the female Peter Pan. When 
we listen to her we feel that nothing has ever really grown up. 
Against Ibsen and Maeterlinck and D’Annunzio she proclaims 
the spirit of Eugene Field and Engelbert Humperdinck. Miss 
Cheatham’s art—and she is an artist—is delightful in her chil- 
dren’s songs and stories. These she gives beautifully, humor- 
ously, tenderly, and these, with her darky stories, give her re- 
citals a unique place in New York's cycle of entertainments. 

- * 


Edward Ziegler in the New York Herald: 


* * * Kitty Cheatham sang, talked and recited just the sort of 
program that fitted her, her audience and the happy occasion of 
Christmas. Of course no matinée by Miss Cheatham would be 
complete without some negro songs, so _ these were included. 
Everything else, too, from froggies to Christmas dreams, was 
touched upon. Miss Cheatham swayed her hearers to tears with 
sentiment one moment and had them laughing like happy children 
the next, which proves her art as an entertainer. 
— * 7 


The New York Times: 
* * * Tt was a delightful afternoon for Miss Cheatham’s admirers, 
and they are many. 
om __ 7 
Louis De Foe in the New York World: 


Kitty Cheatham’s annual Christmas recitals are always antici- 
pated more than some people may believe. Of course, all were 
delighted, as they always: are, with Miss Cheatham’s perform: 
ances. Indeed, some of the braver and more enthusiastic of 
her admirers spoke right up and told her_ so, hese enter- 
tainments, made up of child-lore, negro melodies and sayings, 
sentimental, sometimes semi-religious, scraps from the best liter- 
ature, are much more formidable, artistically, than they appear 
to be on their surface. Miss Cheatham’s gentle, delightful per- 
sonality illuminates them. She is an adult reincarnation of the 
spirit of childhood. Thus she finds it easy to appeal not only to 
the children but to grown-ups as well. She is to this extent 
unique among our professional entertainers. 

7. * 7 


W. B. Chase in the New York Evening Sun: 


Lady Gregory and a half dozen of the Irish players occupied 
a box yesterday afternoon while Kitty Cheatham gave the house- 
hold of visitors a sample of real American folklore in the South- 
ern Negro songs and Spirituals, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’ 
and “De Ol’ Time Religion,” as well as Darkey stories of the 
“Ku-Klux” and Uncle Remus’s “Tar Baby.” The usher who 
handed purple orchids over the footlights had to wait until the 
singer made a deep courtesy to her guest of honor before she 
discovered the flowers. And at five-thirty o’clock, after two and 
a half hours, the little singer was still holding a house that stood 
with its furs on during the inimitable ‘‘Solomon Grundy,” “Don’t 
Be What You Ain't,” Helen Haze’s “Visitors” and George Mac- 
Donald’s “Baby.” The curtain went up in pitchy darkness to a 
ringing of chimes and Christmas bells. Then presto! out popped 
an electric lighted Christmas tree, and wink and blink there was 
another, flashing all colors at once till the stage was a forest of 
the “Shining Seven,” as in William Butler Yeats’s best of the 
new lullabies. There were even four tiny trees on the grand 
piano, and near by a Noah’s ark, a doll hobby horse rider and 
about a seven-year-old “Boy Scout” realistic doll. Miss 
Cheatltim might have been a quaint family portrait in a gown 
of the fashion of the seventies after the crinolines. The pink silk 
overskirt drooped behind in a monstrous bustle or ‘‘balmoral”’ 
that bobbed emphatically with every Grecian head of a ‘supple 
figure. Two baby blue bows on the lace-ruffled front pointed a 
moral of “When the Flowers Dress for Tea.” Only a child, who 
had been to a plav once, exclaimed that this party was different 
because they didn’t change the scenes. 

_ . 7 


Sylvester Rawling in the New York Evening World: 


The wonder of it is Miss Cheatham’s infinite variety. Her 
delichtful introductory remarks, whether illuminative, instructive. 
humorous, pathetic, or all combined, are never twice the same. 
Her gestures are never the same. Her voice inflections are 
never the same. At what labor must she achieve her seeming 
spontaneity! 
* - * 


Emilie Frances Bauer in the New York Evening Mail: 

Where Miss Cheatham gets her selections will always be a 
source of wonder to those knowing the difficulties of this phase. 
She had eighteen new numbers, many of them of an exceedingly 
high order. Her genius does not lie in her selectiors nor in het 
delivery solely; her preliminary remarks, her facial suggestions. 
her tugging at the strings and at the brim of her little lace hat 
‘are in themselves distinct entertainment. 

_ * om 


Irving Weil in the New York Evening Journal: 

As to folk-songs Kitty Cheatham yesterday afternoon at the 
Lyceum Theater disclosed in one of her negro songs a frag- 
ment, if you will, but something that had more of the whole 
atmosphere of the negro in the ante-bellum South—which is 
generally sentimentalized beyond belief—than anything the writer 
had ever heard before. Here was folk-song in the making, and 
with all that rare beauty of appropriateness, of homely sin 
cerity, of the exhalation of reality, that true folk-song possesses. 


o a * 
The New York Evening Post: 

Miss Cheatham had her usual large audience. Her program 
was of the same general excellence. Perhaps the ‘most interest 
ing part was the division of Negro songs and stories, in the de 
livery of which this artist has few rivals to-day. 

_ * . 
J. Pitts Sanborn in the New York Evening Globe: 

For the most part Miss Cheatham kept to the Children’s songs, 
in which old and young like her so well, and the Negro songs 
and stories, of which she can never give us’ enough. A most 
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entertaining feature of the program was a group of “Eight Dif- 
ferent Types of Children.” The humor, wit and wisdom 
of Miss Cheatham’s little introductions and commentaries in this 
group were at least as good as the songs themselves. 





Program of Miss Cheatham’s 
First Recital—Lyceum The- 
ater, New York, Dec. 26, 1911 


PART I. 


First Time. Written for Miss Cheatham.) 
A CHRISTMAS QUESTION (Eugene 7) 


(MS. First Time. Written for Miss Cheatham. ) 
STILLY NIGHT, STARRY AND BRIGHT! (Stille 
BORE, Se: TONED bon 565 65 0050008858 Franz Gruber 
(English Version by Dean Farrar.) (1818) 


CHRIST’S EVE (Herbert Farjeon)......... Harry Farjeon 
(First Time. Written for Miss Cheatham.) 
A GHRISTMAS DREAM... s+ secccsssncd Mary Helen Brown 
(MS. First Time. Written for Miss Cheatham.) 
SOME INQUISITIVE FAIRIES—SOME MUSICAL 
GRASSHOPPERS AND THEIR “RILLOBY 
i eer ere Tree -«..dacqueline Hendrick 
(MS. First Time. Written for Miss Cheatham.) 
(Henry Newboldt. ) 
TWO GERMAN FOLK SONGS: 
Hin Mannlein steht im Walde (from ‘‘Haensel and 
Gretel’’). 
LIEBER SPIELMANN (from ‘‘Koenigskinder,’’ 
Souvenir of ‘‘DER LIEBER SPIELMANN,’’ 
E. Humperdinck (December 27, 1910) 
TWO MUCH LOVED CHRISTMAS DOLLS: Jerushy, 
Jessie Gaynor 
The Plaint of the Little Bisque Doll (H. BE. 
Warner). Written for Miss Cheatham. 
Herman Avery Wade 
THE SEA-GULL AND THBP CROW...... Frederick Norton 
(MS. First Time. Written for Miss Cheatham.) 
FOUR NEW SONGS, from ‘‘Thyme and Lavender,”’ 
Frederick Norton 


PROLOGUE—Christmas ......c.ee0-. «...-Kenneth Grahame 
(MS 


H. Neidlinger 





(First Time in America.) 


Fashions of the Day. | 
The Water-Lilies’ Tea Party. 
The Other Side of the Sky. rW. Graham Robertson 
The Gentle Dark. 


THE DESERT (a Tragedy and a Growth): 


The Old Hippopotamus............. W. H. Neidlinger 
(MS. First Time. Written for Miss Cheatham.) 
HOW THE CAMEL GOT HIS HUMP..... Rudyard Kipling 

Music to Song ...... Coe coeereteenies Edward German 
PART II. 
*WHERE LOVE IS. THERE CHRIST IS.......... Tolstoi 


SOME OLD NEGRO SONGS AND SAYINGS. 


PART III, 
ABOUT SHEPHERDS: 
The Little Shepherd from ‘‘The Children’s Corner,”’ 
C. Debussy 
(Permission of the Composer. Prose pastel by 
Walter Pritchard Eaton.) 


THE GREAT SHEPHERD (The Little Grey Lamb), 
Archibald Sullivan 

ABOUT FROGGIES (Their Birth and other Most Im- 

portant Happenings) : 
The Wiggly Waggly Polliwog...Harvey Worthington Loomis 
(MS. Written for Miss Cheatham.) 
Mr. Froggie Went a’ Courting (Traditional). 

CRADLE SONG (William Butler Yeats), 

Magdalen Worden 


SOME MORE TRADITIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. 


*Adapted by Miss Cheatham from Prof. Leo Wiener’s Rus 
sian Translation. 
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A Remarkable Record of 


Continuous Successes in 
Seventeen Cities—Compris- 
ing a Journey of 12,000 


Miles in Two Months. 


Excerpts from Press Comments on Tour 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean: 


Kitty Cheatham, an artist of splendid and unique gifts, has 
lost none of her exquisite charm. Nothing in the way of enter- 
tainment has been so much enjoyed in a long time as the de- 
lightful program which she gave yesterday afternoon at the 
Woman’s Athletic Club. 


The Chicago Tribune: 


Such was the enthusiasm that Miss Cheatham was applauded 
at the close of a two hours’ program until she was forced to 
make a charming speech of appreciation. 


* * * 


The Cincinnati Times-Star: 


What few artists are endowed with a rare sense of humor 
and equipped with a technic which displays on a facile counte- 
nance every shade of naive inspiration and wonderful imagery. 
The equipment of Kitty Cheatham is of this rare variety, and 
one wishes to pay an actual tribute to the things, which are 
particularly her own. 

7 * * 


The Detroit Free Press: 


The heart of a child, the soul of an artist and the under- 
standing of a true woman and the technic to send it all over the 
footlights and make her audience feel with her=this is Kitt, 
Cheatham, a great artist in the biggest sense of the word. 


° * * o 


The Detroit Times: 


Looking like a dainty shepherdess in a French pastel or water 
color, Kitty Cheatham commanded attention and admiration from 
the moment she stepped on the Lyceum Theater stage, and 
before she had finished her first old French song recognition and 
capitulation to a great artist were complete. The managers are 
to be congratulated on presenting the most artistic treat of this 
year. 

* * - 


St. Louis Globe: 


One of the most delightful recitals ever heard here was given 
by Kitty Cheatham at the Wednesday Club Auditorium. Her 
program was incomparable. 


* * * 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat: 


_In a program as delightful as any given here in many years, 
Kitty Cheatham measured up to the fullest expectations. 


. * . 


The New Orleans Item: 

Kitty Cheatham completely captivated a large audience in the 
Aethaneum by the charm of her personality and the seriousness 
of her art. In this sophisticated day her success is phenomenal 
when one considers her simple means of conveying her impres- 
sion. Miss Cheatham presents miniatures, mot canvases, and 
how wonderful they are when viewed through the proper lens. 


. . o 


Nashville (Tenn.) Banner: 


When a man or woman makes good in the world their return 
to their home city is generally a matter of intense pride. Kitty 
Cheatham is an artist in the biggest and most desired way—her 
very name suggests all that is loveliest and best. She received 
an ovation from the audience after one of the most delightful 
recitals given here for years, 


7 * * 


Newark (N. J.) News: 

The men and women who heard Kitty Cheatham’s beautiful 
recital in Symphony Hall enjoyed such sweets in song and story 
as must have been for them a garland of fragrant blossoms 
crowning their thanksgiving. The exquisite intimacy of her 
work, the heart she puts into it, make the appeal she exerts 
universal. 

* . * 
Brooklyn Eagle: 

The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association had the inimitable Kitty 
Cheatham, whose charm and wonderful humor at once con- 
quered her intellectual audience. 
ments of real greatness along her own special lines. 


7 * * 


Caryl! B. Storrs in the Minneapolis Tribune: 


It is not too much to say that in all the world to-day there 
is no greater artist than Kitty Cheatham. . . . She is the 
seeker, the finder, and the teller of the eternal truths that lie 
at the core of life’s trifles; if, indeed, any real part of life can 
be a trifle. She specializes in the infinitesimal, which, after all, 
is but the other end of the infinite; the quality of size existing 
only in the eye of man, and not in the eye of God. She is a 
painter of exquisite miniatures, but with such selective genius 
for the absolute and the essential and for the artistic revealment 
of these to others less clear-sighted than she, that one places her 
little pictures in an inner gallery of the memory, to be visited 
oftener than thos: more spacious halls where hang the larger 
canvases. . . . In the perfect expression of the inmost spirit 
of childhood Miss Cheatham stands alone, realizing to the full 
the inspired truth of the Worthworth lines: 

“Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come, 
From God, who is our home.” 


7 . 7 


Frank Marshall in the Kansas City Journal: 


It is very doubtful if any offering of the Willis Wood man- 
agement thus far has afforded more genuine and appreciative 
enjoyment than the delightful recital of Kitty Cheatham yesterday 
afternoon. Miss Cheatham is an artist who has created a place 
for herself, and who has filled it with distirction for nearly a 
decade, gaining a rank as an interpreter of child life and negro 
character that has gained her an international reputation. She 
is a singer, actress, suggester, interpreter, creator, raconteur, all 
in one. Her recitals cannot be judged by the ordinary concert 
standards. The average concert singer who would attempt the 
things she does so exquisitely would fall ignominiously, for Miss 
Cheatham expresses herself the most effectually when she is most 
artistic. She delves deep into the treasure chest of childhood 
down into th timeless perennial elementals that belong to no age 
and no country in particular, but which have been hoarded up 
since the first child, and will be completed only when the last 
child grows up. Field, Stevenson and Riley rhymed with pens 
dipped into that fountain of eternal youthfulness that does not 
spring up in the hearts of children alone, but may keep young 
the unwithered heart of age. : 
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MORE GERMAN OPERA IN CHICAGO 


‘Die Walkure” and ‘Lohengrin’ Features of a Week—Revivals 
of Repertoire’s Favorites 


Bureau of Musical America, 

No. 624 South Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Jan. 15, 1912. 
HE vitality of the opera season con- 
tinues to keep up astonishingly. The 
week opened with a satisfactory perform- 
ance of “Die Walkiire,” the new addition 
to the cast being Mme. Jeanne Gerville- 
Réache, as Fricka, who in all points was 
artistic and engaging. Although Alfred 
Szendrei was laid low with fever he in- 
sisted upon violating the orders of his 

physician and left his sick bed to direct. 
On Thursday evening “The Tales of 
Hoffmann” had a picturesque revival with 
Edmond Warnery in the role of Hoffmann. 
He was highly approved by the audience. 
Alice Zepilli assumed the rédle of Antonia, 
formerly filled by Maggie Teyte, and made 
its song message ring brilliantly. Hector 
Dufranne reveled in the eccentric, 
comedy of Coppellius, and Gustave Huber- 
deau made Dr. Miracle a weird and fear- 


some factor. 

Wednesday had a veritable Mary Gar- 
den matinée, with “Cinderella” as the at- 
traction, the receipts of the crowded house 
being given for*the benefit of the Chicago 
Boys’ Home. Miss Garden gave her check 
for $1,600 as a non-resident patroness ol 
the charity. When she came before the 
curtain, at the close of the second act, the 
boys filling the entire upper house arose 
and gave her a slogan in which the name 
“Garden” was skilfully worded. It made 
the echoes ring and surprised the fair 
singer, who was kept busy responding to 
curtain calls. The new Cinderella of the 
cast was Alice Zepilli, who carried the ac- 
tion upon sympathetic lines and made the 


low 
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song telling and spontaneous. In the eve- 
ning “Lohengrin” was repeated with Jane 
Osborn Hannah as Elsa. She gave the 
poetic part all the traditional values that 
obtain in the land of Wagner. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink added strength and au- 
thority to the role of Ortrud (the part 
that marked her first appearance in Amer- 





Marta Witkowska, Contralto of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, as “Delilah” 


ica on this stage). Charles Dalmorés was 
the picturesque investor of the title role, 
and Clarence Whitehill gave subtlety and 
significance as well as splendid vocalistic 
value to the part of Telramund. 

Thursday evening witnessed a revival of 
“Thais” with Mary Garden as the tempt 
ress and Hector Dufranne as the some- 
what vigorous Athanaél. Edmond Warn- 
ery appeared as the gay roysterer Nicias, 
making him a nicturesque personage. 

The production of “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” the new opera by Ermanno 
Wolf-Ferrari, announced as the important 
event of the fast passing season, was not 
ready, so both the day and night were 
given to rehearsals for the good of the 
service. 

“Lohengrin” was given to a good-sized 
audience on Saturday afternoon with the 
same cast as earlier in the week, save that 
Marta Witkowska gave the role of Ortrud, 
singing it entirely in the original key and 
giving it a more persuasive and powerful 
performance than marked her first prom 
ising essay in this most difficult dramatic 
role of the répertoire. In the evening 
Jeanne Gerville-Réache, as the vivacious 
and charming Carmen, attracted an enor- 
mous audience. Her spirited and colorful 
characterization of the wild, wayward her- 
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oine has many points of originality and at- 
traction to make it magnetic. Mario Guar- 
dabassi gave a well-tempered and praise- 
worthy portrayal of Don José, singing it 
with fine appreciation for its musical and 
dramatic values. 

The management is seriously considering 
an all-western institution, with a wider 
range of influence extending to the Pacific 
coast, but has as yet made no definite an- 
nouncement as to this settlement. 


ce 2. . 





GUESTS OF HUNGRY CLUB 


Hallett Gilberté, New York Composer, 
Sings New Songs at Banquet 


Hallett Gilberté, the New York com- 
poser, and Edmund Breese, the distin- 
guished actor, were the guests of the Hun- 
gry Club on Saturday evening, January 13. 
Mr. Gilberté, who has just returned to 
town after a successful concert tour, was 
heard in three songs by Edwin Walker, 
sung for the first time in manuscript, and 
“Song of the Woods,” by Adolph M. Foers- 
ter, of Pittsburgh. The Kahn Trio played 
“La Gaité,” “Gavotte” and “Minuet,” by 
Mr. Gilberté, while Julia Hume, soprano, 
formerly of the Manhattan Opera House, 
sang with much charm the composer’s “The 
Rain Drop,” “The Bird,” “Spring Sere- 
nade” and Menuet “La Phyllis.” Mr. 
Breese gave a dramatic scene with music 
by Mr. Gilberté, arousing the greatest en- 
thusiasm with it among his hearers. Mrs. 
Gilberté was also heard in a number of 


readings. 
Four songs of Mr. Gilberté’s: “Two 
Roses” and “Forever and a Day,” the lat- 


ter dedicated to Cecil Fanning, “A Maiden’s 
Yea and Nay” and “Ah Love but a Day” 
have just been accepted by the publishing 
house of Carl Fischer, New York, and will 
appear from the press in the near future. 
Mme. Jeanne Jomelli will introduce at her 
New York recital at Carnegie Hall his new 
cycle “Songs of the Seasons,” dedicated 
to her, and also by request his Menuet “La 
Phyllis,” which she has sung on all her 
programs since last season, when it ap- 
peared. 





Brooklyn’s Liszt Centenial Concert 


The long-delayed Liszt Centennial Con- 
cert by the Brooklyn Arion Society under 
the direction of Arthur Claassen took 
place in the Academy of Music on Thurs- 
day evening before a crowded house. The 
program enlisted the co-operation of a 
men’s chorus of one hundred and seventy, 
a women’s chorus of one hundred and an 
orchestra of forty-five from the New York 
Philharmonic Society, and as soloists Ar- 
thur Friedheim, pianist, and Caroline 
Mihr-Hardy, soprano. The playing of the 
Liszt E Flat Concerto by Mr. Friedheim 
was so enthusiastically received that he 
was compelled to respond with several en- 
cores. Mme. Mihr-Hardy also made a 
marked impression with “Die Lorelei.” Her 


German group also included “Standchen” 
and two songs by Mr. Claassen, who 
shared in the liberal recalls. That the 


choruses were rousing goes without saying, 
especially in the group of -folk songs. 


PRAISE FOR GRUPPE'S 
PLAYING AT CONCERT 


Young ’Cellist Has Assistance of 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
at Carnegie Hall 


Paulo Grunpe, the young ’cellist, ap- 
peared for the first time this Winter in 
New York, at Carnegie Hall, on Friday 
evening of last week, in conjunction with 


the Russian Symphony Orchestra. The 
program of the event follows: 
Norwegian Artists’ Carnival (Svendsen), Rus- 


sian Symphony Orchestra; Concerto (Haydn) Alle- 
gro moderato, Adagio, Allegro, Paulo Gruppe; 
(a) Berceuse, (b) Dance of the Gnomes from the 
suite “Nur and Anitra’’ (Ilyinsky), Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Nocturne (Julius Klengel), Si- 
cilienne (Gabriel Fauré), Rondon (Anton Dvorak), 
Paulo Gruppe; Concerto (Edward Lalo). 


Mr. Gruppe enjoyed a very hearty re- 
ception throughout the evening, and in re- 
sponse to the applause had to add several 
encores to his program. His playing had 
some marked excellences, though it is 
worthy of note at the outset that the 
weather was about of the worst kind that 
the player of any stringed instrument could 
possibly suffer. It was especially in the 
Adagio of the Haydn concerto, a subse- 
quent short and poetic encore number of 
Russian character, Klengel’s “Nocturne” 
and Fauré’s “Sicilienne” that the young ar- 
tist shone to best advantage. In passages 
of flowing cantilena his tone was beauti- 
ful in quality and he played with repose 
and poetic effect. 

In addition to providing satisfactory ac- 
companiments in the Haydn and Lalo con- 
certos the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
played well Svendsen’s very un-Norwegian 
“Artists’ Carnival”—a work of much melo- 
dic banality—and Ilyinsky’s lovely “Ber- 
ceuse” and his “Dance of the Gnomes.” 
The musical content of the latter is of 
small significance, but it was spiritedly 
played-and had to be repeated. 


MH. @. F. 





Mlle. 


Katrina Geltzer, who has been appear- 
ing with the Imperial Russian Ballet at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, left 
America last Saturday on the Oceanic in 
order to reach Moscow in time to take 
part in a ballet, which is to be produced 
there within three weeks. Efforts were 
made to induce Mlle. Geltzer to remain in 
América and continue on the tour with the 
Russian Ballet, which is to be produced 
there within three weeks, but she regarded 
it as more impc:tant to hurry back to Rus- 
sia, for the reason that at the close of the 
ballet in Moscow she will be permitted to 
make long tours of other countries and at 
the same time remain a pensioner of the 
Russian opera house. 


Geltzer Departs For Russia 


The European tour of Germaine Schnizer, 
the pianist, this season embraces sixty con- 
certs. 
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SPALDING RETURNS TO CHICAGO 





His Appearance Before the Amateur Musical Club a Happy Circum- 


stance—Puccini Now Has Entrée to the Windy City 


Teyte Gives a Dinner 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Ave., ° 
Chicago, Jan, 15, 1912. 


|? was a happy and complimentary cir- 

cumstance that Albert Spalding should 
have been the soloist under the auspices of 
the Amateur Musical Club last Monday. 
For many years the mothers of many tal- 
ented children associated with the mem- 
bership of this great organization have 
witnessed with pride the growth of musical 
spirit in and about Chicago and observed 
many of its gifted sons and daughters ad- 
vance to eminence. As a very young. child 
Mr. Spalding showed remarkable fondness 
for music and would sit for hours listening 
to his mother, a fine singer and accom- 
plished musician. At seven he asked for a 
violin and quickly astonished his parents 
by his aptitude for the instrument. A 
three-quarter size Gagliano was secured and 
he commenced his studies in Florence, 
where the family had a Winter residence. 
His preceptor, Chiti, of Florence, was so 
impressed with his work that he did every- 
thing possible to advance his gifted pupil, 
who, at the tender age of ten, appeared 
before the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, starting early with royal patronage. 
It was suggested that he undergo the try- 
ing test of the examination for the Bologne 
Conservatoire and he passed with flying 
colors. It was declared that he, then in 
his fourteenth year, was the youngest to 
pass such an exacting ordeal, but it was 
subsequently discovered in the records of 
the institution that Mozart had passed un- 
der the same conditions at the same age 
133 years before. These artistic home- 
comings at the Amateur Musical Club are 
impressive occasions. 

x * x 


Mme. Rosa Olitzka’s annual recital will 
take place at the Studebaker Theater Sun- 
day afternoon, March 3. 

es. ¢ 


The Lombardi Opera Company, under 
the direction of Chev. Fulgenzio Guerrieri, 
whom the enthusiastic press agent de- 


scribes as “The South American Tos- 
canini,” under the impression that Chicago 
needs more than from seven to ten operas 
of the grand variety per week, is crowding 
itself on the stage of the Lyric for a week 
to take advantage of what it considers es- 
sential in a certain heavy percentage of 
Puccini operas for popular hearing. It is 
ingenuously advertised that ‘The iron hand 
of Ricordi rests quite lovingly upon the 
head of the distinguished South American 
impresario.” This is a fine figure of 
speech, but the sensation of the iron hand 
on the head is far from comfortable to the 
majority of imaginations; still, the semi- 
tropic elasticity of the joyous South Amer- 
ican nature probably enjoys things like that. 
The Puccini melodic poultice is a good 
thing, if any soreness exists. Chicago, 
however, denies that she has experienced 
any serious pains or regrets in this matter, 
and the fact that she has enjoyed the 
busiest, most varied and undeniably’ pros- 
perous opera season in her history in no 
uncertain sense indicates that Puccini was, 
strictly speaking, not essential to success. 
x * & 

One of the vital sparks of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company has been Maggie 
Teyte. Her abounding vitality and interest 
in everybody and everything has led her 
far out of the conventional seclusion too 
frequently preferred by the prima donnas. 
She has been the toast of the town in many 
social functions and showed her capability 
in “getting back” by giving a dinner to a 
number of her society friends here last 
Tuesday evening at the Blackstone, the 
English and French rooms being placed at 
her disposal. The musical program was 
given by Miss Teyte, who played: her own 
accompaniments to an interesting expo- 
sition of Debussy songs, several selec- 
tions by Reynaldo Hahn, together with se- 
lections from Offenbach’s “La Perichole,” 
the last showing her twinkling humor in 
the lighter line of music. 

Miss Teyte starts her concert tour this 
week with a fine list of engagements that 
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after important Eastern cities will take her 
into Canada for a brief trip, and it is fur- 
ther worthy of note that on February 5 
she will be a guest artist of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company to invest the title 
role of “Mignon,” a part in which she won 
much distinction abroad. It is possible that 
she may have opportunity later to appear 
with this great organization in Debussy’s 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” her work in this 
opera having achieved unusual compliment 
abroad. The first contract signed for the 
new season complimented Maggie Teyte 
for securing her services for the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company during 1912-13. 
* * * 

Hans Schumann-Heink, a son of the 
great contralto, and Karl Formes, the 
grandson of the eminent operatic basso, 
work side by side in the jewelry repair de- 
partment of Marshall Field & Co. Both 
young men have been well adventured in 
experiences, Karl Formes in the mines of 
California, and Hans Schumann-Heink as 
a member of the Sixth United States Cav- 
alry, and both have studied music. It 
hardly needs be remarked that both young 
men are skilled in watch repairing. 

x * * 

Ben Jeerson, the publicist of Lyon & 
Healy, who has forgotten more about the 
gentle art of piano advertising belles-let- 
tres than most men know, has diversions 
and accomplishments aside from dabbling 
in printer’s ink and fictional periodicals. 
He has just written and composed a lul- 
laby that a well-known Eastern publishing 
house proprietor declares will be in the 
best-seller class. 

x * * 

The Marion Green Concert. Company, 
enlisting Marion Green, basso cantante; 
Katherine Howard Warde, pianist, and 
Ludwig Beckler, violinist, has been enjoying 
a successful tour in the Middle West. 
Marion Green declares that seemingly the 
colder the weather the warmer the audience 
and this is a severe Winter, according to 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

x *k x 

Many friends of William Lynes Hub- 
bard, the distinguished ex-critic of the 
Chicago Tribune, were pleased to have 
cards from him during the holiday season 
that had a personal interest in photographs 
of picturesque scenes in and about Oxford 
University in England, where he is now, as 
he terms it, “improving his mind.” 

* ok * 

Albert Borroff, basso cantante, who sev- 
eral months ago gave a novelty program, 
embracing a number of Biblical pieces, is 
preparing a recital with a view to exploit- 
ing Russian and Hungarian folk songs. 

CuHarLes E. Nixon. 


WOLF-FERRARI SONATA 








Opera Composer’s Work a Feature of 
Mannes Recital in New York 


The second sonata recital by David and 
Clara Mannes took place at the Belasco 
Theater, New York, on Sunday evening, 
January 14. The presence of Ermanno 
Wolf-Ferrari in America after the success- 
ful production of his “Le Donne Curiose” 
had no doubt much to do with these ar- 
tists’ presentation of a movement from his 
Sonata in A Minor. The movement 
chosen, “Recitativo-Adagio,” proved to be 
a fine example of serious composition, and 
was played with great finish and _ style. 
It is music of a different type from that 
of his two operas heard here, modern in 
spirit and was well received by the audience. 

Bach’s E Major Sonata was given with 
admirable ensemble and Beethoven’s F 
Major Sonata and the César Franck were 
done with poetic feeling and imagination. 
Mrs. Mannes distinguished herself in the 
difficult piano part of the Franck work and 
the ensemble of the two artists was on a 
high plane of excellence throughout. 





It is a fact not generally known that 
Robert S. Hichens, the author of “The Gar- 
den of Allah” and “The Fruitful Vine,” was 
once headed toward a musical career. He 
abandoned a career at Oxford in order to 
study music and served for several years as 
music critic of the London World, succeed- 
ing Bernard Shaw in that capacity. He 
abandoned music because he foresaw more 
fame for himself in writing. 
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THIRD NOVELTY AT METROPOLITAN 





‘* Versiegelt,’? by Leo Blech, Promises Wealth of Musical Humor—Its 
Comic Story—Composer the Director of Berlin Royal Opera 


EO BLECH’S one act opera, “Versie- 
gelt” (“Sealed Up”), the third nov- 
elty of the season to be presented by Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, will have its American premiére at 
this Saturday’s matinée January 20. It 
will be conducted by Alfred Hertz, who 
has superintended all the rehearsals. The 
opera is fifty minutes long. It will be fol- 
lowed by “Pagliacci,” sung by Mme. Des- 
tinn and MM. Caruso and Amato. The 
cast of “Versiegelt” will be as follows 


Braun, the Burgomaster, Hermarn Weil; Else, 
his daughter, Bella Alten; Frau Gertrud Schramm, 
a young widow, Johanna Gadski; Frau Willmer, 
a neighbor, Marie Mattfeld; Be rtel, her son, City 
Clerk, Hermann Jadiowker; Lampe, the Burgomas- 
ter’s bailiff, Otto Goritz; Nachbar, Knote, Marcel 
Reiner; Der Schiitzen Koensg, Basil Ruysdael; 
Nachtwachter, William Hinshaw. 


It is noteworthy that every novelty of 
the season at the Metropolitan thus far has 
been of a light and happy description. This 
is true of “Lobetanz” and “Le Donne Cu- 
riose” and now of ‘“Versiegelt.” “Versie- 
gelt” is a one-act comic opera, text by 
Richard Batka, after Rauppach, and the ac- 
tion passes in a German village about the 
year 1830. The scene reveals a sitting room 
in the home of Frau Schramm, who lives 
alone but who is not averse to the idea of 
marrying the Burgomaster. Frau Will- 
mer, her neighbor, rushes in to announce 
that the Burgomaster has ordered all her 
effects sold for taxes. Her most prized 
possession is her wardrobe and this rau 


Schramm promises to take in her own 
house for safe keeping. 
The fact that Krau Willmer’s son, Ber- 


tel, is in love with the daughter (Else) of 
the Burgomaster, complicates the situation 
further, for the Burgomaster disapproves 
of the match. The young lovers enter and 
sing their woes and shortly afterward the 
Burgomaster himself comes  a-wooing. 
While he is there his bailiff, Lampe, comes 
to seal up the wardrobe, which has been 
discovered after the two women had had 
it moved to its new environment. To es- 
cape the eye of the gossiping bailiff, the 
Burgomaster hides in the wardrobe and 
later, while he is sealed up there, his 
daughter and her lover take advantage of 
the situation to make him promise his con- 
sent to their marriage and a dowry of a 
house and lot in the bargain. When the 
Burgomaster is released he accepts the sit- 
uation good-naturedly and asks the widow 
Schramm to be his wife. He kisses her 
ardently and then perceives that his daugh- 
tér and Bertel are following his example. 
“Another seal!” cries the Burgomaster 


happily and the curtain falls amid laughter 
and cheers. 

“Versiegelt” will be the first work by 
Leo Blech to be heard in this country. 





to ’96 he was conductor of the Opera at 


Aix-la-Chapelle, and in preparing “Hansel 
und Gretel” for performance there came 
into relationship with its composer and 
studied Summers under Humperdinck for 
several years. Blech’s success at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where he advanced ‘from second 
to first conductor, brought him to the at- 
tention of Director Angelo Neumann, of 
the Prague Opera, with the result of an 
eventual engagement there as capellmeis- 


Leo Blech, Composer of “Versiegelt” 


Blech was born at Aix-la-Chapelle April 
21, 1871, and although he entered a busi- 
ness career in obedience to his father’s 
wish, soon abandoned it for music. He 
studied for a year at the Hochschule, Ber- 
lin, under Rudorff and Bargiel. From 1893 


ter, which lasted for nine years, from 1899 
to 1908. He was particularly successful in 
conducting the Wagner operas, and besides 
officiating at the Opera also conducted the 
orchestra in symphony concerts. Since 
1908 Herr Blech has been at the Berlin 


Royal Opera, having been summoned 
there, it is said, partly on the recommenda- 
tion of Richard Strauss, who was much 
impressed with Blech’s preduction of his 
“Salomé” at Prague. 

In the meantime Blech was gaining re- 
nown as a composer. His one-act opera, 
“Dar War Ich,” produced in 1902, was 
performed with success in many German 
cities, and following this came “Alpen- 
k6nig und Menschenfiend” and “Aschen- 
brédel,” which also won approval. “Ver- 
siegelt,” which was dedicated to Humper- 
dinck, was first performed in Hamburg in 
1908 and was greatly admired there and in 
other German cities. Blech has also writ- 
ten a song cycle, “Der Galante Abbe,” to 
verses written by Emmy Destinn, the so- 
prano, and numerous other songs, piano 
pieces and choral works. He has also 
composed three symphonic poems. 

“Versiegelt” is said to be replete with 
captivating melody and to contain much 
that is genuinely humorous. Its several 
ensemble numbers are said to be delightful. 





Neighborhood Singing Clubs Formed in 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 8—The F ortnightly 
Club, an organization of 800 women, now in 
its nineteenth season, has organized a num 
ber of Neighberhood Singing Clubs, which 
are not only proving a success in them- 
selves, but are affording a valuable outlet 
for club enthusiasm. Classes are held in 
three of the public schools and in a Settle- 
ment House, under the direction of young 
men and women, anxious to gain practical 
experience in chorus training, and at the 
same time share with others the opportunity 
for musical education. A nominal fee is 
charged the members to cover cost of 
music and incidental expenses. The mem- 
bers are recruited from the department 
stores, factories, etc. A concert with solo- 
ists from the Fortnightly Club has been 
planned for end of the season. Ruby Gall, 
Judith Morrill, Harper G. Smythe and 
Kdward MacCullagh are the leaders of the 
classes, and commendation is also due Mrs. 
Marie Burt Parr, whose normal training 
classes have provided preliminary instruc- 
tion. A. B. 


Max Saou’ Cnsetet Concert 


The Max Jacobs String Quartet will give 
its second concert in the North Ball Room 
of the Hotel Astor on Tuesday evening, 
January 23, when it will present Haydn's 
1) Major Quartet, the D Minor Quartet 
of Schubert and a Trio in C Minor, op. 38, 
by Gretchaninow, with the assistance of 
setty Askenasy, pianist, in the last-named 
work. 





Claude Terrasse, whose “Marriage of Te- 
lemachus” made a mild success in Paris 
over a year ago, has completed another 
operetta, “Cartouche,” which will follow 
Nougués’s “L’Auberge rouge” at the Tria- 
non-Lyrique, Paris. 
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New York Press—His playing is straight- 
forward, musicianly and unaffected. The audi- 
ence showed its approval in unmistakable 
terms. 

New York Staats Zeitung—The program of 
the young virtuoso showed sound good taste. 
The artistic self-control and repose of the young 
‘cellist made a good impression. 

New York Tribune—A nice talent, best ex- 
hibited in the slow movement of the Haydn 
concerto. 

New York Sun—Mr. Gruppe displayed a large 
tone. His most pleasing qualities were 
heard in the slow movement of the Haydn 
concerto, which he played in a simple and un- 
affected style, with good taste and phrasing. 

New York Herald—The young ‘cellist has a 
good tone, agility of fingering and a certain 
brilliancy of style. 

New York World—His endeavors last night 
were sincere and he won generous applause 
from a large audience. Gruppe’s tone is full 
and often of rich quality in broadly sustained 
passages. His manner is modest. 

New York Times—Mr. Gruppe plays passages 
of cantilena that are appropriate for his instru- 
ment with taste and feeling. 





New York Evening Telegram 
a youthful Dutch ‘cellist, appeared in Carnegie 
Hall last night with the Russian Symphony 


Paulo Gruppe, 


Orchestra. He plays with a full rich tone and 
has a complete technical mastery of his instru- 
ment, to which he adds the’ emotional force of 
the true! artist. His program was a varied 
one and he was perhaps at his best in the flow- 
ing melodies of the Haydn concerto. 

New York Globe— 


‘cellist of some skill. 


He is unquestionably a 


New York Evening Post—He has an excellent 
technic, a smooth tone in passages of cantilena. 

New York Evening Mail—Mr. Gruppe aroused 
much enthusiasm by his really exceptional 
technic, a good legato and a free bow arm. 

The Brooklyn Eagle—Mr. Gruppe then made 
his entrance and played a majestic Haydn 
“Concerto; in three movements, ‘Allegro 
Moderato,” ‘‘Adagio’’ and ‘“‘Allegro.”’ The 
‘cellist’s marvelous technique was at once made 


apparent. Much has been said about the young 
artist. The type of his European engagements 


have certainly shown that he was held in high 
esteem abroad. Last night he played with 
feeling, as well as with good technique, and, 


after a number of recalls, he played for an encore 
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New York Critics 
Pay High Tribute 
To His Performance 
with the 

Russian Symphony 
Orchestra— 
Carnegie Hall 
January 12, 1912. 


an “Andantino,” from a Hure composition. 
His group of three numbers, ‘‘Nocturne,”’ by 
Julius Klengel; ‘‘Sicilienne,” by Gabriel Faure, 
and ‘‘Rondo,’”’ by Dvorak, were interesting 
numbers, and were evidently selected to show 
the extraordinary skill of Mr. Gruppe. 

He was ably supported by Max Herzberg. 
As the ‘cellist is a thorough artist, even an 
exhibition of skill is in order under these cir- 
cumstances. ‘‘Vito’’ by Popper, and a “Seren- 
ade,’” by Herbert, were the encores accruing 
from this group of solos. 

The final number of the ‘cello program 
was a “Concerto,” by Edward Lalo. The 
‘“intermezzo’’ was lyrical, but there was a slight 
monotony in. the score. Mr. Gruppe played 
finely in this number. It would seem that his 
future as a sincere and gifted artist is well 
assured. 


Musical America— It was especially in the 
Adagio of the Haydn concerto, a subsequent 
short and poetic encore number of Russian 
character, Klengel’s ‘‘Nocturne’’ and Fauré’s 
‘“Sicilienne’’ that the young artist shone to 
best advantage. In passages of flowing can- 
tilena his tone was beautiful in quality and 
he played with repose and poetic effect. 
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ACTS AS ARTISTIC ADVISER TO PROMINENT OPERA SINGERS 
— 


Fernando Tanara,a ‘‘Teacher’’ at 
the Metropolitan, to Whom Pro- 
minent Artists Go for Guidance 
and Assistance—Tells of Tos- 
canini’s Greatness as Conductor 
of Symphonies 


THE general public rarely realizes that 

the most effulgent of operatic lumin- 
aries cannot even at the height of their 
career dispense with the advice and guid- 
ance of a “teacher,” though in such cases 
these “teachers” are not called by that 
name. At the Metropolitan Opera House 
there are two or three “teachers” who are 
constantly performing their functions 
especially when new operas are being put 
on. Like the accompanist whose work, 
though important, too rarely receives rec- 
ognition, these musicians keep their identity 
concealed for the most part and seem to 
fear the glamor of the limelight of pub- 
licity. 

Fernando Tanara is one of the “teach- 
ers” who is at present engaged at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, and his work i 
the preparation of a number of the roles 
in the recent Italian novelty, “Le Donne 
Curiose,” was of considerable importance. 
One could scarcely call him coach or répe- 


titeur, for he is more than either. He is 
at once stage manager, vocal instructor, 
dramatic adviser and accompanist, and in 


addition to this he must display a certain 
diplomiacy, for. artists of standing are re- 
luctant to receive advice even after they 
have sought out an adviser. It is largely 
Mr. Tanara’s agreeable personality that 
has won him so many friends and admirers 
among the operatic stars. 

Of his career he spoke with modesty to 
a representative of MusicAL AMERICA in a 
recent interview. ‘When | was only fifteen 
I was already in the thick of operatic life. 
I had loved the stage from my earliest 
years, and it seemed, somehow or other, as 
though my connection with it was inev- 
itable. I subsequently became director and 
also orchestral conductor in such theaters 
as San Carlo, Naples, Covent Garden, in 
the principal South American cities, at the 
Manhattan opera during the first season, 
etc. My musical education had been very 
thorough. At the age of six I studied 
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Fernando Tanara, Assistant Conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, Playing 
Accompaniments for Gilda Longari, the Soprano 


piano and I also gained proficiency on sev- 
eral orchestral instruments. I felt very 
thoroughly equipped, therefore, 
tasks I was undertaking. 

“After being associated with many Ital- 
ian companies I extended my activities out- 
side of my own country until I had been 
with some of the most important operatic 
establishments of other European nations. 
Mingling with the very greatest artists I 
gradually became acquainted with all the 
traditions of performances of the most fa- 
mous operatic roles. This experience was 
destined to be of incalculable value to me 
Three years ago | came to the Metropol 
itan Opera House. During those years | 
have been singularly fortunate in co-oper 
ating with such singers as Geraldine Far- 
rar, Slezak, Amato, Jadlowker, Gilly and 
Martin. Naturally the work is immensely) 
exacting, for one has to decide on innu- 
merable intricate points of dramatic and 
vocal interpretation. In such a terribly 
difficult work as ‘Le Donne Curiose’ no one 
can realize the labor mvolved: for the 
singer and the coach. 

“T have also done not a little work as 
teacher of singing. | find much pleasure 
in dealing with American students, for the 


voices in this country are of great fresh 
ness and beauty, and the aspirants are 
characteristically energetic, thorough and 
ambitious. Of course there are differences 
between the voices here and in my own 
country. Here the people regard the 


tremolo as a great fault. In Italy a voice 
that does not vibrate somewhat is regarded 
less disdain and called a 


with more or 
‘locomotive voice. Those, however, are 
matters in which one must abide by 


for the 


the likes and dislikes of the country. 

“One of the great reasons I am happy 
to be in New York is that I am able to 
work side by side with the great Toscanini. 
Naturally audiences delight beyond meas 
ure in his superb performances. But even 
so they do not realize the pleasure it is to 
work in the same opera house that he does 
He is a genius whose influence would suf 
fice to infuse intelligence into the most 
stupid person. He will not brook opposi 
tion, but one finds that his stand is always 
justified by the results he obtains. I am 
only sorry that he has no opportunity to 
show New York how great a symphonic as 
well as operatic conductor he is. His per 
formances of Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Sym 
phony and of Strauss’s ‘Heldenleben’ are 
nothing short of revelations. 

‘His life is the orchestra and his interest 
in symphonies is so strong that | would 
not be surprised if some day he were to 
give up opera for concert work.” 

It may be added that Maestro Tanara 
has made an extensive tour throughout the 
this 


West before years Winter season, 
when he accompanied Madame Longari 
and Signor Amato. The local papers were 


full of praise for his achievements in this 
delicate capacity and called him a “prince 
among accompanists.” 


Cincinnati Orchestra to Play in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Jan. 15.—F. Wight 
announces two concerts by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, at Orchestra Hall, 
on February 7 and 8; also the first Chicago 
recital of Elena Gerhardt, the lieder singer, 
who will appear here on January 21. 


E. N. 


Neumann 
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BUFFALO AUDIENCE 
ACCLAIMS STRANSKY 


Josef Lhevinne, As Philharmonic 
Soloist, Shares in Honors for 
Noteworthy Concert 
Jan. 10.—The York 
Orchestra, Josef Stransky 
Josef Lhévinne, pianist, gave 
Hall January 9 
management of Mrs. Mai 


Phil- 


con 


3UFFALO, New 
harmonic 
ductor, with 
a concert in Convention 
under the local 
Davis Smith. 
That this orchestra is a powerful attrac 
tion here demonstrated by the 
which filled the hall, 
spite of the fact that it 
and the wind blew a gale. 


was amply 


size of the audience, 
and this in was 


zero weather 


The program presented César Franck’s 
Symphony in D Minor, Liszt’s Symphonic 
poem, “Tasso,” Rubinstein’s Piano Con- 


certo in E Flat Major and Beethoven's No 
; “Leonore” Overture. 

Director Stransky had his audience with 
him the moment hé stepped on the stage 
he quiet dignity of his bearing, his re 
markable control of his orchestra forces 
and his admirable reading of the program 
numbers demonstrated beyond doubt his 
fitness to fill his present post. Hearty and 
spontaneous applause after each numbe1 
was the order of the evening, and _ the re- 
calls were so numerous that Mr. Stransky 
linally motioned the orchestra to rise and 
share it with him. 

Mr. Lhévinne gave a superb and master- 
ly performance of the Rubinstein con- 
certo. He produced wonderful effects in 
eradations of shading; it was, indeed, a 
perfect and satisfying achievement. Thi 
orchestra accompaniment was played with 
fine tonal balance and perfect sympathy 
Mr. Lhévinne had ten recalls and even 
then the audience was loath to let him go 
rhe 


rule against,encores was strictly ad- 
hered to, both in respect to the orchestra 
and soloist, which seems a wise course t 


pursue. It was certainly more satisfactory 
to carry away undisturbed the memory of 
LLhévinne’s wonderful playing of the 
Rubinstein number and that of the last 
number played by the orchestra, the beauti- 
ful “lLeonore” overture F. A.B. 


Maeterlinck on the Riviera 


Nice, Jan. 10.—Maurice Maeterlinck, the 
Belgian playwright, is passing his time mo- 
toring on the French Riviera during the ab- 
sence of his wife, Georgette Leblanc, who is 
singing in Boston. He has just instituted 
a 16,000 franc ($3,200) prize for young au- 


thors. Maeterlinck is busy arranging his 
new villa, which he has named the Villa 
des Abeilles, or Villa of Bees. He has writ 


about bees 
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CONCERTS GALORE IN 


Hearing for Several New Compositions—Carreno, 


VIENNA 


Eisenberger and 


Kocian Appearances —Caruso Engaged for Three Hofoper Performances 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Vienna, Austria, Ploosigasse 6 (IV) 
December 28, 1911. 


At the Sunday popular concert of the 
Tonkinstler Orchestra on the 18th, 
the “Pathétique,” by Tschaikowsky, proved 
particularly effective. The 23d Psalm and 
the “Standchen,”’ by Schubert, most 
charming of compositions, were given the 
proper expression and artistic shading by 
the female choir formed of pupils of Mme. 
Rosa Papier, former contralto at the Hof- 
oper. At this concert the youthful violin- 
ist, Stella Stock, made a successful début 
with the “Symphonie Espagnole,”’ by Lalo. 
She appears to have acquired all necessary 
qualifications for artistic playing, combin- 
ing a brilliant technic with a very delicate 
art of expression. 

After an illness that kept him off the 
stage for a number of weeks Leo Slezak 
sang at the Grosser Musikvereins Saal 
last evening in his only concert of the sea- 
son here. The young Australian violinist, 
Godfrey Ludlow, a Sevcik pupil, assisted. 
Director Rainer Simons, of the Volksoper, 
has perfected an agreement with Slezak 
by which the artist is to give a cycle of 
twelve guest performances there from Sep- 
tember 18 to October 22, so that, despite his 
departure from the Hofoper, Slezak will 
be heard again in opera here next season. 

The first regular concert of the Wiener 
Mannergesangverein took place recently at 
the Grosser Musikvereins Saal with the 
customary success. As a matter of course, 
this season Liszt figured on the program, 
being represented by his 18th Psalm, mas- 
terfully rendered. The ‘“Wanderer’s 
Sturmlied” was sung in the arrangement 
for five male voices by Othegraven. Bar- 
ring out the female voices does not exactly 
redound to the advantage of the composi- 
tion, but it was splendidly sung, while the 
ballad, “Heart of Douglas,” by Hegar, was 
carried to particular success by the as- 
sistance of the soloists, Rudolf Ritter and 
Alfons Schiitzendorf, of the Volksoper 
Victor Keldorfer conducted, the orches- 
tra being that of the Concert Verein. 

In a recent concert of the Academic Or- 
chestra a new “Festival Phantasy” by 
Fridrich Prossinagg had a hearing, a work 
of somewhat pompous description, in 
which a sort of “Fanfare” motive and a 
song theme indulge in a rival bout until 
the horns get the best of it and soar vic 
toriously upward. The composer con- 
ducted in person and with fire, and was 
honored by a number of recalls. 


Carreno Symphony Soloist 


The third symphony concert in the 
Wednesday cycle of the Wiener Concert 
Verein was rendered specially interesting 
by the participation of Mme. Teresa Car 
reno, who played magnificently the piano 
Concerto in B Flat by Tschaikowsky. 

\ndré Gedalge, the composer of the 
novelty brought out at the fourth Phil- 
harmonic Concert a couple of Sundays ago, 
is not much known in Vienna. He is prob 
ably a graduate of the Paris Conservatory, 
and the four words that head his work, 


“Sans litérature, ni peinture,” seem to de- 
note his adherence to the older style of 
music. The composition reflects good 
workmanship, though not particularly in- 
teresting. It was received with respect. 
After the: novelty, the overture and two 
numbers from Beethoven’s “Prometheus” 
ballet proved delightfully refreshing. Last 
on the program came Haydn’s “Oxford 
Symphony,” with its enchanting finale. 
Weingartner and his orchestra were re- 
cipients of the wonted enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

In the evening the violin virtuoso, 
Kocian, played to an interested audience. 
He had not been heard in Vienna for some 
time. In sweetness of tone he much re- 
sembles his more fortunate rival, Kubelik, 
with whom he was under Sevcik’s tuition. 

At his recital in Vienna, Severin Eisen- 
berger again proved his complete right to 
the title of a virtuoso of rare superiority. 
He dashed off the Brahm’s Paganini Varia- 
tions, perhaps one of the most difficult 
compositions, as if mere child’s play. 

The opening week of the new year holds 
promise of manv interesting musical 
events, first among them, on January 2, 
being the concert with orchestra in the 
Grosser Musikvereins Saal of Vera Bar- 
stow, the youthful violin virtuoso of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Her appearance, heralded 
by glowing accounts from America, is 
looked forward to with much _ interest. 
Luigi von Kunits, who was Miss Barstow’s 
master from her ninth year until gradua- 
tion, will himself give a concert devoted 
entirely to Paganini at the Ehrbar Saal 
on January 9. On January 4 David Hoch- 
stein, the young American violinist who 
carried off two prizes, one of them the 
Austrian Government prize, at the ex- 
amination of the Sevcik Meisterschule last 
Summer, and who has just been playing 
with great success in London, will give his 
own concert. On this same evening will be 
heard for the first time again in Vienna 
after many years Edyth Walker, formerly 
contralto of the Hofoper, in a program de- 
voted entirely to Wagner. 


Contract with Caruso 


Director Gregor, of the Hofoper, has 
signed a contract with Caruso for three 
guest performances during the second half 
of September next. As a new conductor 
for Italian and French opera, he has en- 
gaged Antonio Guarniero, who has been 
conducting in Italy for the last six years. 

Magnhild Rasmussen, a pupil of Mme. 
Cahier, made her début on December 14 
at the opera in Mannheim as Senta in the 
“Flying Dutchman” and = scored an im- 
mediate success, being engaged forthwith 
on exceedingly favorable terms as a regu- 
lar member of the company. 

Ernest Verdayne is the nom de plume of 
a young Englishman with an American 
mother who has made a successful start 
in Vienna as composer of a waltz entitled 
“Herz an Herz,” which is being played at 
all the music halls and by all the military 
bands. The young man is barely eighteen 
and has studied composition but a year or 
so in Vienna. *ADDIE FUNK. 





HORATIO CONNELL’S TOURS 





American Bass-Baritone Busily Occupied 
With Concert Engagements 


Horatio Connell, the American bass-bari- 
tone, opened his season successfully at the 
Worcester Festival, where he made an 
emphatic impression in Bantock’s “Omar 
Khayyam.” He was immediately engaged 
for the role of Christ in Elgar’s “The 
Apostles” with the Arion Society of Prov- 
idence. Mr. Connell followed this with 
an appearance with the Milwaukee Music 
Verein and the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra in Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita Nuova,” 
the difficult solo part of which falls al- 
most entirely upon the baritone. There 
are many oratorio and recital engagements 
to be filled by Mr. Connell before April 1, 
when he begins a nine weeks’ tour through 
the Far West as soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra. 

During December the baritone appeared 
in four Schubert concerts at Harvard, 


Yale, Princeton and Bryn Mawr colleges. 
\lso he sang before the Elks Club of 
Jersey City and the Harvard Club of New 
York. During the next two months Mr 
Connell’s engagements include appear 
ances with the Reading Choral Society in 
“Cross of Fire,’ Norristown Choral So- 
ciety in “Elijah,” Providence Arion So- 
ciety in “The Apostles,” Utica Festival in 
“Samson and Delilah,” Alton Choral So- 
ciety in “St. Elizabeth,” and Philadelphia 
Choral Society in Bach’s “Passion.” 

Besides the Schubert concert at St. 
Mary’s College, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Mr. 
Connell will give recitals at Indianapolis, 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
and at Depauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind. He will also appear in two concerts 
with the Philadelphia S¢mphony Orchestra. 

Edith Boyer Whiffen, who was asso- 
ciated with Ernesto Consolo in his Chi- 
cago piano studio, has located in the city 
of Mexico and has arranged a series of 
artists’ recitals for the larger cities of 
Mexico and New Mexico. 





NEW COMPOSITIONS BY 


Celeste D. Heckscher 


Anthem—“Out of the Deep.”’ 
To be given at Organists’ Convention, Phila. 


“Dances of the Pyrénees,” for orchestra. 
“One of the greatest successes of the sea- 
son.”’—Carl Pohlig. 


“Jota Aragonaise’’ and “Bolero and Fi- 
nale,”’ from the above, to be given by Willow 
Grove Orchestra Aug. 16. 


ite of Hungary. Song: high and low 
voice. 
Accompaniment arranged for orchestra. 


IN PREPARATION: 


Passacailie, for piano. 

Au Fond, for plano. 

Berceuse Pastorale, for plano. 

To the Forest, Suite for violin and plano. 
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‘© Miracle ”’ 


Tournament 





Munich’s Annual Festival Dates Announced—German Imperial 
Majesty Removes Personal Ban from Strauss—Wide Diver- 
gence of Opinion in London Regarding Humperdinck’s 

Music—Russia’s Perspicacious Police Scents 

Political Satire in Spanish Music—More About That Paris 








N&f to allow Bayreuth too great a start 

in preliminary publicity, the Munich 
authorities now announce the dates and 
works chosen for the annual Wagner and 
Mozart Festivals in their city next Sum- 
mer. The Mozart operas will be sung, as 
usual, in the delightfully intimate Residence 
Theater; the Wagner works at the Prince 
Regent’s Theater built for them. 

The Mozart Festival, beginning on the 
2d and ending on the roth of August, the 
day before the first Wagnér performance, 
will comprise seven performances of five 
works, “The Magic Flute” being once 
more conspicuous by its absence. These 
are the dates: 

“The Marriage of Figaro,” August 2 and 
8; “Cosi fan tutti,” the 3d and roth; “Don 
Giovanni,” the 5th and oth; “Bastien and 
Bastienne” and “The Abduction from the 
Seraglio,” as a double bill, the 6th. 

The schedule for the Wagner Festival 
is divided into four series of perform- 
ances of “The Ring,” “Tristan und Isolde” 
and “Die Meistersinger.” In the first 
series “Die Meistersinger” will inaugurate 
the festival on August 11, followed by 
“Tristan” on the 13th and the four “Ring” 
music dramas on the 15th, 16th, 18th and 
20th. In the second series “Tristan” will 
be sung on the 22d,*“Die Meistersinger” 
on the 24th and the Tetralogy on the 26th, 
27th, 29th and 31st. “Tristan” will begin 
the third series also, on September 2, with 
the “Meistersinger” on the 4th and the 
“Ring” on the 6th, 7th, 9th and 11th. The 
“Ring” cyele, for the fourth series, coin- 
cides with that of the third, while the 
fourth “Tristan” will be given on the 13th 
of the month and the closing “Meister- 
singer” on the 15th. 

Prospective Summer pilgrims to Europe’s 
shrines may order seats in advance, . as 
heretofore, from the General Agent for 
the Wagner and Mozart Festivals, at the 
official Bavarian Travel Bureau, in Munich. 


* * * 

At last the Emperor of Germany has 

abandoned his consistently pursued 
policy of officially ignoring Richard Strauss. 
He attended a performance of “The Rose 
Cavalier” at his Royal Opera in Berlin 
the other night. But the Crown Prince 
had gone previously to look it over and 
see «whether it was the sort of thing that a 
well-brought-up son could allow his father, 
the grandfather of his children, to see and 
hear, and the Kaiser’s presence two or 
three evenings later was attributed to the 
favorable verdict reached by his offspring. 
The German Majesty was flanked by sev- 
eral of the junior members of the family. 

Not since “Feuersnot,” which was too 
“exotic and unconventional” for their 
taste, has either the Kaiser or his consort 
attended a performance of a Strauss music 
drama. Despite the tremendous box-office 
success of both “Salomé” and “Elektra” 
they utterly refused to make a footlight 
acquaintance with these be-Straussed he- 
roines of antiquity. The Empress is still 
holding out against “The Rose Cavalier,” 
although the text as used conforms to her 
commands in the matter of liberal excis- 
ions. 

Be that as it may, the Ausverkauft sign 
has to be displayed at every performance, 
notwithstanding the very considerable ad- 
vance in the prices made necessary by the 
composer’s heavy royalty demands. It 
seems to be agreed that the performances 
under Dr. Karl Muck’s masterful baton, 
with the admirable Paul Kniipfer, Frieda 
Hempel and Lola Artotde Padilla in the 
leading roles, are, on the whole, the best 
yet given anywhere of this work. It 
should do royal service for the august 


patron of the institution in counterbalanc- 
ing the losses that nave attended his per- 
sonally supervised productions. 

In Dresden “The Rose Cavalier” has 
passed its fiftieth performance at the Court 





of this wordless play of mediaeval times 
is something of a magnified version of 
Maeterlinck’s ‘Sister Beatrice,” with one 
marked divergence in that the Virgin in 
“The Miracle” does not substitute for the 
nun during her absence in the outer world, 
whither she has been lured by the deadly 
fiddle of a Mephistopheles in the guise of 
a Spielmann, who knows the power of 
music to awaken “the call of the blood” 
—his violin plays a very important role 
in the play. 

That Reinhardt intended to have the pro- 
duction worthy in every respect was made 
evident when he secured Engelbert Hum- 
perdinck’s co-operation ‘for the making of 
the music; it was made still more evident 
when he engaged Oskar Fried, one of Ger- 
many’s most serious-minded young con- 
ductors, to guide an imposing o1 chestra 
through that music. To provide . score 


Paris. 


—From Musica, 


Lina Cavalieri in Unconventional Aspects 


In the upper photographs Lina Cavalieri, the soprano, is shown at the Italian 


home of the composer of “Siberia,” 


Umberto Giordano. 


The one in the upper 


left-hand corner shows her with her little son, while on the right she is seen in 


masculine costume. 


while in the center one she is seen 


The small pictures were taken of Mme. Cavalieri in 1904, 
with 


Fedora Giordano. 





Opera, with a record of playing to full 
houses invariably, with Ernst von Schuch 
at the desk. As the next novelty for the 
Saxon capital, Charpentier’s “Louise” is 
being prepared. “Louise” has never found 
as much favor with German audiences as 
with other peoples, which may be due in 
part to the failure of German singers and 
producers to create the essential Montmar- 
tre atmosphere. When given in Berlin 
shortly after the Paris premiere Emmy 
Destinn created the. name part. Follow- 
ing “Louise,” Humperdinck’s “Konigskin- 
der” is to engage the Dresden company’s 
attention, and Karl von Kaskel’s “The 
Czarina’s Prisoner” will be newly studied. 
Alfred Kaiser’s “Stella maris” has been 
accepted for production there, too, as at 
the Court Opera in Hanover and the Mu- 
nicipal Theaters in Bremen, Chemnitz and 
Aachen. 

Finally, plans are being laid for a Rich- 
ard Strauss Week, a la Munich’s experi- 
ment of a year and more ago, for the latter 
part of the season. 

* + * 


OTHING of so vast or so profoundly 
moving a character has been seen in 
London than Max Reinhardt’s. stupendous 
pantomime, “The Miracle,” for which the 
Olympia has been transformed into the 
nave of a Gothic cathedral, according to 
the Daily Telegraph’s verdict. . The story 


for a colossal production of this nature, 
whose scenic and dramatic elements make 
so powerful an appeal to the spectators’ 
interest, is obviously fraught with serious 
difficulties, but Humperdinck seems to have 
gauged his task with an admirable sense 
of the fitness of things and avoided any 
temptation to elaborate his themes or in- 
terweave melodies in the fashion he has 
employed so deftly in the two operas that 
have won him fame. He has adopted here 
less complex methods than usual. The re- 
view already quoted thus dilates on his 
“Miracle” music: 

“As has been invariably his wont, he 
has not closed his ears to the beauties of 
folk-song. There are several pages in the 
score where it becomes obvious that he 
has drawn upon such sources—in the first 
act, for instance, when, through the open 
western doors of the cathedral, the spec- 


tator sees the children dancing without to - 


the piping of the Spielmann; and later, 
again, when dancing takes place round the 
tables spread for a banquet in the Count’s 
castle. In this scene a simple, but strikingly 
beautiful, effect is obtained by the melody 
of the Nun’s dance being played as a vio- 
lin solo. One could cite many passages 
in which Humperdinck gives us phrases of 
arresting beauty—that, for example, in the 
cathedral scene, when the Nun looks up 
and discovers that one of the Madonna’s 
arms has beet lowered, while afterwards, 




























































































when she and the Knight kneel in prayer 
before the image, the music becomes highly 
expressive. 

“The ‘Death’ theme associated with the 
Spielmann is significant, if, at the same 
time, perhaps, a thought pompous, and im- 
mediately following, and connected with it, 
is a phrase in triplets very happily sug- 
gestive of mockery. Striking use of the 
theme just mentioned is made in the pro- 
cession of the ghostly forms of the nun’s 
dead lovers. From the chorales that natur- 
ally play an important part in the musical 
scheme the score derives some of its most 
impressive moments, and in one scene, al- 
most at the close of the ‘Zwischenspiel,’ 
extremely deft and effective use is made 
—on the lips of children—of the famous 
old hymn, ‘Adeste Fideles,’ familiar, par- 
ticularly at this season, in the English 
version, ‘O come all ye faithful.’ ” 

Rutland Boughton does not share the 
Daily Telegraph’s favorable opinion of the 
Humperdinck music. To the Musical 
Standard he writes that “it is the expres- 
sion of a dear old maid being required to 
utter impossible things. Humperdinck 
quotes hymns devoutedly and _ hesitates 
abominably at the sensuality in the piece.” 

x* * * 
IENNA’S octogenarian piano peda- 
gogue tells in the Vienna Konzert- 
schau how he and four distinguished col- 
leagues once set out to establish a con- 
servatory in St. Petersburg. 
“Davidoff, Wieniawski, Rubinstein, Jo- 
hannsen and I wanted to start a conserva- 
tory but we had no money and no build- 
ing,” Leschetizky explains. “So my pri- 
vate residence became the scene of events. 
We took turns, so that every day there was 
a different one ‘at home.’ We just had to 
take things as they came. One day a 
young aspirant came to me. ‘I come from 
Chalup,’ he said. 
“*Pleased to see you,’ I replied; ‘what is 
it you wish?’ 
“*T want to learn the violin.’ 
‘““Too bad that you didn’t come yester- 
day, for yesterday, as it happened, was 4 
Wieniawski’s day here.’ ; 
“‘Why should I want Wieniawski?’ he : 
asked. 
“*Well, you see, he is the best—he is 
the first violin teacher.’ 
““But I don’t wait to learn first violin, 
1! want to learn second violin!’ was the 
astonishing rejoinder.” 
* * &* 
HE eminent Spanish conductor, Fer- 
nandez Arbos, recently had a taste of 

the police supervision to which all music- 
making is subject in Russia. He conducted 
concerts of Spanish music in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow and was surprised that 
no criticisms appeared in the newspapers 
for four days. There is no violent hurry 
in those cities for the critics’ “copy” on 
the night of the concert reviewed, it is 
true, but in this case the reason for the 
delay was not editorial but police! In 
Russia not only have concert critiques to 
be submitted to the police’s potential blue 
pencil, as a London daily explains, but the 
analytical notes in the programs have to 
undergo a similar purification. 

In Albeniz’s “Catalonia,” which figured 
on Arbos’s programs, occurs a musical 
joke representing a passing band playing 
all over the place, out of time, out of 
tune, and making a mess of things gener- 
ally. The description of this in the pro- 
gram book completely baffled the Russian 
police, whose overworked nostrils promptly 
scented a political satire in the explanation. 
Only at the eleventh hour, and after an 
exhaustive dissertation on the subject were 
the notes permitted to pass muster. 

* * * 


ERE is the joke of the hour in Eng- 

_“ land’s musical circles. A young mu- 

sician in London asked a local wit what 

costume he should wear to the masked 

ball given by the Three Arts’ Club and 

received this reply: “Go as a young Brit- 

ish composer and then you will be sure 
of escaping recognition.” 
x *k x 

ANY of the choral and instrumental 

organizations of Continental Europe 

and England are looking forward with 

keen interest to the International Musical 

Tournament organized by the Council of 
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the ‘City of Paris and the County of ‘tn 
Seine, under the patronage of the French 
Government, to be held in the French cap- 
ital on May 26, 27 and 28. The prizes al- 
ready pledged amount to more than $60,000 
and it is confidently expected that they will 
yet reach $100,000. The French Minister 
of Fine Arts has offered a special prize. 
The first day will be given over to an in- 
strumental contest; the second, to a choral 
competition, and on the last day there will 
be a monster festival concert. Further 
particulars regarding this “musical meet” 
were given out a few days ago: 

The contest will be open to male choirs, 
brass bands, military bands, female choirs 
without accompaniment, mixed _ choirs 
without accompaniment, mixed choirs 
with accompaniment, orchestral societies, 
estudiantinas, societies of trompettes and 
societies of hunting horns. The contest 
will consist of “execution” and sight-read- 
ing tests. The “execution” test will be as 
follows: (1) a test piece (composed for 
the occasion), which will be sent to com- 
peting societies threé months before the 
date of the contest; (2) a piece selected 
by each society from its répertoire, which, 
however, must not be a piece with which it 
has won a first prize during three years 
before the contest. Choral societies may 
perform the test piece and the piece se- 
lected from their répertoire in their own 
language. 

The sight-reading test will take place in 
camera. It will be limited to male choirs, 
brass and military bands, female choirs 
without accompaniment, and mixed choirs 
with and without accompaniment. Five 
minutes will be allowed each conductor to 
examine the sight-reading test piece. In- 
strumental societies taking part in this 
test will have to furnish details of their 
instruments, with the keys in which the 
necessary parts should be set. Societies 
intending to take part must send the en- 
trance fee before February 1; the order in 
which they will compete will be decided by 
a ballot at the Paris Hotel de Ville on 
February 18. 

x * * 


HEN Anna Pavlowa dances herself 
tired she goes to Monte Carlo for a 
rest. But she doesn’t stay there long when 
there is as much money piping for her to 
dance to as she has found in every city 
and town she has visited on this, the first 
tour of the English Provinces as yet un- 
dertaken by a Russian terpsichorean artist. 
Having returned from catching her breath 
in the Mediterranean vest-pocket edition 
of a principality, she is now continuing her 
strenuous tour in the north of England, 
with a first visit to Ireland to follow. 
> ~* 2 


ISITORS to Bayreuth last Summer 
heard Karl Braun, a baritone from 
Wiesbaden, who was one of the many vic- 
tims of over-stringent Intendantal disci- 
pline at the Prussian King’s companion 
house to the Berlin Royal Opera. After 


severing his connection with Wiesbaden he 
was promptly engaged by Director Hans 
Gregor for the Vienna Court Opera for 
six years, but since the contract was signed 
both parties thereto have had _ second 
thoughts on the subject which have now 
resulted in the canceling of the agreement 
by mutual consent. 

In consequence thereof Director Hart- 
mann is congratulating himself on signing 
Braun for his new Charlottenburg Opera, 
which, it is confidently predicted, is likely 
to prove a serious competitor with the 
Royal Opera for the patronage of the bet- 
ter class of operagoers in Berlin and its 
Brooklyn, otherwise Charlottenburg. Just 
what role the new Kurfiirsten Opera, or, 
to give it its English equivalent, the Elec- 
toral Opera, where Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
Madonna’s Jewels” had its first perform- 
ance on any stage the other day, is to play 
in the ultimate solution of Berlin’s opera 
problem, it is difficult to foresee. 

x * * 
[NX a recent pronouncement Frederic 
Cowen gave it as his opinion that the 
tendency of composers nowadays is io 


‘ write music that orchestras cannot play. 


Whereupon the London Evening Standard 
calls his attention to the fact that many 
composers write music which orchestras do 
not want to play, and the worst of it is 
that they are compelled to play it. “In his 
leisure moments Sir Frederic might do 
worse than frame a musical bylaw which 
would compel composers only to write mu- 
sic with the view not so much of exploit- 
ing their own egoism as to produce some- 
thing that is acceptable for those who have 
ears to hear.” 
k ok * 

[ACK of comic operas worthy of a se- 

rious stage among the modern output 
means a re-birth for long-forgotten prod- 
ucts of a more joyous period in the evolu- 
tion of opera. Thus, Adams’s “Toreador” 
has just been awakened to sparkle with 
unexpected lustre in Carlsruhe. Applause 
frequently held up the progress of the 
work at the first performance, while an in- 
dividual success of no mean proportions 
was won by a New York soprano who 
went to the Carlsruhe Court Opera from 
Zurich. This is what one of the local re- 
viewers said of her: “May Scheider as 
young Madame Caroline was charmingly 
vivacious and sang with such fluent tone 
emission and clean coloratura as to make 
her a joy to the audience.” 

* * * 

SOUTH AFRICA is going to have a big 

symphony orchestra if a scheme form- 
ulated by a German conductor is carried 
into effect. The plan is to import the mu- 
sicians for it from Europe at the outset, 
but it is thought that as vacancies occur 
they may be filled by capable local players. 
The cost of maintaining the orchestra is 
calculated to amount to about $7,500 per 
month. This, the Westminster Gazette 
thinks, is a large sum for South Africa to 
provide, but there will be many foreigners 
ready to demonstrate practical sympathy 
with the project. a. Ba 2 





LHEVINNE HEARD IN 
““EMPEROR”’ CONCERTO 


Second Appearance as_ Philharmonic 
Soloist—Stransky’s Poetic Rending 
of Schubert Symphony 


Josef Lhévinne was again the soloist at 
the Sunday concert, January 7, of the 
Philharmonic, playing. Beethoven’s “Em- 
peror” concerto. It was a magnificent per- 
formance from first to last, remarkable in 
its sweep, noble breadth, poetry and techni- 
cal flawlessness. In the slow movement— 
one of Beethoven’s most transcendent 
achievements—the Russian pianist played 
with the necessary tenderness and warmth 
of expression, and his tone was of ingrati 
ating purity. He gave the dashing rondo 
with splendid élan and incisive accentua- 





tion of its buoyant rhythms. He _ was 
warmly applauded. 
The orchestral numbers consisted of 


Schubert’s C Major Symphony and _ the 
“Meistersinger” prelude. Mr. Stransky’s 
reading of the former misses none of its 
poetic freshness and exalted lyricism. 
What a treasure house of melodic ideas is 
this symphony—there are enough in it to 
serve the needs of a dozen modern sym- 
phonies. It lasts nearly as long as a 
modern symphony, it is true, requiring al- 


most an hour in performance, but who 
would have the heart to wish its duration 
curtailed? In the matter of rich, original 
and varied orchestral colors Schubert is, in 
this work, considerably in advance of 
Beethoven. 

Mr. Stransky’s “Meistersinger” prelude 
has stirring moments, but in seeking to em- 
phasize the broad outlines and majestic 
pomp of this music it sometimes happens 
that he retards certain tempi to excess. 
Such a passage as the cackling woodwind 
burlesque of the critics loses something 
of its satiric bite when taken so slowly. 
And in the love themes one might desire 
more elasticity, more yearning and passion- 
ate stress to make their contrast with the 
bold and square-cut mastersinger motives 
more strikingly marked. a Be 





Edouard de Reszke Remembers Friends 
Here 


Cuicaco, Jan. 15.—Several local papers 
have reported the death of the eminent 
basso profundo Edouard de Reszke, evi- 
dently a mistake based upon rumor. The 
representative of Musitcat AMERICA is in 
receipt of a new year greeting from him 
in Garnek, station Klomnice, Pologne, 
Russe. A host of friends all over the 
world will be pleased to learn -~ ~ is 
still in the land of the living. N 
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VAN DER STUCKEN AGAIN 
IN CONDUCTOR’S CHAIR 








SCENE FROM WORDLESS TSCHAIKOWSKY OPERA AT THE METROPOLITAN 





Resumes Direction of Rehearsals for 








Cincinnati’s May Festival — Two 
Days’ Opera Season Promised 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 10.—With the return of 
Frank Van der Stucken to Cincinnati from 
Europe to give his personal attention to the 
May Festival Chorus, Cincinnati’s great 
choir enters upon the final work of pre- 
paring for the 1912 festival. The chorus 
has been rehearsing since October a year 
ago under the direction of Alfred Hartzel, 
excepting for a few months last Winter, 
when Mr. Van der Stucken came to Amer- 
ica and directed his rehearsals personally. 
From now on all rehearsals will be under 
Mr. Van der Stucken’s baton. 

Mr. Van der Stucken made his appear- 
ance at the rehearsal hall Wednesday eve- 
ning looking strong and well and was ac- 
corded a hearty reception by the members 
of the chorus. After the exchanging of 
greetings Mr. Van der Stucken began with 
characteristic vigor the rehearsal of the 
Berlioz “Requiem,” which will be sung on 
Saturday night of the Festival week. 

Mrs. Adolph Klein brought together the 
members of the Woman’s Musical Club at 
her home Wednesday afternoon for the 
regular meeting. Mrs. Gustav Albrecht, 
whose husband is first horn in the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, sang several songs with 
Mr. Aibrecht at the piano. Florence Harde- 
man played the Bruch Concerto, Mrs. Klein 
giving the orchestral part on the piano. 
Mrs. Ned Kaufman was heard in several 
piano numbers. 

A new musical society, which has its out- 
growth from the organization of the Sym- 
phony Quartet, is the Symphony Chamber 
Music Society, the purpose of which is to 
promote the concerts of this Quartet. The 
Quartet will give four concerts in the Sin- 
ton Hotel ballroom, the first on the evening 
of January 25, with Mme. Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski as soloist. 

An announcement which is received with 
much favor is made by Richard A. Pick, — 
who came to Cincinnati this week in the 
interest of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Mr. Pick promises Cincinnati two 
evening performances and a matinée on 
February 6 and 7, when we shall have the 
pleasure of hearing Victor Herbert’s “Nat- 





afternoon of January 2 under the auspices 
of the Matinée Musical Club. The or- 
ganization was splendidly received. Mrs. 


oma” and “Tristan und Isolde” and for a West is rapidly gaining recognition as one 
matinée Wolf-Ferrari’s one-act opera, “The of our foremost sopranos. F. E. E. 
Secret of Suzanne” and “Hansel und Gre- ——__——_—__——_— 

tel” in English. Mario Ancona, the Italian ‘Peritone, erst- 


while of the Manhattan, is at the San 


Carlos in Lisbon this season. 


Mrs. Antoinette Werner-West and her 


company were heard in Fremont, O., on the 
TRA, STEWART'S MiILI- 
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Russian Ballet in “The Lake of Swans,” 








ERHAPS the most ambitious produc- 
tion undertaken by the Russian bal- 
let during its engagement at the Metro- 
politan—which has just come to a close— 
was Tschaikowsky’s “Lake of the Swans.” 
The piece, which is highly fantastic in 
plot, dealing with the love of a certain 
Prince Siegfried for the Swan Maiden, is 
in four acts and requires a number of 
elaborate stage eeffcts, one of the prin- 
cipal of which is here shown. The music 
of the ballet, while not of, Tschaikowsky’s 
best, was found nevertheless to be replete 
with details of interest. The “Lake of 
the Swans” was given several times inside 
of a few weeks. 


Miss .Teyte Makes Chicago Concert 


Début With Mr. Whitehill 


Cuicaco, Jan. 8.—A concert was given in 
behalf of the Esther Faulknerstein Settle- 
ment Sunday afternoon by Maggie Teyte, 
Clarence Whitehill, Heniot Levy, pianist, 
and Cornelius Van Vleit. Miss Teyte 
scored seemingly without effort, as the 
more intimate view of her art emphasizes 
respect for her genius and achievements. 


with Mikail Mordkin and Katrina Geltzer in Center of the Group 





She sang Tosti’s “Good-bye,” and an aria 
from Charpentier’s “Louise.” Heniot 
Levy, a local pianist, played selections of 
Schumann and Chopin in a pleasing man- 
ner. Mr, Whitehill, the distinguished bari- 
tone, sang Russian and German songs with 
a wealth of splendid tone and distinguished 
enunciation, and Mr. Van Vleit, a new local 
‘cellist, impressed favorably with smooth 
tone and finished playing. C. E. N. 
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DR. MUCK FOR BOSTON SYMPHONY 


The doubt which existed in New York after the 
announcement of Josef Stransky as the conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society last Summer has been dis- 
pelled by the excellent success which this conductor 
has made since taking that post. His retention by the 
board of management for a period of years follows 
naturally upon the success which he has made, and it 
would seem that the Philharmonic Orchestra, also in 
view of the bequest of the late Mr. Pulitzer, has en- 
tered upon a prosperous stage of its long and varied 
career. 

Following this development in the American or- 
chestral world comes the news that Dr. Muck will 
again become conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and that he has been engaged to succeed 
Mr. Fiedler next season. Dr. Muck is well remem- 
bered in America as a conductor of unusual attain- 
ments and p6wers. His readings are both poetic and 
virile, and show him to be the possessor of the modern 
type of mind, which reveals itself nowhere more quickly 
than in the conducting of modern works for modern 
orchestra. 

With these two positions newly filled, and Mr. Had- 
ley established in San Francisco, it would seem that 
the condition of our American orchestras is fairly well 
established for some little time to come. But this is 
a country, to say nothing of a world, of changes, and 
it is quite possible that the field of symphonic music 
in America will not be without its fresh surprises. As 
things stand and as they promise, the American orches- 
tral world seems launched on a steady orbit and under 
beneficent influences. 





BRAHMS AGAIN 


MusicaL AMERICA gives this week on another page 
the letter of Mr. Edwin A. Scott in relation to the 
Brahms controversy. The editorial to which the cor- 
respondent refers appears to have helped the status 
of Brahms rather than the reverse, since it has awak- 
ened his champions to eloquent speech in his behalf. 

MusicaL AMERICA desires fairness above all else with 
respect to the famous German musician, and is glad to 
constitute itself a forum for the free discussion of this 
and all timely musical questions. Nowhere do opinions 
differ more sharply than in musical criticism and ap- 
preciation, and nowhere are they presented with less 
substantial and analytical support, as is evidenced by 
Mr. Scott’s letter. There has never been any general 
understanding of Brahms, considered in his rédle of 
successor to Beethoven. Beethoven made music all- 


human once for all, carrying it beyond its restricted 
religious humanism and its courtly formalism, and the 
feat can never be repeated. The task ‘of Beethoven’s 
successors is to maintain the height of music’s human- 
ity at the level to which Beethoven lifted it, and 
Brahms’s claims to successorship must rest upon his 
achievement in that respect, and.not with regard to 
symphonic development purely as such. And the 
world has given the palm to Wagner in this respect. 
The important issue to-day is that of Brahms as a 
humanist rather than as a symphonist, and along that 
line must thought and judgment be directed. 

“Spiritual exaltation” is a term requiring definition. 
It is perfectly possible to assert with safety that the 
symphony of one man is longer than that of another, 
but not that it is higher, unless sigh an assertion is 
based upon a common understanding as to what is 
meant by “spiritual exaltation” and isaccompanied by 
proofs, under the definition, that such iS,the case. 

MusicaL AMERICA will be glad if it has raised the 
issue and caused people to think and speak with regard 
to this matter, for only by stirring such a question to 
the bottom is there any hope of arriving at anything 
approaching x satisfactory conclusion. 





NOBLEMEN AS OPERA COMPOSERS 


Oscar Hammerstein is at present devoting himself 
to operas by noblemen. As already announced in 
MusicaAL AMERICA, he will produce an opera, the 
libretto of. which is by the Duke of Argyll, and there 
are rumors of another opera by Lord Howard de 
Walden. Mr. Hammerstein has said that he wishes 
to demonstrate that operatic productions in England 
can be successful as such, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of the success of the operas themselves. He does 
not explain why he does not give “Natoma” or “Mona” 
in order to demonstrate this thing, but presumably it 
is because in Rome one should do as the Romans do, 
and if one has become, for the time being at least, an 
Englishman, he should engage in the promotion of 
English interests. 

There will be those, perhaps, who will be rude 
enough to think that such concessions to the nobility 
may be part of Mr. Hammerstein’s plan to further the 
favor of his London venture with royalty. Mr. Ham- 
merstein is notoriously daring, but it is extremely 
doubtful that he should have the foolhardiness to 
present operas which, in one or another respect, he 
knew would not sustain his reputation as “Opera 
King.” 

Nevertheless, he has well added the clause concern- 
ing the independence of his venture of the success of 
the operas themselves. It is, in truth, a terrible handi- 
cap to a composer, or an author, to be a nobleman. 
Volumes could be compiled of amusing incidents of 
the conflict of humble genius and noble incapacity. 
Beethoven had his troubles in this respect, as is evi- 
denced by the passing comment, “stupid, conceited, 
asinine lout,” which he scribbled across the face of a 
letter which he received from a certain Viennese 
nobleman. 

But is it necessary that such a state of affairs should 
always be the case? Women are pushing their way 
through mediaeval darkness nowadays and coming to 
the front in intellectual matters. 

Why should not noblemen aspire to do the same? 

It is to be hoped that not only will Mr. Hammerstein 
demonstrate the possibility of thoroughly good English 
productions of opera, but that the operas in hand may 
prove to demonstrate that noblemen can rise above 
their titles. 





SALON DES MUSICIENS FRANCAIS 


The cable dispatches from Paris have told of a cam- 
paign for the protection of the French opera and con- 
cert stage against the alleged invasion by foreign com- 
posers, which has resulted in the founding of a “Salon 
des Musiciens Francais,” with a committee formed of 
no less august personages than Saint-Saéns, Debussy, 
Massenet, Erlanger and other leading composers of 
France. 

Much it is feared that this news will prove a shock 
to those broad-minded persons given to proclaiming 
the universality of art, who inveigh against all organ- 
ized protection and furtherance of musical art in any 
national sense. France, above all nations, has stood 
for art for art’s sake, independently of any circum- 
stance of race, creed or color. That France, above all 
countries, should thus tragically fall from grace will 
throw into consternation the camp of the anti-national- 
ists, who will now be reduced to the condition of a 
homeless little band of zealots crying in the wilderness. 
Homeless, however, they have always been, and that 
fact has indeed been their very boast. 

It will probably not be before we in America are 
fonder of Chinese music than we are, that this univer- 
sality of musical art can become an accomplished fact. 


The musical wars of the nations, at present, remind 
one strikingly of the “peace dinner” recently held in 
New York. When we have no longer a world of 
separate nations, but instead the United Nations of 
the World, we shall probably be able to take some 
steps toward the accomplishment of universality in art 
in a greater sense than that in* which it exists at 
present. . 

While things remain as they are it is likely not only 
that nations will give some protecting attention to 
their artistic developments, but that there may even be 
some virtue in doing so. 
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—Photo by L. G. Maas 
A Critic Who Is Sometimes Mistaken for the President 


At first glance one might accept the above as a 
snap-shot of President Taft on the golf links near 


Beverly, Mass. Closer inspection will reveal the 
identity of the formidable wielder of the golf stick 
as Henry E. Krehbiel, music critic of the New York 


Tribune, matching his ability with Horatio Parker, the 
composer, at Blue Hill, Me. 


Bispham—It is not generally known that many of 
the translations of the Italian and French songs sung 
by David Bispham have been made by the baritone 
himself. The close attention he has given to metrical 
and rhythmical requirements has made his translations 
of especial worth. 


Herbert—In recognition of his services to the Gaelic 
revival, the members of the Gaelic Society of New 
York recently presented an illuminated address to 
Victor Herbert. Mr. Herbert, in reply, said he was 
glad to be assured by the society that he was honoring 
the memory of his illustrious grandfather, Samuel 
Lover, by serving the cause of Ireland, his native land. 


_ De Pasquali—Bernice de Pasquali has a long article 
in the January Etude on “Bel Canto, the Foundation of 
All Successful Operatic Singing.” 


Hambourg—Boris Hambourg is the latest addition 
to the Victor Talking Maciiine forces. The January 
Victor Catalog contains two numbers by the young 
Russian ’cellist: Schumann’s “Traumeri” and Popper’s 
“Papillon.” 

Schumann-Heink—Mme. Schumann-Heink’s pride in 
her children has frequent demonstration, as, for in- 
stance, with reference to one of her visits to her son, 
Hans, in Chicago. “Hans,” she said, “thought he would 
be a singer. He was in the chorus of the Elsie Janis 
show. I persuaded him that he was no good as a 
singer, and he went and married a poor girl. But he 
loves her and they are happy, so it is all good. I got 
a job for him in Chicago, where he gets only $15 or $16 
a week. It is fine training for him. He’s a fine boy, 
Hans; and so is my Henry, who is taking vocal lessons 
now, and so is my—and so are all my children. It’s 
fine to be a mother of such wonderful children.” 


_Kubelik—Jan Kubelik found a novel way for a 
virtuoso to amuse himself on tour in the bathing 
party which he gave after his concert at Santa Barbara, 
California. The violinist had arranged for a local swim- 
ming pool to be kept open. In addition Kubelik had 
planned to go into the surf, but the night was too cold 
to do so. During the entire aquatic romping the 
virtuoso was in fine spirits. He is a good swimmer 
and enjoyed the sport keenly. 


Harris—George Harris, Jr., the American tenor, has 
had two of his recent poems accepted by Harper's 
Magazine. Last Winter Scribner's Magazine published 
a number of Mr. Harris’s verses. 

Matzenauer—“I have been quoted as saying that I 
wish to become a dramatic soprano. This is not quite 
true,” remarked Margarete Matzenauer, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, the other day. “I never intend to give 
up my _ contralto parts—Ammneris, Brangiine, Ortrud, 
Fides, Dalila—only there are so few contralto parts of 
the first class that I should like to add to my repertory. 
I have already sung a number of soprano rdles, in- 
cluding Kundry, Briinnhilde and Venus, and I hope to 
sing others. Two parts that I sing I should love to 
give at the Metropolitan—Carmen and Dalila. Why 
aren’t these two operas sung in New York? Surely no 
great opera house ought to have ‘Carmen’ missing from 
its repertory.” 
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“ey "HOMME propose et Dieu dispose!” 
says an old German proverb in French 
translation. That is undoubtedly the only 
explanation I can give for having actually 
done what I proposed never to do—that is, 
to enter the auditorium of the Metroplitan 
Opera House and hear a performance. It 
actually happened on Monday, the 8th of 
January, and the opera honored with my 
august presence in the last row was “Tris- 
- tan und Isolde.” 

Before I relate how it all happened, I 
suppose I must inform my _ out-of-town 
readers who have never had the good for- 





Arthur Nikisch, Who Will Tour Here 
With His Own Orchestra. Sketched 
by Viafora 


tune to meet me personally, why I have so 
pronounced an aversion to vocal music in 
general and opera in particular that in all 
the years of my otherwise musical and har- 
monious existence I never until January 8 
had taken the trouble to hear an opera at 
the Metropolitan. 

I had originally two good reasons and 
invented a third one. 

My first and chief argument against 
vocal music dates from the time when | 
heard “Freischtitz” at the Vienna Hofoper, 
at the age of fifteen. The tenor cracked 
frightfully on one of the top notes just at 
the moment when my youthful enthusiasm 
had been aroused to the highest pitch. 
Smash! went the whole beautifully built- 
up card house of my illusions. Till the end 
of the evening I sat trembling for fear it 
might happen again. 

Ever since that evening, whenever I have 
been compelled to listen to vocal music I 
have had that nervous feeling, that uneasi- 
ness, that premonition that the singer might 
spoil my pleasure again—and that was 
enough to prevent me from really enjoy- 
ing vocal music. Curiously enough, I have 
never suffered from that sort of nervous- 
ness when instruments alone are played, 
and an orchestra is.to me the summit of 
pleasure in music. 

My second argument, and this is the one 
which applies to opera in particular, is that 
[ cannot bring myself to listen to and see 
the beauties of an opera without also see- 
ing the ludicrous sides of the proceedings. 
I simply cannot bring myself to listen to the 
wonderful strains of a love duo without 
also considering the length of time it takes 
these two people to fall into each others’ 
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Being an Account of an Unexpected Excursion 
“Before’’ the Curtain, with the Disas- 
trous Results That Appended—a Perform- 
ance of “Tristan”? with Variations 


arms or without wondering how long they 
can manage to keep their arms outstretched 
in their longing desire without becoming 
exhausted. I simply cannot understand 
why a dying warrior must get up three or 
four times and sing another aria before he 
delivers his soul to the stage manager. It 
simply spoils the picture which my soul is 
supposed to enjoy. 
. ee 

And so I made up my mind that, when- 
ever I wanted a perfect musical treat, l 
would go to a symphony concert; that, 
when I wanted to see people love or kill 
each other, I would go to a drama, and, 
when I felt blue, I would go to see a 
comic opera or a ballet. 

And then I invented my third argument. 
Seeing the artists all day long without 
their make-up I found them infinitely more 
interesting “Behind the Curtain” and in 
their private life than during a perform- 
ance. That’s what gave me the clue that 
“Behind the Curtain” was my place and not 
in the audience. 

It was not long before my persistent 
absence was remarked upon—first by Tom, 
then by Dick and finally by Harry. As lI 
said before, “L’homme propose et Dieu dis- 
pose.” On that Monday night, just as I 
was going home, a very excited young 
person rushed into my peaceful presence 
and shouted, “You must save to-night for 
me—it’s ‘Tristan,’ you know—you simply 
have to come—here’s the ticket! I'll see 
you later and explain all.” Before I could 
say “boo,” much less suggest somebody as 
a substitute, my excited friend had disap- 
peared. That is how I came to find myself 
in the Metropolitan Opera House at 7:45 
sharp of January 8. 

I had just time to take in the complete 
emptiness of every box in the house, when 
a momentary hush fell upon the audience, 
the lights went down, Toscanini appeared 
at his desk, and my colleague and I were 
all attention. He was the critic and | 
was—well, you might call it an “appendix.’ 

I just hung on. I knew I was not called 
upon to write anything and so I started in 
with unlimited enthusiasm for enjoyment 
of the opera from first to last. 

e £ © 


Ah, these first rapturous strains of the 
violins—bang! what was that? A few late- 
comers—only a few minutes late, 1 thought 
—that’s pardonable—yet they brought in 
some cold air—they hunted for their seats. 
But never mind! My colleague pokes me 
in the ribs—“Now listen to this!” 

I was all ears. I tried hard to concen- 
trate—goodness, if those people in front 
would only finish removing their wraps 
and adjusting their curls. 

No doubt the subway was delayed that 
particular night for my especial benefit—a 
new stream of would-be “Tristan” hearers 
rustled by and settled down after the usual 
salutations. 

But back to our overture—glorious lusci- 
ous tones were now fluctuating through the 
much-disturbed atmosphere—still I tried to 
enjoy— 

Someone just coming in was carrying on 
a conversation with a half dozen friends, 
still outside, in tones that would befit the 
cabaret show at Louis Martin’s. It takes 
some time and “sh! sh!” from the audi- 
ence before they get accustomed to “Tris- 
tan” atmosphere—but the overture is over. 

* * +. 


The curtain goes up. There in the last 
row, I must have lost all sense of propor- 
tion or else have underestimated the vast- 
ness of the auditorium, for I was just go- 
ing to ask my friend “What is that little 
girl doing in the background of the stage,” 
when I found out through my glasses that 
the “little girl” was none other than the 
statuesque German contralto Margarete 
Matzenauer. 

The first act passed along with more or 
less frequent interruptions of late arrivals. 
Yet the red lights in the boxes glimmered 
still in splendid isolation. I tried to con- 
centrate my attention on the orchestra, for 
the action on the stage seemed to me a wee 
bit drawn-out. I was just ready to lay a 
wager on how much time it would take the 
love potion to work on Jsolde and Burrian 
when his Excellency the Secretary of the 
Navy and Mrs. von L. Meyer made their 
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entry in their box. I could see from the 
unanimous direction of opera glasses that 
something important was going on in that 
box and, of course, recognized at once the 
man prominent in naval affairs. 

The end of the first act and the re- 
splendent lights found every box filled to 
its full capacity. Society had arrived in 
time for the first intermission. That’s what 
they came for, the first and second inter- 
missions. I am not here to give you an 
account of the opera, nor to criticise the 
wealthy residents of our metropolis. But 
it was a sore disappointment. Perhaps I 
had imagined too much, perhaps my fancy 
had led me to believe that these worthy 
ladies wore diamonds of egg size and 
strings of pearls hanging down from the 
balustrade. I thought the faces would 
make up for the lack of—hm, let’s say 
jewelry—for I could not see the clothes 
very well from downstairs. My opera 
glasses wandered along the boxes; my, 
what a beauty show was there with all the 
beauty left out lke a Hamilet-less “Ham- 
let !” 

x * * 


The second act brought nothing new in 
the line of interruptions and tortures ex- 
cept the arrival of a timid young man who 
evidently wanted to pass unnoticed and 
succeeded only in drawing everybody’s at- 
tention to his awkwardness. He started 
by letting the door slam and made his way 
with brand new creaking shoes to his seat 
in the balcony. He stood still for a mo- 
ment when he saw that people turned 
around with a scornful look, and bang, his 
opera hat went off with a report like that 
of a small revolver. Poor young fellow, 
he blushed furiously, and tried to get as 
noiselessly as possible into his seat, but in 
his utter confusion neglected to see 
whether his seat was down or not and so 
spread himself gracefully and noisily on 
the floor. A sigh of relief went up as he 
was safely seated and the opera proceeded. 

The bashful young man had deposited 
his opera book in front of him on the 
balustrade when some ill wind gave it a 
wee knock and off it went graceful as a 
bird swaying gayly from left to right to 
land on the prominent features of a Chi- 
cago lady. After this disturbance the 
bashful young man kept quiet. 

The second act was followed by the in- 


teresting, nay fascinating, second intermis- 
sion, which gave me some food for mental 
digestion. I made a little excursion 
through the foyers in the expectation of 
hearing some comments about the opera, 
but in vain. Everything seemed to turr 
around dollars and cents, whether they 
talked about the stock market or the neck- 
lace of Mrs. Lollypop. Of “Tristan,” not 
a word. 
* * * 


They went back to their places and I 
naturally presumed that they were as anx- 
ious to hear the last act as I was, but hardly 
had the orchestra started the wonderful 
and expressive pianissimos which depict 
Tristan’s longing for Isolde when one after 
the other of the boxes and many orchestra 
seats became alive with people hunting for 
their furs and wraps and reticules, and, as 
they filed out accompanied by the rustling 
of silk and the tinkeriny and clanking of 
chatelaines and gold purses, I began to 
realize the futility of my endeavors to 
understand and enjoy Wagner. As _ the 
end drew near the exodus became general 
and even when only two bars remained to 
be played my neighbor on the other side 
found that he could not wait that long and 
caused us to stand and make room for him 
as he passed out dragging his fur coat 
behind him. 

My colleague and I looked at each 
other and J at least had the moral cour- 
age to say “Never again.” 

And as I trotted home in snow and slush 
I shook hands with myself congratulating 
myself upon that resolution. 

* * * 


Arthur Nikisch, the world-famous con- 
ductor, is shown in the accompanying 
caricature in the pose which he will strike 
on the evening of the 28th of March at the 
close of the concert which he will conduct 
in Leipsic, when he will suddenly remem- 
ber that the orchestra which he will con- 
duct on a tour through the United States 
will have sailed on that very same morn- 
ing, the 28th of March, from England. 
Nikisch and his orchestra will appear for 
the first time in a number of years on the 
evening of April 8 in Carnegie Hall, and 
I wonder how Nikisch is going to catch 
up with his orchestra. Of course, there is 
still the air route open to him. 

Lupwic WIELICH. 
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NEED OF THE MUSICAL PIONEER IN SMALL TOWNS 





‘s]. WISH more of our young people 
might be content to act as musical 
evangels—pioneers,” said Mrs. H. H. A. 


Beach, in a recently published interview 
with a representative of The Musician. 
“There are towns throughout the West, 
rapidly growing into small cities, where 
there is need for some one to encourage 
a larger and more serious interest in music. 
The well-equipped young man or young 
woman soundly versed in the theory and 
the practice of music can be of great serv- 
ice to that community, and can probably 
earn a better living, and at the same time 
be building a better foundation for future 
years, than in some more vagrant and less 
concentrated effort. 

“Tf more of our conservatory students 
would prepare themselves to supervise 
music in the public schools it would be 
better. If they would study conducting and 
get all the practice in it they could, then 
by organizing a chorus which should grow 
to the stage of an annual May festival, by 
slowly and patiently assembling an or- 
chestra however crude and elemental at 
first, by playing the organ and leading a 
choir in some church, and by teaching pri- 
vately our young man or young woman 
would become the musical oracle for the 
whole region about a town, say as small 
as three thousand in population, or even no 
larger than ten, and would be building a 
constituency such as few will be able to 
do in concert work traversing a wider ter- 
ritory. 

“Of course to do all this will take gen- 
eralship, tact, the ability to organize and 


to manage people without letting the fact 
dawn upon them that they are being man- 
aged. But I speak of this as an ideal that 
is preferable for the young man or the 
young woman to an attempt to enter the 
congested and contested activities of our 
cities, until there is reasonable and war- 
rantable expectation of success. It is cer- 
tain that such a course offers a saner plan 
of living than one may find in constant 
travel. 

“Now, is all the work to be left to the 
professional teacher or director of music? 
We need cultivated musical amateurs to 
hold up the hands of those who will lead 
in just such activities throughout the coun- 
try, for however skilled and consecrated 
the leadership, it must be spent upon bar- 
ren soil unless it be reinforced by sym- 
pathy and co-operation. There is great 
need of every means that. will further a 
true and intelligent appreciation of music, 
its technical qualities, but, above all, its 
content and its emotional import. I wish 
a Louis C. Elson might be raised up in 
every city of large and of medium size, and 
a course of municipal lectures instituted 
upon the model of the unique and most 
significant work he has been doing here 
in Boston for the last four years in edu- 
cating the masses to listen intelligently to 
good music. 

“There is a great work for the musical 
amateur to do in the organization and 
maintenance of women’s clubs, choral and 
study societies. I believe that the musical 
development of our country depends quite 
as much upon this great class as upon those 
who come to us as our great artists.” 
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| ar no misguided Easterner labor under 
the delusion that the Pacific Coast can- 
not boast of a virtuoso capable of holding 
his own among the world’s greatest cham- 
pions of catgut and bone. The music critic 
of the New York Press has positive and 
convincing information to the contrary. 
Carl Lanzer, otherwise known as “the 
American Paganini,” is the man who up- 
holds the reputation of the West so bril- 
liantly, and as his estimable son, Carl Lan- 
zer, Jr., of Sacramento, kindly proclaims, 
the veteran “American violin virtuoso and 
violin maker” challenging all his brother 
and sister artists in the wide world to match 
their powers Ww ith his at the San Francisco 
Fair of 1915 “in playing single and double 
harmonics, in pizzicato movements of the 
left hand, in tremolo bowing on the theme 
of the Kreutzer Sonata by Beethoven, em- 
bellished by Charles de Beriot, and other 
diffclt feats of technic.” Though he is 
ready to meet in contest all comers, Lanzer, 
it seems, would prefer to measure his skill 
with Eugene Ysaye, Fritz Kreisler, Jan 
Kubelik, Mischa Elman and Jaroslav Ko- 
cian. He would have no objections either, 
one may presume, to enter the lists with 
Zimbalist and Miss Parlow. 

Carl Lanzer has the distinction of “being 
actually an American product” and of hav- 
ing “received every note of his musical ed- 
ucation under the Stars and Stripes.” His 
teacher was “the great Ed. Mollenhauer, 
the first violinist to play the Beethoven con- 
certo at the first public concert of the New 
York Philharmonic Society in 1852.” His 
“program,” as a printed folder bears testi- 
mony, “differs widely from that usually 
given by great artists, being varied from 
the highly classical to the world-loved mel- 


plays the most difficult violin compositions 
from Paganini, Sivori, Ernst Mollenhauer, 
Ole Bull, Withers and others.” Some of 
his favorite selections are “Nearer, My God 
to Thee,” with “quasi-hard accompani- 
ment”; the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
adapted by Withers; “Old Folks at Home,” 
with banjo imitation; “Coming Through 
the Rye,” with “bagpipe imitation,” and 
“Home, Sweet Home,” played as a “duet 
for one violin.” All of these airs, with 
their dizzy technical embellishments, the 
virtuoso plays on instruments of his own 
making, giving special preference to the 
latest creation of his art, “the largest size 
model violin in the world, having the tone 
qualities of the violin and viola combined.” 
passes in turning out those instruments, 
and now he is occupied in making “a bird’s- 
eye maple string quartet for the Panama 
Pacific Exposition which will be known as 
the Lanzer String Quartet.” 

Though he journeys to northern Michi- 
gan for his select spruce and birdseye 
maple, Lanzer seems to have no difficulty 
in manufacturing his American Cremonas 
in the Far West. Evidently he has found 
some way of avoiding the troubles of a 
competitor who started to make violins in 
one of the rich agricultural districts of 
California famous for the size of all its 
products. That ambitious woodworker pro- 
vided himself with well-seasoned timber 
and followed strictly the rules of classic 
construction; but soon he found himself 
in difficulties. The climate was altogether 
too stimulating. Everything grew apace. 
Before the violin was half finished it had 
expanded into a ’cello, and before comple- 
tion it had come to be as big as a bass viol. 
So much, at least, on the authority of the 
San Francisco Examiner. 





odies that reach the heart.” Indeed, “he 
Ziegfeld Club Holds Reunion 
Cuicaco, Jan. 15.—The Ziegfeld Club 


held its annual reunion recently in the Ban- 
quet Hall of the Auditorium. Dr. Ziegfeld 
and his wife sat at the head of a long 
table surrounded by guests and the mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College. Cablegrams and telegrams from 
friends all over the country showered stead- 
ily in during the course of the banquet. 
e. N. 


Another Saenger Pupil in Opera Abroad 


Edward Bonhote, the English singer, has 
been engaged as the first baritone at the 
Flberfeld Opera House, in Germany. Mr. 
Bonhote is the fifth pupil of Oscar Saenger 


to be engaged for the Elberfeld Opera. 
His contract with the opera house is ‘for 
five years. Besides studying voice culture 
with Mr. Saenger he was also a member 
of his opera class. 





William Beck, Baritone, to Sing for 
Hammerstein in London 


William Beck, baritone, who has been 
singing the role of Sheriff Jack Rance in 
the Henry W. Savage production of “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” has been en- 
gaged by Oscar Hammerstein to sing. in 
the English premiére of Massenet’s opera 
“Don Quichotte.” Mr. Beck was formerly 
baritone of the Paris Grand Opera and 
later sang at the Manhattan Opera House 
in New York. 
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WHAT IS “PERSONALITY” ? 


Mary Garden’s Famous Declaration Raises Question as to Its 
Actual Meaning—The Aggregate Resource of the Artist 
Physical, Emotional, Intellectual and Spiritual, Directed to 








By ARTHUR FARWELL 


T WAS more than a casual thing which 
Mary Garden’s advisers required of her 
when they told her at the beginning of her 
career, according to a statement made by 
her recently, that the secondary matters 
of education and training could easily be 
taken care of if she would provide “the 
voice and the personality.” They asked of 
her nothing less than the very substance, 
itself, of success. Their question was the 
question which the age asks of every per- 
son who would succeed in any calling de- 
pending upon the impression which he shall 
make upon other persons. This plainly in- 
cludes all callings, excepting perhaps that 
of hermit, despite the fact that Miss Gar- 
den’s inquisitors had in mind particularly 
those callings which bring one into the 
withering focus of scrutinization of a 
critical public. 

What a riddle is here! It seems very 
easy to ask for voice and _ personality. 
These are common words in everyday use. 
Everyone knows what voice is (saving the 
graces of those obnoxious persons who 
believe that nobody knows excepting them- 
selves) at least sufficiently for our present 
purpose. , 

But what is this “personality 
go with voice, or other gift, to make suc- 
cess? If there were more aspiring artists 
of all kinds who could answer that, and 
live up to their answer, there would be 
many more artists making the stir in the 
world that Miss Garden makes. The ques- 
tion is distinctly awkward, seeing that we 
can neither succeed without this personal- 
ity, nor precisely locate and grasp it. It 
is plainly a kind of “snark.” There is a 
stumbling block or two, however, that may 
be got rid of easily at the early stages of 
the quest (for it is one in which there is 
no leaping to conclusions). 

“T am not an emotional woman,” is the 
shock with which Miss Garden restores 
equilibrium in the minds of those persons 
who have supposed that personality—and 
very particularly in her case—consisted in 
temperament, in a high-pitched emotional- 
ism. 

Miss Garden’s true appreciators have 
never taken the popular attitude of assuming 
that her startling and wriggly represen- 
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that must 
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tation of the feelings of Wilde’s Salomé 
upon her anticipated acquisition’ of the 
head of John the Baptist was the most 
natural expression of her own proper char- 
acter, now, at last, able to vent itself un- 
hampered, in this happy opportunity. By 
the very premises of dramatic art, how- 
ever, such simulation of emotion is in- 
tended to convey the impression of reality 
to the audience, and therefore the un- 
analytical and much the larger part of the 
public goes away with the curious notion 
that it has had a glimpse into the real 
character of the artist. 

Such simulation of an emotion has noth- 
ing, or very little, to do with the person- 
ality of the artist. But the personality of 
the artist has much to do with the simula- 
tion of the emotion. In other words, the 
personality is in no wise controlled, and at 
most but slightly affected by the emotion 
simulated, but both the emotion simulated 
and the simulation itself are wholly con- 
trolled by the personality. It can be im- 
agined that if an artist of well-rounded 
nature should wilfully choose to express 
nothing but abnormal and distorted emo- 
tions, it would eventually have a reaction- 
ary effect upon the artist’s personality. If 
an artist’s personality, her actual being in 
itself, were gripped and swung by an 
actual experience of such passions as Miss 


Garden has occasion to portray’ in 
“Salomé” she would be in a sanitarium in 
three weeks. 

The mouse of truth that pops out of 
this laboring mountain of argument is 


that temperament is not personality, and 
we may rid ourselves at once of the ham- 
pering effect of any such belief. The 
would-be artist who depends for expressive 
power in public upon the wayward winds 
of native emotions, or upon the churn- 
ing up of feelings for the occasion, not 
only must fail as an artist, but is on the 
straight road to the morphine bottle and 
the madhouse. 

Almost equally off the right track are 
those who fly to the other pole, as did the 
editor of the Evening Sun recently, in 
commenting upon this same matter, and 
proclaim that the artistic expressive power 
implicit m personality is akin to “pure 
mathematics,” and that it depends upon the 
total elimination of emotion. 

Miss Garden has shattered the cherished 
belief of the people, it is true, and has to'd 
the dismaying secret—she is not an em>- 
tional woman. But it is very much more 
than doubtful if Miss Garden meant to 
convey the idea that she is inhuman. It is 
presumable that she was herself dismayed 
upon seeing the gold of her simple and 
normal utterance transmuted into lead by 
the monkish alchemy of the musical editor 
of the New York Evening Sun in his 
extraordinary interpretation of her re- 
mark to mean that “love, hate, pride, 
despair—all such dross is burned out of 
the liquid treasure in the crucible of train 
ing.” Pray, will the enlightened editor te | 
us when it was that love became dross, 
and what is the “liquid treasure” that re- 
mains when it is burnt out? The editor 
is relentless in his Buddhism. He tells 
with truth how the great prima donna of 
to-day is no longer considered as a sort 
of demi-goddess and prodigy combined, 
but is “regarded critically as a finished 
product of many processes, whose raw 
material is a precious voice combined with 


its perfect setting of an exactly poised 
personality, physical and spiritual, unal- 
loyed with any distracting capacity for 


human emotions.” He does not stop with 
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the denial of the right of the emotions of 
life to interfere with the expressive power 
in art. Not only must the emotions, or the 
emotionalism, of the human being not in- 
terfere with the processes of the artist— 
a perfectly correct postulate—but the 
artist must be without the very “capacity 
for human emotion.” He affirms that love 
itself must be eliminated, not the art- 
destroying emotions of uncontrolled love. 
In short, the exacting editor is asking of 
Miss Garden a feat of occultism that could 
not be accomplished by a yogi in three of 
Miss Garden’s -lifetimes. And Miss Gar- 
den is presumably busy with her art, and 
not with yogi practice. 

In its relation to the pursuit of person- 
ality, it is certain that Miss Garden’s sim- 
ple meaning need not be broken on the 
dizzy wheel of Buddhistic philosophy, but 
may be understood to be that she is not 
swung from the normal course of life and 
art by mere emotionalism, and that thought 
dominates emotion in her processes of 
artistic representation. In short, by her 
several remarks (not forgetting her state- 
ment that “mere voice bores them in Paris 
and it is getting to be the same way in 
America.”) Miss Garden has given us to 
understand that “personality,” the neces- 
sary twin quality of the mere voice in a 
successful artist, is not emotionalism. 

This leaves us with the knowledge that 
we may look for the source of personality 
in physical aspect, in the mode of dealing 
with: the emotional capacity (since we can- 
not require its destruction), and, of su- 
preme importance, in the power of thought. 
Physical perfection, to which may be hap- 
pily superadded unusual beauty, is unques- 
tionably a source of great power for the 
one who can properly employ it. But the 
disconcerting fact remains that we have 
seen many physically perfect and beautiful 
women who are totally devoid of what we 
call “personality,” and many who have not 
that advantage who have personality in an 
extraordinary measure. We must con- 
sider, therefore, that the source of person- 
ality arises on a higher plz ine than the 
physical, and that the physical is a neutral 
quality, positive or negative in its con- 
tributory capacity to personality, according 
to the disposition of powers higher in the 
scale. Every possible advantage is to be 
taken of physical perfection and _ health, 
but we must seek further for the generat- 
ing powers of personality. 

The forces of human emotion are not 
less positively powerful and good by rea 
son of the fact that they are forces for 
destruction, both of life and art, if un- 
bridled. It is by the knowledge, intuitive 
or sympathetic, of an emotion, that the 
artist is enabled to simulate it. The 
broader and deeper the capacity for emo- 
tion, therefore, the greater the mirror in 
which the artist can reflect his personality 

—the greater, it can be said, is his person- 
ality. The emotional capacity in art stands 
upon precisely the same ground as the phy- 
sical element. It is neutral with respect to 
its visible effect upon others, i.e, its con- 
veyance of the sense of personality. until 
it is aimed this way or that by the intelli- 
gence that sits in the mental conning tower, 
and driven by the force that is contained in 
the spiritual batteries. Emotion is to the 
artist (the artist in life as in art) what 
the hammer and saw are to the carpenter 

-what the sword is to the swordsman. 
It is to be used, or kept for possible future 


use. It is the servant, not the master—a 


servant given frequent vacations, but never 


discharged. 

It is probably the native quality or volt- 
age of emotion residing in a person which 
determines the intensity of what may be 
called his “aura,” which gives that qual- 
ity by which a person’s presence is “felt,” 
and by virtue of which even the ignorant 
and vulgar are not infrequently regarded 
as possessing personality. It is unlikely 
that the artist can change the dimensions 
of his emotional capacity otherwise than 
through the gradual process of growth. 
But there is before him an infinite possibil- 
ity of directing his emotions, of specifying 
the direction in which they shall become 
operative and be revealed. And herein 
may lie one of the deepest secrets of per- 
sonality. In review, it may be said that 
physique is the basis of personality as far 
as it goes, and that emotional potency plus 
physique constitute the dual basis of per- 
sonality as far as they together go. But 
we are still in the servants’ hall of the 
house of personality. 

To return to Miss Garden (an admirabl> 
text for a sermon on personality). what is 
it, leaving the matter of voice wholly aside, 
that makes her so commanding a figure on 
the lyric stage? Her physical advantages 
and her capacity to simulate emotions, 
both employed to purpose, take her to a 
certain height in this attainment. But it is 
certain that if she merely appeared before 
the audience without other purpose than 
to appear, and trembled with simulated 
emotion, without other purpose than to 
exhibit that trembling (the picture calls 
to mind some modern dancing), she would 
scarcely convey that remarkable sense of 
personality which her apprecia‘ors uni- 
versally accord her. To the power of 
physical and emotional appeal she must 
add something which is far greater than 
either, and which dominates both. In 
short, she has a representative art which 
she practices with understanding. 

There may well be degrees of person- 
ality below the plane of understanding, 
since personality is something which meas- 
ures its height by the present quality or 
attainment of man, even if he has not risen 
very high in the scale. And yet if one 
takes note even of the vaudeville artist 
who stands above his fellows, and gives 
us, as not infrequently happens, a_ well- 
defined sense of personality, we will dis- 
cover by close observation that he has a 
better understanding of his “act” than the 
others, and of his own nature in relation 
to it and to the extracting from it of all 
its possibilities. 

So far, therefore, have we traced the 
quarry to its lair that we may say at least 
this much; personality in art consists of 
the aggregate resource of the artist, physi- 
cal, emotional, intellectual, spiritual, di- 
rected to special artistic ends by an under- 
standing which comprises both the self 
and the art. And since a keener under- 
standing is required in proportion to the 
degree of specialization sought, the more 
highly specialized the application of these 
forces the greater the sense of personality 
conveyed. Since the quality and quantity 
of the resources themselves can be brt 
slightly changed, and at best, very slowly, 
the effort of the aspirant to personality 
should be directed particularly to the gain- 
ing of understanding, for here is an im- 
mediate and infinite possibility of advance 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





HE world of American composition is 
admirably augmented by the appear- 
ance of the Sonata for Violin and Piano- 
forte,* op. 9, by Joseph Henius. Sonatas 
from Americans are not such uncommon 
occurrences as formerly, but are still birds 
of sufficient rarity to warrant a close scru- 
tinization of their plumage. A composer 
is assumed to have a message of some 


maturity by the time he goes about writing 
a sonata, and to have his technic thor- 
oughly in hand. There is no other excuse 
for such a course. We have already had, 
in America, sonatas ranging from classic 
severity to ultra- modernity and are with- 
out occasion to make international cross- 
references. It may be said, therefore, that 
Mr. Henius in the present work does not 
aim at the romantic impressionism beloved 
of MacDowell, nor at the overwhelming 
modernism of Shepherd. The lyric sonata 
form after the tendency of Oldberg is 
more sympathetic to Mr. Henius, although 
the. latter does not appear to feel the need 
of the extensions and embellishments to 
this form which were initiated by Brahms. 

In short Mr. Henius is content to write 
just plain sonata, as taught for half a cen- 
tury, placing his whole dependence upon 
the beauty of ideas which do not strain the 
conventions of melody and harmony nor 
crowd the outlines of the form. And in 
view of the quality of his ideas he may 
well entertain such a dependence, for they 
are everywhere distinguished by a buoy- 
ancy, an exaltation, and a happy fluency, 
which invest them with a marked power 
of appeal. 

The work, which is dedicated to .Mr. and 
Mrs. David ‘Mannes, i is in three movements. 
The key is the brilliant one of E major 
and the first theme strikes in at once—a 
buoyant three-fourths measure (allegro 
moderato) carrying a melody of easy flu- 
ency over an arpeggiated accompaniment. 
The melody is notably “violinistic,” with 
its singing phrases, long sustained. The 
rhythm is finally interestingly broken with 
a new figure, and with some brilliant and 
dramatic passage work leads over to the 
second theme (molto piu lento). This is 
exquisitely lyrical and more restful in its 
motion—a rising phrase of gentle undula- 
tions with a true relation of femininity to 
the comparative masculinity of the first 
theme. There is the formerly usual though 
of late strikingly unusual repeat of the ex- 
position. The development is concise and 
depends chiefly on the first theme. There 
is the regular return in the tonic, though 
with a new accompaniment, and the second 
theme, previously in G, is now in the tonic. 
A brilliant coda closes the movement. 

The second movement is a Romance in C 
sharp minor, and strikes a note of spiritual 
elevation seldom met with in the musical 
outpourings of the day. The first theme 
(adagio non troppo), in six-eighths time, is 
grave and brooding, and affords a good op- 
portunity to bring forth the warm lower 
tones of the violins to most worthy pur- 
pose. This, shortly yields to a passage 


which marks the highest inspiration of the 
work and constitutes one of the finest and 
most exalted musical periods which we 
have observed in many a day. This theme, 
in A flat major, springs from the true 
fountain source of melody and gathering 
force as it goes rises continually with ever 
new influx of inspiration until it veritably 
exhausts itself in aspiration and must needs 
return to earth. The movement closes upon 
the first grave theme, the violin carrying 
very effective octaves in the lower strings 
while the piano takes the theme. 

The Finale (vivace brioso alla breve) 
dances ebulliently into being with the mel- 
ody in the piano, the violin having pizzicato 
chords. The violin quickly takes up the 
melody and embellishes it, leading through 
a rising passage to the second theme, stated 
by the piano alone. This has an impetu- 
osity which drives it restlessly on to a re- 
statement by the violin. A splendid sense 
of motion animates the movement. An en- 
tirely new theme now enters, a melody of 
much breadth, and developed at some 
length. These several melodies are devel- 
oped with tonal warmth and variety in a 
movement noteworthy for its rhythmic 
vigor in this day of languorous “atmos- 
pheres.” 

The abounding poetry and melody of the 
work gave it an instantaneous success as 
performed by Mr. Mannes, from the man- 
uscript, some time ago, and further per- 
formance will be awaited with interest. 


, ee “ey 


WO new. songs by Edith Simonds, a 
San Francisco composer, are welcome 
additions to the vast catalog of songs. 
They are “A Gladsome Spirit” and “The 
Song of the Thrush,”+ both to poems by 
Charles Keeler. 

In these songs there stands out above 
everything else one feature, namely, unaf- 
fected simplicity of style and sincerity cf 
utterance. There is no pretense made at 
convincing the hearer that in the music a 
message of world import is imparted, but, 
rather, a modesty of expression that imme- 
diately wins admiration. 

There is something Schumannesque 
about “A Gladsome Spirit,” with its 
rounded melody and syncopated chord ac- 
companiment all -conceived with much 
taste. 

“The Song of the Thrush” has a figure 
in the accompaniment which is repeated 
again and again in the song; the writer has 
been informed that this figure is the literal 
translation into tone of the song of the 
Californian thrush and its appropriateness 
is at once recognized: The middle portion, 
marked “with deep feeling,” is a fine mel- 
ody and the simplicity of the accompani- 
ment in waving eighth notes is telling in 
effect. The figure of the thrush’s song 
then returns and the song closes joyfully. 
It is dedicated to Kathleen Parlow. 





*SONATA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE, op. 9, by 
Joseph Henius. The H. W. Gray Co. Price $3. 

*Two Songs for a Medium Voice. “A Gtap- 
SOME Spirit,’ “THE SONG oF THE THRUSH.” Bv 
Edith Simonds. Published by M. Witmark & Sons, 
New York. Price 60 cents each. 
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Signor Alessandro Bonci MME, DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744.48 Broadway, New York 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 


New York, 1910. 
eat inter- 





Materd 12 ors 


Sirnora Delia M. Valeri 


HARLES FONTEYN MANNEY, 
whose work in composition has won 
him a place among American creative 
minds, has a new song-cycle, “A Shrop- 
shire Lad,”t the poems by A. E. Hous- 
man. It is an exceptionally fine work and 
each of the six songs has individuality 
and considerable to commend it to concert 
singers of the day. 

The first song, “Loveliest of trees, the 
cherry,” is a charming melodic bit, Alle- 
gretto grazioso, rich in fine harmonic 
touches; the interludes of two and three 
measures are attractive and the general 
free character of the accompaniment is 
noteworthy. There is humor in “When I 
Was One and Twenty,” reflected in the mu- 
sic with skill; in sharp contrast is “White 
in the moon, the long road lies,” a serious 
piece of lyricism. Harmonically, there is 
a wealth of material in this song, while the 
melody, modern in contour, tells the story 
with splendid effect. That the composer 
knows his Wagner is made evident in a 
number of places in the song, but direct 
reminiscences are not to be found in it. 

Equally fine is “Into My Heart an Air 
that Kills,’ a short song with rare ex- 
pressive qualities. There is some lovely 
chromatic writing in the two measures of 
interlude separating the two stanzas. 
“With Rue My Heart Is Laden,” which 
bears a direction “In dark tone-color,” is a 
wistful lament for years gone by; there is 
remarkable repose in the music, the har- 
monic scheme being a subdued one, imag- 
inative in conception. 

The final song, “Think No More,” is a 
big, vigorous one, which after the lament 
that has preceded it, sets out immediately 
with marked optimism. The Poco piu 
mosso is well managed and the close of 


. the song extremely effective. 


The cycle, which must be considered one 
of the best in recent years, should meet 
with great success. A. W. K. 


“A Suropsuire Lap.” Song-cycle for a Me- 
dium Voice. By Charles Fonteyn Manney, op. 
22. Published by the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, 
Mass. Price $1.25. 





* 

A “BARCAROLLE"S for violin and piano 
by Isidore Troostwyk is among the 
recent publications of M. Witmark & Sons. 
The composer, who is a member of the 
faculty of the music department at Yale 
University and concertmaster of the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra under Dr. 
Horatio Parker, has written a characteristic 
violin piece. It is in conventional style, 
the accompaniment being simple, but the 
violin is given a splendid opportunity to 
shine, the piece abounding in typical violin 
passages and effects. It requires of the 
performer a knowledge of the first seven 





positions. The composition bears a dedica- 
tion to Franz Kneisel. 

§““BARCAROLE.”” _ For Violin with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Isidore Troostwyk. Published by 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York. Price 75 cents. 





The Ways of the Translator 
[From the London National Review.] 


Schubert’s well-known “Lied des ge- 
fangenen Jagers” is a setting of Herder’s 
German translation of Scott’s lyric, “My 
hawk is tired of perch and hood,” the sec- 
ond line of which— 

My idle greyhound loathes his food— 
runs in the German as follows: 
Mein mussiger Windhorn sein Futter verschmaht. 

In by far the largest collection of Schu- 
bert’s songs published with English words 
this line appears with the following Eng- 
lish text: 

My musical woodhorn its flutter hath stilled, 
which could only have been perpetrated by 
some one to whom English and German 
were equally unknown. 





The Diederich firm of piano manufac- 
turers in St. Petersburg is celebrating its 
centenary by establishing a competition for 
young Russian pianists, the three prizes 
to be $750, $500 and $250. 


KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY 
STEADILY IMPROVING 


Work of Carl Busch’s Orchestra Gaining 
in Effectiveness at Each Concert— 
Myrtle Elvyn’s Recital 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 5.—The third 
concert of the Kansas City Symphony Or- 
chestra was given last Tuesday afternoon 
in the Tuesday afternoon in the Shubert 
Theater before the largest audience of the 
season. The improvement in the playing 
of this organization, yet in its infancy, is 
noticeable at each hearing, but one would 
hardly expect such an advance as was 
shown on Tuesday. 

The program was well selected by Carl 
Busch, conductor, who always gives us in- 
teresting things. It included Goldmark’s 
“Sakuntala” Overture, Liszt’s “Tasso, La- 
mento e Trionfo,” a Lyric Suite by Grieg, 
a Larghetto by Handel and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Valse des Fleurs” and “March Slav.” In 
the “Tasso” the orchestra rose to its 
greatest heights in lyric beauty and per- 
fect accord, and the Lyric Suite too was 
given with charming delicacy and finish. 
The brilliant March Slav brought forth a 
burst of applause and completed a most 
enjoyable program. 

Jane Osborn-Hannah, soprano, the so- 
loist, was delightful in her singing of the 
“Ballatella,” from “Pagliacci,” which she 
was compelled to repeat. E. C. Lewis, a 
local pianist, played excellent accompani- 
ments. 

Myrtle Irene Mitchell presented Myrtle 
Elvyn, pianist, in a recital last Friday aft- 
ernoon in the Willis Wood Theater. On 
account of the extremely cold weather the 
theater was not filled, but there was no 
lack of enthusiasm. Miss Elvyn played a 
splendid program, embracing selections by 
Schumann, Brahms, Godowsky, Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff, Leschetizky, Liszt and two 
numbers of her own composition. Bril- 
liancy is the dominating characteristic of 
her playing; at times the fluency of her 
technic is fairly dazzling. Her playing of 
the Liszt arrangement of the “Lucia” Sex- 
tet for left hand alone was wonderful. 


M. R. W. 








A new symphony by Julius J. Major, his 
fifth, with solos for soprano and baritone 
voices, will have its first performances in 
Vienna and Bucharest in March. 


(Drs-Kentall 
CPyaming 
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fine arts. Oourse in music with diploma. Instru- 
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mony and recitals by artists from New York and 
Boston. peregiory i healthful location in country 
50 miles from New Yor 
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MEMORABLE “SIEGFRIED” IN ROME 


- Wagner Drama Witnessed by All the Great Ones of the City—A 


Protest Against Late Opera-Goers—Safonoff Gives Two Concerts 


—Hadley Symphony Not Well 


Rome, Dec. 30.—The great fashionable 
and artistic event of the season in Rome 
was the production, on December 27, of 
Wagner’s “Siegfried” at the Costanzi. 
There was a memorable and magnificent 
scene at the first night performance. All 
the great patrician families of Rome were 
represented in the audience and_ the 
American Ambassador and Mrs. O’Brien 
were present. 

Maestro Vitale conducted with all his 
usual mastery. Giuseppe Borgatti was a 
good Siegfried and the Boiinnhilde was 
Elena Rakovska, who won deserved ap- 
plause. Borgatti showed some signs of 
fatigue in the final duet. Signora Rakov- 
ska was good throughout and received a 
great ovation for the duet in the third act. 
These two artists were well supported by 
the tenor, Spadoni, and the baritone, Bel- 
lantoni. The latter gave great satisfaction. 

We were all glad to see Conductor 
Edoardo Vitale back in Rome again. He 
was here in 1897 as conductor for the pro- 
duction of “The Twilight of the Gods,” 


and he conducted “Siegfried” in 1902. 
Some protests have been raised against 
certain persons who, evidently not genuine 
lovers of music, interrupted the perform- 
ance of the opera by arriving late. The 
Vita protests emphatically against this and 
affirms that such late comers are animated 
by vanity, and the desire to be seen by the 
whole house, and to display their fine 
clothes and jewelry. The same paper 
enters a protest against the enormous size 
of the women’s hats, which frequently hide 
the stage from the view of the people in 
the orchestra stalls. The protest is op- 
portune because many Italian ladies in 
these days seem to be all hat and back. 
Don Lorenzo Perosi is composing 
another orchestral suite entitled “Tripoli.” 
He evidently wants to show that, although 
attached to the Vatican, he is a patriot who 
appreciates the attempt at colonial expan- 


Received 


sion made by his country. Don Perosi 
conducted the Sistine choir at the Public 
Consistory of November 30 when the Pope 
gave the hat to Cardinals Farley, O’Con- 
nell, Falconio, Bourne and others who 
were in Rome for their investiture as 
Princes of the Church. Don Perosi’s 
choir sang on that occasion with fine effect 
the “Tu es Petrus” of Palestrina. 

Wassili Safonoff has been giving great 
treats to lovers of music at the Augusteo. 
He conducted there recently Tschaikow- 
sky’s Sixth Symphony, called here “La 
Patetica,” receiving great applause for the 
“allegro molto vivace” and the “finale 
adagio lamentoso,” which are wonderful 
for instrumental technic and color. The 
public also appreciated Glinka’s Fantasia 
on Russian popular airs, and some of Lia- 
dew’s compositions. The first concert 
closed with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Christ- 
mas Night,” also much relished, notably 
for the singing of the unseen choristers 
accompanied by village chimes in the 
finale. 

While 
“Siegfried,” 


Romans have been enjoying 
Neapolitans have had their 
Christmas “Tristan und Isolde’ and the 
“Fanciulla.” Tenor Ferrari Fontana was 
much liked in Wagner’s opera and so were 
Esther Mazzolani and Elisa Petri. Leo- 
poldo Mugnone conducts at the San Carlo, 
where these operas were presented. The 
“Fanciulla” has had two representations at 
this theater. 

At another concert given by Safonoff at 
the Augusteo there was heard the sym- 
phonic poem, “Salomé,” by the American 
composer, Henry Hadley. I am sorry to 
say that it was badly received by critics 
and public alike. Some of the critics find 
the composer lacking in technic and ob- 
scure in meaning. 

Concerts in honor of Franz Liszt have 
begun at the Academy of St. Cecilia in 
Rome. The first of these was patronized 
by a large and fashionable audience. 
WALTER LONERGAN 





Josef Lhévinne was the guest of honor 


at the first of Emma Thursby’s January 
musical receptions in New York recently. 
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Rosalind and Oriska Fuller, of England, 
sang a number of quaint old English songs, 
the accompaniments being played on a 
small Irish harp. Piano solos were played 
by Eleanor Altman and violin solos by 
Alois Trnka. Heinrich Meyn sang several 
interesting songs, as did Josephine Bauer 
and Clara Cramer Strunk, two of Miss 
Thursby’s pupils. 





“GRIEG AND HIS MUSIC” 





Henry T. Finck, Critic of “Evening 
Post,” Gives an Interesting Lecture 


“Grieg and His Music” was the subject 
of a highly interesting lecture delivered on 
Thursday afternoon of last week in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, by 
Henry T. Finck, the distinguished critic 
of the New York Evening Post. The lec- 
turer was assisted by Mrs. Carl A. Hans- 
mann, mezzo-sopra- 
no, Mrs. Henry T. 
Finck and Alexan- 
der Russell, organ- 
ist. Mr. Finck, who 
is the leading Amer- 
ican authority on 
Grieg, spoke graph- 
ically of the works 
and personality of 
the Norwegian com- 
poser, giving also 
a number of in- 
teresting anecdotes 
relating to his visit 
to Grieg’s home 
several years ago. 
Mrs. Hansmann, 
who is gifted with 
a voice of rare 
charm, sang with delightful effect Grieg’s 
“Tch Liebe Dich,” “The Swan,” “Wood 
land Wandering,” “First Primrose,” “Mar 
garet’s Cradle Song” and “A Dream.” Her 
accompaniments were played with discre- 
tion and artistic insight by Mrs. Finck, 
who is a pianist of distinction. Mr. Rus 
sell’s contributions comprised the march 
from “Sigurd Josalfar,’ two numbers from 
the “Peer Gynt” Suite and “Springtide’- 
all of them given in finished style. Espe 
cially fine was his nlaying of “Ase’s 
Death” and the poetic “Springtide.” 





Henry T. Finck 





“CARMEN” BALLET CRITICISM 





Dancer in Original London Cast Takes 
Issue with Milwaukee Writers 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 8.—An historical echo 
of the admirable “Carmen” performance by 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company in the 
Pabst Theater on [December 29, which re- 
sulted in criticism of the apparent incon- 
gruity of the ballet, headed by Rosina Galli, 
premiére danseuse, is found in a statement 


of Mrs. A. Phasey of Milwaukee to the 
local press. 
“T notice in your criticism of ‘Carmen 


that you speak of the incongruity of its 
ballet,” writes Mrs. Phasey. “I danced in 
that opera when it was first produced in 
London by Col. J. H. Mapleson in 1878. 
The principal parts were sung by Minnie 
Hauk, Almina Velleria, Campanini and Del 
Puento. The dances were arranged by 
Mme. Hutti Lanner. The opera created a 
great furore and the ballet was a most suc- 
cessful feature of the opera. I danced un- 
der the name of “Aida Sedenia” at that 
time and can vouch for it that one dance 
received two or three encores and in fact 
the ballets were performed with such bril- 
liancy that they took the theater by storm. 
So it does not seem that the composer of 
the opera was in fault in those days.” 


M. N. S 





Soloist for Beethoven Festival 


Bertin, Jan. 1.—Eleanor Spencer, the 
American pianist, has just been engaged as 
soloist for the concert of the Instrumenten 
Verein in Aachen on the occasion of the 
Beethoven Festival to be held there. Miss 
Spencer will play the Beethoven C Minor 
Concerto and the “Appassionata” Sonata 

René Chemet, the French violinist, who 
once toured this country with Calvé, is now 
touring England. 


COLUMBUS MAY LOSE 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Poor Support Given Cincinnati Series 
Likely to Cause Abandonment 
Another Season 


CoL_u MBus, O., Jan. 6.—Unless the music 
lovers of Columbus support the series of 
concerts given here by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra more generously than they 
have up to the present there is a probability 
that next year will find Columbus minus 
this most important series. These concerts 
have meant much to the music life of this 
city and it is recognized that their discon- 
tinuance would be a calamity. 

Cecil Fanning gave a recital in the First 
Methodist Church last week. This talented 
young baritone was in excellent voice and 
his artistic interpretations gave joy to an 
audience of considerable proportions. The 
program was given entirely in English. H. 
B. Turpin provided the accompaniments. 

Mrs. Caroline Mihr-Hardy’s recital, re- 
cently given here under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club, drew an audience of nearly 
3,000. Mrs. Hardy’s program was ad- 
mirably chosen and her dignified and art- 
istic singing gave delight. Mrs. Mary Eck- 
hardt Born provided the accompaniments. 
She is one of our very best local pianists. 

Mrs. Wilbur Thourn Mills, organist of 
the Broad Street Methodist Church, gave 
her annual recital of Christmas music in 
that church ‘on December 31. Mrs. Mills 
is one of the ablest and most progressive 
local organists. one was assisted on this 
occasion by Mrs. Alice Turner Parnell, so- 
prano. 

The Aborn Grand Opera Company has 
lately been in the city giving adequate per- 
formances in English of “Madama Butter- 
flv,” “Lucia,” “Trovatore” and “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” The organization made many 





friends in Columbus on this, its second 
visit. 
[The Women’s Music Club, gave its 


monthly matinée recital in Memorial Hall 
last Tuesday afternoon. The program, de- 
voted to the romantic school, was par- 
ticipated in by Mrs. Arthur D. Wolfe, Mrs. 


Harry Compton, Mrs. Margaret Parry 
Hast, Mabel Dunn, Hazel Swann and Ma- 
bel Rathbun. eo B. 


NO TAX FOR BOSTON OPERA 





May Be Exempted from Assessment by 
Legislative Act 


Boston, Jan. 11.—A bill is likely to be 
introduced in the Massachusetts legislature 
whereby the Boston Opera Company shall 
be exempted from the payment of taxes. 
Mayor Fitzgerald favors it. It will be in 
furtherance of the plan for a municipal 
subsidy for opera in Boston. If the plan 
is realized it will mean a saving of about 
$80,000 to the Opera House. 

The proposition was first called to the 
attention of the Mayor by W. F. Fitz- 
gerald, who is at the head of a movement 
to increase the number of subscriptions at 
the Opera House 


Musical Animals 


An organist says that a cow moos in a 
perfect fifth, octave or tenth; a dog barks 
in a fifth or fourth; a donkey brays in a 
perfect octave, and a horse neighs in a 
descent on the chromatic scale.—Christian 
Science Monito» 








TINDALE 
Music Cabinets 


Keep your music al 
ways in perfect order; 
instantly accessible by 


simple filing system. Dis- 
tinctive in appearance; 
oak or mahogany, any 
finish. With or without 
doors, $10.00 to $65.00. 
Call and see them or 
send for catalogue A. 


Tindale Cabinet Co. 


28 W. 33rd St., New York 

















Berlin, S. W. 


ner, Emma Koch, etc. 


Frank, Alexander Schmuller, etc 





The Stern Conservatory of Music 


also Dramatic School for Opera and Theatre 
Director: Professor Gustav Hollaender 
Founded in 1850 
Branch Institute: Charlottenburg, Kantstr. 8-9 
Complete training in all branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 


Attendance, 1910-1911: 1319 pupils, 124 teachers, a. o. 
(Piano) Professor Martin Krause, Professor James Kwast, Freida Kwast-Hodapp, Louis Breit- 


(Vocal) Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mathilde Mallinger, Nievias Rothmihl, Emmy Raabe-Burg, etc 
(Violin) Professor Gustav Hollaender, Professor Ilugo Heermann, Alexander Fiedemann, Sam 


Bernburgerstr. 22a. 
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Madame LITSNER 


having mace a specialty of correcting defective voices 
whether inthe mediuin or hig. tones, has recently re- 
turned from Paris where she 1\.et with marked success 
with her metho: ot voire placing. Se has resumed in- 
struction at her Studio 54 West 39th Street and will 
be pleased to give her advice to anyone who would like 











to consult her on the subject of voice placing. Apply 
bv letter 
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The Mania of the Violin Collector and the Man 
Who Thinks He Has Found a ‘‘ Genuine Strad’’ 








AMONG its many music centers, New 

York has a decided novelty in a salon 
for violin collectors, where these enthusi- 
siasts drop in to talk over subjects of 
lutherie with John Markert, the violin ex- 
pert, of No. 33 West Eighth street. 

“With connoisseurs of the violin,” said 
Mr. Markert, during a conversation with 
several enthusiasts the other day, “the col- 
lection of rare instruments is a mania. 
Within the last two months I sold a Strad- 
ivarius to a gifted amateur after it had 
been in my possession only twenty-four 
hours. By doing this I’m afraid I caused 
hard feelings among several others who 
longed to add the Strad to their collec- 
tions.” . 

Archibald Mitchell, of Norwich, Conn., 
a well-known American collector, here in- 
terjected : 

“Yes. I was one of the unlucky ones. 
But as soon as that fellow got his hands 
on the fiddle he wouldn’t let go until it 
belonged to him. These wonderful violins 
so tempt me that I can never resist buying 
one. 

“Of my collection all that I have left is 
the Jarnowick Guarneri—1741. I recall 
the time when I borrowed a Guarneri 
from the Hawley collection, which I had 
at my house, along with my Guarneri and 
my three Strads. Leopold Lichtenberg 
spent the night with me and I had him 
play the five violins one after the other. 
I have never spent another evening like 
that, and probably I never shall.” 

Reminiscence then turned to the time 
when an unkempt man entered the shop of 
Betts, a London dealer, and offered him 
a violin for sale. Betts bought the fiddle 
for an insignificant sum and later discov- 
ered that it was a genuine Strad, as per- 
fect as when it had left the maker’s hand. 


The violin had been for many years in 
the family of a nobleman who, unaware 
of its value, handed it over to his valet, 
the unkempt man aforementioned. 

“There are probably not more than twen- 
ty Strads in America,” said Mr. Markert, 
“but every week or so some one offers to 
sell me a ‘Strad’ for $4,000 which turns 
out to be an ordinary fiddle worth about 
seventeen dollars. There are many imita- 
tions of the Stradivari which have the 
label, ‘Antonius Stradiuarius Cremonentis 
Faciebat Anno 1719,’ but the expert recog- 
nizes them for what they are. When 
some farmer finds a label like that inside 
his fiddle he immediately gets excited and 
decides that he has a genuine Strad.” 

Considering the enormous price which 
one of these rare violins brings on sale it 
is remarkable that it is impossible to raise 
a cent on the instrument from a money 
lender. 

“A man once asked me to lend him fifty 
dollars on a violin which was worth six 
hundred,” declared Mr. Markert. “As it 
would have been against the law for us 
to have done that I sent him to a pawn 
broker with a guarantee that I would make 
good in case the man did not redeem his 
fiddle. But the broker refused to handle 
it at all. Though a good judge of dia- 
monds, he realized that no one could be 
an expert in violins unless he has grown 
up in the business. 

“It is amusing to see how the new cus- 
toms law has altered the figure at which 
some people appraise the violins which 
they get from Europe. Under the new 
rule instruments which are more than a 
hundred years old are exempt from duty. 
The people who formerly undervalued 
their fiddles now try to make out that the 
instruments are old and priceless. An im- 
porter is compelled to submit affidavits 
from the shipper, as well as himself, that 
the violin is older than one hundred years.” 








DETROIT CONCERT BY STOCK 


Thomas Orchestra Gives Pleasure in 
Popular Christmas Program 


Detroit, Jan. 12.—The second appearance 
this season of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra in Detroit presented the organiza- 
tion in a “Popular Christmas Program.” 
The Christmas spirit’ was represented by 
the first three numbers, the ever-fresh 
‘“Pastorale” from Bach’s “Christmas Ora- 
torio,” “Noel” from Jan Blockx’s “Trip- 
tique Symphonic,” and “Noel” from G. W. 
Chadwick’s “Symphonic Sketches.” The 
remainder of the program was given over 
mainly to the gratifying of the popular 
taste. 

Leopold de Mare pleased the audience by 
performing a nocturne for French horn by 
l‘ranz Strauss, and his work was received 
with continued applause. Two selections 
from Humperdinck’s “Ko6nigskinder” closed 
the first part of the program. 

Sir Edward Elgar’s Suite for Orchestra, 
“The-Wand of Youth,” No. 2, proved a 
delightfully fresh series of six little genre 
pieces brimming over with life and spicily 
orchestrated. A “Ball Scene,” by Mayse- 
der-Hellmesberger, played by all the violins 
in unison, was remarkably well done. The 
Richard Strauss “Rosenkavalier” waltz and 
the Liszt E Major “Polonaise” concluded 
the program. 





“Mona” 


“I am looking forward with the greatest 
pleasure to the production of Professor 
Parker’s ‘Mona,’ in English, in which, you 
know, 1 am to have the title part,” said 
Louise Homer, the Metropolitan Opera con- 
tralto, in a recent interview with Sylvester 
Rawling, of the New York Evening World. 
“I studied it thoroughly last Autumn and 
shall be ready whenever Mr. Gatti decides 
to produce the opera. You will be deeply 
impressed by the work, I am sure. Don’t 
listen to any talk about its being too much 
in the oratorio style. I think it is intensely 
dramatic. The characters are w ell differen- 
tiated and the music for them is especially 
appropriate. The orchestration is fine. Just 
you wait and see! Of course the opera is 
serious and austere. How could it be other- 
wise, founded on such a tragic story of the 
last revolt of the ancient Britons against 
the domination of the Romans ?” 


Louise Homer Discusses 


FLONZALEYS IN PITTSBURGH 


Zero Weather of No Avail to Keep 
Audience From Their Concert 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 10—Kegardless of the 
fact that zero temperature prevailed a large 
audience enjoyed the program of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet last Friday night at Carnegie 
Music Hall, given under the auspices of 
the Art Society of Pittsburgh. It was the 
fourth program of the thirty-ninth season. 
The Flonzaley Quartet is one of the most 
satisfying organizations that come to Pitts- 
burgh, for each of the four is a master of 
his instrument. The tone quality is perfect 
and the ensemble of the musicians delight- 
ful. The offerings were the Beethoven 
Quartet in A Major, op. 18, No. 5; Sonata 
a tre” for two violins and ’cello by Wil- 
liam Friedman Bach and Dvorak’s Quartet 
in A Major, op. 105. 

The Pittsburgh Male Chorus, James Ste- 
phen Martin, conductor, gave a most ex- 
cellent concert last week at Christ Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, assisted by Sophia 
Kassmir, soprano; Carl Malcherzk, violin- 
ist; Edward Vaughan, tenor; John A. Hib- 
bard, bass; W. W. Evans, baritone, and W. 
Jackson Edwards and Blanche Sanders 
Walker, pianists. The opening numbers 
were “Prayer of Thanksgiving” (sixteenth 
century) and “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” Cho- 
pin-Vogrich. Miss Kassmir sang Hawley’s 
“Greeting” and the chorus then offered 
Robinson’s “Ashes of Roses,’ a very pop- 
ular number, closing the program with 
Strauss’s “Greeting to Spring,” all of 
which numbers were received with real de- 
light. Mr. Hibbard’s offering, “Monk of 
the Mountain,” by Bullard; Mr. Vaughan’s 
“Old Welsh Song,” Mr. Evans’ “Mandaly” 
and numbers by Mr. Malcherak contributed 
to a most enjoyable concert. > Ga.an 





Will Sing Before President Taft 


‘Giacomo Ginsburg, the baritone, is to be 
one of the soloists at the concert given on 
January 27 in the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory by the Daughters of Jacob for 
the benefit of the Home for the Aged and 
Infirm. President Taft is expected to be 
present on this occasion. 





_Vera Scriabine is again giving piano re- 
citals of Alexander Scriabine’s composi- 
tions in Germany. 
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BLAMES ENGLISH LANGUAGE FOR 
DEFECTS IN AMERICAN VOICE 








American Teacher in Paris Indicates Where French and Italians 
Have the Advantage of Us-——Effect of Slovenly Speech 
Lack of Warmth in American Voice 








Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
January 5, 1912. 

HE American voice lacks warmth, but 

it possesses great purity and _ bril- 
liancy of tone which compensate ior its 
shortcomings,” said G. E. Shea, the noted 
American baritone, one day this week in 
discussing the qualities and defects of the 





George E. Shea, American Baritone 
and Vocal Teacher, of Paris 


American girl's voice and the conditions 
confronting her while studying abroad. 

“Almost all the defects discernible in the 
American voice may be attributed to the 
great drawbacks offered by the English 
language as a vocal vehicle and to sloven- 
liness of speech or laziness in enunciation. 
Speaking is a constant exercise of the vo 
cal apparatus, the development of which 
after the first two years of infancy is in- 
fluenced by the language spoken and by 
the manner of speaking it. 

“The French and Italian languages are 
more sonorous than English because their 
words afe less burdened with consonants, 
and one would, therefore, almost certainly 
find among a given number of French or 
Italians more large, sonorous voices than 
among an equal number of Americans or 
English. And it is greatly for this reason 
that the American girl’s voice tends rather 
toward the coloratura or lyric soprano than 
toward the dramatic soprano of large cal 
iber and great power. 

“The Italian language, which requires 
good articulation, is about the best of mod- 
ern vocal vehicles. It is for this reason an 
excellent means of forming the voice. The 
English language has many musical de- 
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fects, the foremost of which are the tonic 
accent and the abundance of consonants. 
German has similar drawbacks as a mu- 
sical vehicle, but the consonants are artic- 
ulated and the pronounciation is better 
than it is in America. 

“Notwithstanding the drawbacks of the 
English language the Americans, as a rule, 
have fine voices, and their energy and per- 
severance enable them to take great strides 
and catch up rapidly with the Europeans. 
Concerning this question of language as 
a vocal vehicle one may lay down the geu 
eral rule: the more musical the language 
the finer the voice. 

“Certainly,” Mr. Shea pursved, “the 
American is right in coming to Europe to 
study singing, at least when she has enough 
money to carry her through. | would even 
say that a prolonged sojourn in Europe is 
indispensable for singers who intend to 
make their career in grand opera or in 
concert work. It is necessary for them 
to come to Europe in order to find the 
‘atmosphere’ which America will lack for 
a long time to come. Those who are con- 
tent with oratorio or drawing-room siny- 
ing need not come to Europe, but whatever 
may be the branch of the career they in- 
tend to follow all singers who intend com- 
ing to Europe to study should consult able 
specialists in America before leaving the.r 
country. They would thus ascertain their 
possible chances of success in a carcer 
strewn with shattered illusions and save 
themselves and others much worry. 

“There is another good reason wl. 
Americans are benefited by a course of 
study in Europe. The energetic articula- 
tion of the initial consonant in the Latin 
languages—and in German more so than in 
English—favors good voice emission. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that to learn 
to sing well in these languages must result 
in a better articulation when singing in 
English. 

“There are two fallacies which have 
often been used as arguments against 
studying abroad and which can be dis- 
counted in a few words. The first is that 
concerning the alleged dangers which 
threaten the young American girl who 
comes abroad to study singing. I am cer- 
tain that they are no greater than those 
which she may encounter in any large 
American city if she has left her home to 
study and lives in a boarding house or 
alone. The second so-called argument is 
that concerning the great expense of a 
European musical education. This is as 
easily disproved, for aside from traveling 
expenses it is a well-known fact that ac- 
tual living expenses are no greater in 
Europe than in America and the European 
teachers are certainly no dearer, if as dear, 
as the American teachers at home. 

“T don’t think that the American singer 
who intends making a professional career 
should hesitate to come to Europe, for the 
basis of the American musical education 
is defective from the start. The very ele- 
ments of music are not taught in as com- 
plete a manner as in Europe, and if the 
foundation is defective will not this jeop- 
ardize the superstructure? 

“It is a wonder to me that among the 
great number of American girls who come 
to Paris to study singing there is not a 





greater percentage of ruined voices. l 
think it must be ardor alone, with good 
luck, which enables these girls to ride the 
waves and carries them over the reefs of 
mediocre professorship. 

“The American girl’s great mistake is in 
choosing her professor from hearsay. She 
does not use her own judgment in criti- 
cizing his method. A professor must ex- 
plain the structure and mechanism of the 
vocal organ, because the pupil may become 
a professor some day and must in any 
event know the organ in order to be able 
to use it. A professor must also have had 
long practical experience in singing in 
public. 

“The pupil should ask herself if what 
her professor says is reasonable, if he 
really knows, and how he learned the pre- 
cepts which he hands down. A professor 
should be prudent and of normal judgment 
and his method should consist in the ra- 
tional, regular and natural development ot 
the voice. If he resorts to tricks, if he 
makes the pupil sing with the abdomen 
pressed against the piano, claiming to thus 
increase exclusive diaphragmatic breath 
control, if he suggests singing when lying 
on the floor, or if he advocates other ex- 
aggerations of follies of this nature, then 
be careful and avoid his teachings.” 

Mr. Shea arose and, taking from his 
bookcase a copy of Suderman’s “Heimat,” 
concluded in a philosophic mood: “When 
all is said and done, singing is a carer ful! 
of pitfalls and many are the slips between 
a pupil’s first lesson and definite success 
As Suderman said: ‘Music is like a lot- 
tery; out of 10,000 tickets there is but one 
winner. Whether one wants to become a 
Patti or a Sembrich or if only to sing in a 
local festival, out of a troop of failures 
one alone makes a career.’” 

George Shea was born in Pittsburgh and 
is a graduate of Princeton. He made his 
operatic début at the Royal French Opera 
at The Hague, where, as first baritone, he 


remained for three years. He has sung in 
opera in all the large cities of Holland, 
Belgium and France. Mr. Shea’s wife, who 





Céline Chais-Bonheur (Mrs. George E. 
Shea), Contralto 


is Céline Chais-Bonheur, is a contralto of 
great ability and sang in Boston last year 
with much success. She has had many 
triumphs in her artistic career in Europe in 
such works as “Samson et Dalila,” “Aida,” 
“Heérodiade,” “Hamlet,” “Carmen,” “Rigo- 
letto” and “Werther.” 

DANIEL Lynps BLounrt. 


The Berlin Royal Opera has engaged 
Stella Eisner, a coloratura soprano now in 
Nuremberg. 
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THE SANE STUDY OF THE PIANO 








III, == Touching Extravagant Apathy and the Keyboard 
of Stone 








By STANLEY OLMSTED 


(Epitor’s Note—Mr. Olmsted’s first article on 
this subject was published in Musicar America of 
January 6, and the second, in the January 13th 
issue, ) 


EVERAL years ago Josef Hofmann, re- 

garded by many as the most interesting 

of living pianists, launched the following 
remark in an interview somewhere: 


“There are times when the piano keys seem to 
be made of stone. To merely touch them, at such 
periods, is artistic death.” 


It has doubtless occurred to many a con+ 
scientious, ambitious student that. such 
times are apt to happen more often than 
he has time to let them happen. There is 
surely no greater drain on fundamental 
enthusiasm than a liability to periodic apa- 
thy. And there is nothing more costly 
than a full hour required for what might 
be better done in ten minutes were there 
but: spontaneous joy in:the doing. Such 
joy may, of course, be stimulated in a 
hundred ways: by real music, harmonious 
pictures, great poems; whatever, in short, 
is worthy in art; or, and more personally, 
through the sympathy of those who divine 
the message harrying utterance within us— 
through love—sometimes even through 
hatred magnificently converted to terms of 
defiant energy. It can be stimulated, we 
say. But can it be regulated? Can blue 
Monday be given the approximate work- 
ing value of sunny Wednesday? Can the 
cold and bluish dawn be made to yield 
any impulse of labor even remotely as use- 
ful as the firelighted reaches of evening, 
when the day’s work has warmed to a 
steady focus? 

Keeping Alert the Spontaniety of Study 


Now, before all things, I have desired 
that these sketches should be purely prac- 
tical—little bundles of suggestion immedi- 
ately serviceable for teacher or student. 
In articles one and two I endeavored to 
demonstrate a few ordinary laws applicable 
to ordinary minds, or muscles—laws which 
brooked neither denial nor argument, be- 
ing indeed axiomatic. My present attempt 
is to posit certain devices for keeping alert 
the spontaneity of study, and is much more 
a matter of theory or conjecture. Such 
an attempt must, | fear, be mercilessly open 
to the challenge of varying temperaments. 
Things cannot be made to prove ‘themselves 
here—not quite. In a frictional and mis- 
adjusted world the laws governing action 
and reaction, or weariness, or enthusiasm, or 
emotional freshness, or mental surfeit, are 
perhaps too fluid for the measuring rod. 
Fortunately, however, certain facts are ob- 
servable for our guidance. And if we 
cannot make the productive impulse of one 
hour like that of another we can at least 
properly nurse our blue Monday’s lesson 
of limitation for sunny Wednesday’s fur- 
ther surplus. Or, perhaps more aptly, we 
can forestall hJué Monday’s microbe spirit- 





lessness that it infect not sunny Wednes- 
day’s force. 

More than ever I am reduced to individ- 
ual experience for my deductions, I may 
differ from all others, but I have personally 
found but one method of combating Mr. 
Hofmann’s “keyboard of stone.” At those 
times, when the keyboard of stone stretches 
before me gray, drear, barren to touch and 


hearing I must first say to myself: “Mr.. 


Piano-Fumbler, at this hour of this day of 
your life you are a sick man—pianistically 
sick. You are undergoing some form of 
mental disorganization. Nor will you re- 
cover merely by lying on your back and 
groaning. A dose of physic, sir! In other 
words, pounce upon the unspeakably dis- 
agreeable business of getting something 
done—and at once!” 

In such cases this little something will 
at the start be very little indeed. But it is 
the pivotal pill—and, like most doses of 
physic, should be aptly compounded of 
several ingredients, according to the condi- 
tions to be combatted. 

For such pivotal pills I can offer one 
or two typical prescriptions, of the sort I 
have personally found serviceable. My 
meaning is not that they should be rigidly 
followed. They are given rather to illus- 
trate the idea. 


The First Remedy 


Prescription one: Out of the depth of 
your febrile languor play a soft scale as 
long as the keyboard, in moderate tempo, 
in measures of four triplets (twelve 
notes) each. At the end of each measure 
let the upper arm and shoulders carry the 
arm to the lap and then raise them slowly 
high above the head. Let the wanly in- 
different ear listen casually to the tonal 
improvement of each bar. When the scale 
is quite finished walk ‘thrice around the 
room. Returning to the piano read at 
sight from some interesting but unfamiliar 
work, be it an opera score, a new song, 


‘an old symphony or what-not. Read in 


this manner perhaps ‘sixty bars, a bar at 
a time, playing lightly but attentively and 
relaxing both hands and brain in a com- 
plete pause at the end of each bar. Do not 
try to make the ear enjoy the fresh com- 
binations that will thus pass one by one 
under your fingers. Simply: let them drift 
in upon you. Your sixty bats thus ac- 
complished (and almost invariably those 
toward the end will begin to pique your 
curiosity, thus indicating an awakening 
mental state), do not let yourself. continue. 
Walk around the rodm some more. Then 
return and do it over again if you like. 
The fact that you do like will be as sure 
an indication of returning pianistic health 
as an appetite after sea-sickness. After 
yet another short studio walk (we are sup- 
posing a lack of available time for a good 
walk in the open air) play through—one 
bar at a time, with the usual relaxative 
cessation after each bar—some composition 
with which you arte thoroughly familiar. 
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Very generally this will break the final 
straw and establish in you that delicious 
longing to’go on and play some entirely 
mastered composition in your best concert 
style ; further, to study for the increase of 
your répertoire. 

So much for prescription one, which is 
merely a suggestion for whipping a rebel- 
liously apathetic spirit into submission 
through various small devices coupled with 
a certain degree of mild physical activity. 
For our misadjustment with ourselves is 
apt to be very delicate. We must, then, 
above all things, avoid that “violence of 
direction” which, as Mr. Emerson has put 
it, “disqualifies us to think truly.” 

Merely to show how the ingredients may 
vary according to the comm’ sense and 
subjective knowledge of the student, I will 
offer yet another prescription especially 
compounded for this occasion; compound- 
ed, however, of devices which have been 
duly weighed in trial and not found want- 
ing. 

Another Remedy 

Prescription two: Read softly through 
some smoothly running Czerney Etude in 
which the left hand is given the figuration. 
Read one bar at a time, of coursé, com- 
pletely relaxing after each bar. Walk 
about the room. Return and read through 
some similar Czerney Etude in which the 
right hand is given the figuration. Walk 
again. Return and let your two hands 
play an uninterrupted scale of three notes 
per count. Relax. Play a faster, lighter, 
uninterrupted scale at four notes per count. 
Relax a yet longer period. Now play (one 
bar at a time, with that inevitable pause 
and relaxation between every bar) that 
etude, whatever it may be, that you have 
most completely mastered. Play it slowly, 
loosely, as though you had ne’er seen it 
before. After fifteen minutes’ rest follow- 
ing this performance pianistic hunger will 
be found to be fully re-established. 

Or, if it isn’t—well, a study of Self will 
enable the student more and more to invent 
combinations which will fit his individual 
need. Yet one principle will underlie them 
all: the principle of small unwilling im- 
pulses of the will goaded to a light exer- 
tion with as much variety as possible in 
their direction. It is much like oiling the 
wheels of a machine. You turn one wheel 
once and squeeze upon its cogs one little 
drop of oil. You casually turn another 
wheel and squeeze out another drop of oil. 
After a while you go out and wash your 
hands and remove your denim apron. Then 


you return and set your machine a-spin- 
ning. 

But throughout these varying processes 
the vital principle of relaxation must be 
maintained forever. 

For the apathy you fight is some form 
of weariness. 

And weariness is but some form of 
strenuousness turned in: whether the stren- 
uousness of overwork or of underwork, 
or of too great persistence in an idea (most 
unhealthy!), or of frivolity, or of dis- 
sipation—which is more strenuous than 
all of these. 

And—my readers will kindly hearken the 
echo which has been our leit motive !— 
correct concentration is never strenuous. 
Amen. 

THE END 





MME. SZUMOWSKA’S RECITAL 


Instructive and Well Performed Pro- 
gram by Boston Teacher. 


Boston, Jan. 15.—A recital of unusual 
interest was heard on January 11 when 
Mme. Szumowska gave one of her lesson 
recitals before a large and ~-appreciative 
audience. Her program consisted of a 
lesson part and recital part, as follows: 

Prelude and Fugue, B Flat Major No. 21, 
Bach; ‘‘Le Coucou,’”’ Daquin; “La Poule,” Ra- 
meau; (a) Romanze, A Flat Major, (b) Fan- 
tasie, D Minor, Mozart; (a) ‘“Pastorale,”’ (b) 
“Capriccio,” Scarlatti. 

In the lesson part Mme. Szumowska 
made some general remarks on the char- 
acteristics of the different composers, 
drawing her illustrations in technic and 
phrasing from the numbers given by each 
composer. In the recital part she showed 
herself a true artist of broad interest. The 
surety of her technic and the great depth 
of her understanding of Bach made the 
inner meanings plain and effective in her 
playing of the Prelude and Fugue B Flat 
Major, No. 21, and thoroughly convinced 
the audience of her ability as a pianist. 
“Le Coucou,” Daquin, and “La _ Poule,” 
Rameau, were given a most characteristic 
reading. The Mozart Romanze in A Flat 
Major was played with broad, well-sus- 
tained tones and a precision which re- 
flected Mme. Szumowska’s musicianship. 
The dainty grace, so characteristic of Mo- 
zart’s music, was finely portrayed in the 
Fantasie D Minor. The “Pastorale”’ and 
“Capriccio,” by Scarlatti, were given with 
nicety of shading and expression as well 
as fire and brilliancy when needed. A. E. 
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MENDELSSOHN CHOIR COMING 


Will Give Two New York Concerts With 
Theodore Thomas Orchestr2 


The Mendelssohn Choir, of Toronto, 
Can., will give two concerts in New York 
in conjunction with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, on February 27 and 28. The 
choral numbers will be directed by Dr. A. 
S. Vogt, conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Choir, and the orchestral numbers by 
Frederick Stock. 

The Mendelssohn Choir was organized 
in 1894 and has been under the direction 
of Dr. Vogt during that time. Every year 
the society holds a festival in Toronto 
which lasts five days, and which ranks first 
in the importance of the works given, the 
artists engaged and for the general excel- 
lence of its performances. 

In the New York concerts there will be 
every opportunity for the chorus to show 
itself at its best. 
be of a miscellaneous character, comprising 
selections from the Bach, B Minor Mass; 
Elgar’s “Caractacus” and the Berlioz “Te 
Deum,” and in addition several choral num- 
bers, a capella. On the second evening the 
choir will sing Verdi’s “Requiem” with the 
accompaniment of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra. The Quinlan International 
Musical Agency has arranged for the ap- 
pearance of the choir in New York. 





INTRODUCES SONG NOVELTIES 


Siegfried Philip, New Danish Baritone, 
Gives Recita! in New York 


Siegfried Philip, a new Danish baritone, 

gave his first New York recital at Recital 
Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 9, before a good-sized audience. The 
program contained much that was novel: 
three songs from the song cycle “Somands- 
liv,” by Julius Bechgaard; “Letzte Bitte,” 
by Siegmund von Hausegger; “Gieb mir 
dein Herz,” by Hans Hermann, and two 
songs by Marion Bauer (in manuscript), 
all for the first time. 
* He displayed a voice of agreeable qual- 
ity, which he uses with much art, always 
preserving the vocal beauty of the music, 
he sang his Scarlatti “O cessate di piar- 
gamo” with beautiful tone, and the Franz 
songs with true appreciation of their value, 
while his new songs, which were far above 
the average novelties, made a highly favor- 
able impression. 

In Strauss’s “Zueizgnung” he scored heay- 
ily and the lovely Schumann songs were 
received with much enthusiasm. Mr. Philip 
established himself as one of the most 
satisfactory young baritones heard this sea- 
son, and his work will be watched with 
interest. 

Beatrice Raphael played the accompani- 
ments with much taste. 





Lhévinne and Frida 
Syracuse 


Langendorff in 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 12.—Josef Lhé- 
vinne received an ovation such as is rarely 
accorded an artist here when he played 
Wednesday evening before a large audi- 
ence composed chiefly of musicians and 
students. He was recalled many times and 
responded to several encores. He was 
obliged to repeat “El Contrabandista,” 
Schumann-Tausig, and his playing of the 


Schumann “Carnaval” was heartily ap- 
plauded. vi 
On Thursday evening Mme. Frieda 


Langendorff appeared in a recital of Eng- 
lish and German songs, in which she dis- 
played a beautiful voice, great warmth of 
temperament, and artistry in interpretation. 
She made a highly favorable impression 
and sang several encores. 4 





Chicago Opera Singer Injured by Fall 


Cuicaco, Jan. 1.—Marguerita Starrell, 
the young Swedish-American soprano of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, was 
descending the steep steps back of the 
scene leading to the rocks of the Valkyries 
in a performance of “Die Walkiire” last 
Monday, when she slipped on the canvas 
covering and fell to the stage floor, a dis- 
tance of eight fet. Her left leg was badly 
wrenched and the ligaments twisted so 
severely that she suffered acutely. It will 
be some time before Miss Starrell will be 
able to stand, say het physicians. 





Harold Bauer at Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 15.—Harold Bauer gave 
a piano recital of artistic excellence at the 
Peabody Conservatory Friday afternoon 
before a large audience which gave him a 
cordial. reception. His program included 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13; 
Chopin’s Nocturne and Scherzo, Mozart’s 
Sonata in F Major, Liszt’s “Mephisto” 
Waltz and works by Mendelssohn and 
Gluck. Mr. Bauer was obliged to play an 
extra number at the conclusion of his pro- 
gram. W. J. R. 


The first program will ° 


AUDIENCE ECSTATIC 
AT BONG! RECITAL 


Tenor in Annual New York Ap- 
pearance Calls Forth Splendid 
Demonstration 


Italians are not frequent visitors to Car- 
negie Hall, but there was a host’ of them 
on hand when Alessandro Bonci, the tenor, 
gave his annual New York song recital on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week. Their 
applause was quite as-*vociferous as at an 
opera performance and every number on 
the program was received with bravos and 
calls for encores. However, Mr. Bonci’s 
countrymen were not alone in their demon- 
strations of enthusiasm for the non-Italian 


division of the audience gave evidence of 
being quite as pleased. Mr. Bonci’s pro- 
gram was as follows: 


““Se tu m’ami,”’ Pergolesi; “I] Peusieri,’”’ Haydn; 
*Q del mio dolce ardor,’’ Gluck; ‘Vittoria! Vit- 
toria!’’ Gian Giacomo Carissimi; “At Dawning,” 
Cadman; “At Parting,’’ Rogers; ‘t Love Thee 
So,” de Koven; Grand Aria from ‘*Matrimonio 
Segreto,’”’ Cimarosa; “‘Le desert,’ Felicien David; 
“Colette,’’ Chaminade; ‘‘Sogno,” (‘Manon Les- 
caut’), Massenet; ‘“Aspirazioni,’”’ Montefiore; 
“Alla Luna,’ Mascagni; ‘‘Mattinata,’’ Leonca- 
vallo; “Cielo e Mar’ (‘‘Gioconda’’), Amilcare- 
Ponchielli, 


Mr. Bonci, who, incidentally, has dis- 
carded his moustache, is still the same pol- 
ished artist whom New York music lovers 
have admired for the last four years. In 
fact, it seems unnecessary at this age to 
rhapsodize anew over the superlative polish 
of his art and the elegance and distinction 
of -his style. As on former occasions he 
sang with an entirely soothing smoothness. 
His management of a crescendo or a de- 
scendo is itself a lesson of inestimable 
value for the vocal student as it is a de- 
light to the connoisseur. 

The most interesting numbers on the 
program were certain of the eighteenth 
century songs with which it began, an air 
from Massenet’s “Manon,” Debussy’s 
lovely “Romance” and Schubert’s “Hark, 
hark, the lark’—these last two given by 
way of encore. Mr. Bonci again amazed 
his audience by the fluency and finish of 
his English enunciation in the American 
songs—insignificant though their intrinsic 
value may have been—and none found 
cause to regret the absence of the custom- 
ary book of words. 

At the close of the recital there was an 
uproarious demonstration and the tenor 
was not suffered to withdraw in peace un- 
til he had given “La Donna é Mobile” and 
several other operatic matters. Nor should 
one omit to chronicle the fact that he re- 
ceived a goodly supply of flowers and a 
wreath. Robert E. Francini played excel- 
lent accompaniments. nm. BF. FP 








Studies of Alessandro Bonci, Made for 
“Musical America” at His New York 
Recital 





MONTREAL SEASON OF 
OPERA NEAR ITS END 


“Barber of Seville” Sung By Strictly 
Local Cast Feature of Tenth Week 
Mme. Froelich’s Piano Recital 


MontTREAL, Jan. 15.—The tenth of the 
twelve weeks of the regular Montreal Op- 
era season has been uneventful owing to 
the concentration of all the company’s en- 
ergies upon the production of Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise” to be made this evening. 
The week’s program consisted entirely of 
repetitions, of which the most interesting 
was the “Barber of Seville” performance 
by members of the local opera alone. This 
ancient work had been given an extremely 
vivacious performance the week previous 
with the assistance of Alice Nielsen and 
Signor Fornari of the Boston Opera—both 
of whom, by the way, were very enthusi- 
astic over the general character of the per- 
formance. But there was little less bril- 


liance in the performance in which Beat- 
rice La Palme sang the soprano role and 
Signor Nicoletti the baritone. Miss La 
Palme, with her sympathetic voice, her fin- 
ished style, her Paris Opéra Comique and 
Covent Garden experience and her dis- 
tinct dramatic ability in light roles, has 
made a big hit in a company that is well 
provided with sopranos of many different 
types; and it is not merely because she 1s 
a Canadian that she is one of the best 
drawing cards that the Opera has. Another 
feature of the performance was the ex- 
traordinary lifelikeness of Colombini’s Al/- 
maviva, while the comedy work of Hu- 
berty, Cervi and Marti was instinct with 
the old tradition. 


Mme. Marguerite Froehlich gave her 
sole piano recital of the season on Wednes- 
day, with a program which in its ultra- 
modern part was of the highest interest 
and admirably suited to her temperament, 
and in its conventional part was precisely 
the opposite. The Waldstein Sonata was 
interesting, but no more; the Chopin so- 
nata was even less, and the pianist was vis- 
ibly nervous over it. But the MacDowell 
Polonaise was played with great éclat and 
full comprehension of its barbaric feeling 
and picturesque vigor; an Impromptu by 
Reichenberg, dedicated to Mme. Froehlich, 
was delicious; and numbers by Dohnanyi 
and Stojowski were done to perfection. 
The Twelfth Rhapsodie of Liszt was given 
a rendering fully as good as that of some 
world-famous pianists who have performed 
it here. Mme. Froehlich, whose retirement 
from the chamber-music field has been 
much regretted, showed herself in fact once 
more to be an intellectual and modern 
pianist of the highest interest, but not a 
classicist or a conventionalist. 

The series of three concerts given by 
Mr. and Mme. Plamondon (Mlle. Michot, 
late of the Montreal Opera) opened on 
January 5 at the Windsor. Owing to the 
feast of the Epiphany the program was of 
a distinctly religious flavor, with the “Or- 
atorio de Noél” of Saint-Saéns as chief 
feature. These concerts, in which the 
chorus, trained by the Plamondons (largely 
with a view to operatic aspirations), and a 
small orchestra under J. J. Goulet, are em- 
ployed, promise to be of unusual interest. 
The solo work of the two organizers (Mr. 
Plamondon has a church tenor of beautiful 
quality and is now soloist for the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church) was an attract- 
ive feature. 4 





Jean Vallier, the basso, who was at the 
Manhattan during its last season as a home 
for grand opera, is singing in Cairo this 
Winter. 


WILHELM BACHAUS IN 
FIRST RECITAL HERE 


Noted Pianist Confirms Favorable 
Impression Made at his 
Orchestral Debut 


Wilhelm Bachaus gave his first New 
York piano recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Friday afternoon of last week and def- 
initely confirmed the impressions he had 
created at his recent début in a Beethoven 
concerto. The audience was not as large 
as it might have been had the weather been 
more favorable for concertgoing, but it 
was a discriminating one and it included 
two of the leading pianists of the world— 
Josef Hofmann and Josef Lhévinne, both 
of whom applauded their colleague with 
an enthusiasm that was more than profes- 
sional courtesy. The program was as fol- 





lows: 


Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, Bach; Sonata, 
op. 53, C Major, Beethoven; Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini, Brahms; Waltz, op. 42, A 
Flat; Berceuse, Waltz, op. 64, No. 2, C. Sharp 
Minor; Nocturne, C Minor; Preludes, G Minor 
E Fiat, A Flat, and Ballad, A Flat, Chopin; Wal- 
desrauschen, Liebestraum, No. 3, Campanella, 
Liszt. 


Obviously no better one could have been 
devised to test the salient features of a 
pianisi’s art. To say that Mr. Bachaus 
stood the ordeal with equal success 
throughout would be somewhat to exag- 
gerate matters. He did demonstrate, none 
the less, that his place is high among the 
foremost of the day. It was in the music 
of the “three B’s” that his art shone to 
greatest advantage, though his Liszt also 
called for high commendation. Mr. Bach- 
aus’s playing impresses one, especially by 
its virility, its boldness, solidity and 
breadth. He is an artist of commanding 
intellect rather than profoundly emotional 
characteristics. All of which must not be 
taken to imply that he is deficient in tem- 
perament. This is far from being the case 
as he proved in his first number—Bach’s 
“Chromatic Fantasie.” His exposition of 
this work was magnificently lucid in out- 
line. There was not a trace of blurring in 
his delivery of the voices in the intricate 
network of the fugue, and he divined to 
good purpose the poetic import of the 
recitatives in the “Fantasie.” 

Beethoven is Mr. Bachaus’s favorite and 
he played the “Waldstein” Sonata accord- 
ingly. It had variety of dramatic feeling 
and great nobility of utterance. His tech- 
nical powers rose to their loftiest mani- 
festation in Brahms’s “Paganini Varia- 
tions.” It was a dazzling, an altogether 
stunning performance of a work which 
makes stupendous mechanical demands on 
the player, while affording such dry and 
unsavory musical fare in compensation. 
Especial mention should be made of Mr. 
Bachaus’s playing of the variation with 
the octave glissandi. At the close of the 
“Variations” he was fairly overwhelmed 
with applause. 

Mr. Bachaus’s Chopin falls somewhat 
below his Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 
Apparently Chopin is to some extent an- 
tagonistic to his emotional makeup. True 
he gives it the benefit of a splendid range 
and variety of tone color and masterful 
technical fluency, yet he fails to penetrate 
the innermost spirit of this music. The 
secret of a true rubato is not Mr. Bach- 
aus’s and his Chopin, instead of being 
characteried by elasticity of rhythm in- 
clines toward the metronomic. His best 
playing in this groun was in the “Berceuse” 
and the A Flat Ballade, the waltzes being 
taken at a tempo far too rapid. How few 
German pianists are at home in Chopin! 

The Liszt pieces were all excellently 
played and at the close of the concert the 
pianist added several encores including a 
Rubinstein number and transcription of 
Strauss’s waltz, “Man lebt nur ein mal.” 

fei y 


Big Audiences for Leon Rice 


When Leon Rice made his first appear- 
ance in two years at Trenton, N. J., early 
this month the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church was packed to the doors. His 
program was in three parts and contained 
sixteen numbers, but so insistent was the 
audience in its applause that seven more 
songs had to be added as encores. For 
Mr. Rice’s recital in Brooklyn on January 
18 1,000 tickets had been printed, but the 
demand for them was so great that 500 
more had to be issued. Mr. Rice has been 
very busy of late considering new music 
submitted to him by composers and music 
publishers; from which he expects to make 
selections to add to his répertoire. 
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BACHAUS, THE LEIPSIC WUNDERKIND 


A Reminiscence 








By STANLEY OLMSTED 


N a Spring afternoon. of some year 
toward the far-away close of the last 
century a newcomer at the Leipsic Con- 
servatorium observed a tiny tow-headed boy 
scurrying through the halls of that institu- 
tion. One of the bi-weekly Abend Unter- 
haltungen was just over and great hulking 
students clogged the corridors gesticulat- 
ing, chatting, arguing in a Babel of tongues 


concerning the merits or demerits of the 
trios, quartets, concertos they had just been 
hearing played by fellow pupils. This very 
tiny and very blond lad elbowed his way 


through their midst with the deep abstrac-: 


tion of one who meant business. He wore 
a Russian blouse suit of white piqué 
sprigged with pink—odd and infantile to 
the untravelled eyes of the American. (At 
that date the fashion of pink-sprigged Rus- 
sian blouses had not yet been decreed for 
American urchins. ) 

“Tell me,” inquired the newcomer, turn- 
ing to a Conservatorium veteran, “who is 
that little kid, butting his way so off- 
handedly through that brawny bunch? He 
ought to be getting ready for bedtime. 
Why, ‘he can’t be over five or six!” 

“Miscalculated,” returned the veteran. 
“By actual years he’s fully ten or eleven. 
In point of maturity of mind he is—well, 
say about a thousand. - That, you perceive, 
is little Wilhelm Bachaus, our Conserva- 
torium Wunderkind. He is the sole ex- 
traordinary member of an excellent Ger- 
man family numbering about sixteen chil- 
dren and a half. His parents? Oh, solid, 
honest people who somehow manage to 
make both ends meet and keep the chil- 
dren fed in spite of everything. This kid 
has a_ scholarship here, and—you just 
ought to hear him play!” 

About four weeks after that little Wil- 
helm paid me the honor of a call at my 
room. With him came der Vater—much 
bearded, very matter-of-fact—and, if I re- 
member rightly, one of the numerous 
brothers or sisters. I had armed myself 
for the visit with two pounds of choco- 
lates. Little Wilhelm partook of them 
sparingly. But of his conversation he was 
yet more sparing. He did modestly admit, 
however, that he cared very little for candy 
of any description. 

“He prefers Bach,” explained the father. 

Already small Wilhelm’s eye had wan- 
dered restively toward the “pianino.” 

“Here, then, is Bach,” I said. “A big 
bound volume—Peter’s edition.” 

The tiny boy was already on the stool 
playing the Fugue at which I had acci- 
dentally opened the book. 

“How wonderfully he plays that,” I mar- 
veled. “He has studied it, of course?” 

“Oh no,” observed the father, compla- 
cently. “He has not before seen it. Er 
liest vom Blatt.” (He is sight reading. ) 

Being much interested in the five-part 
Fugue in question young Wilhelm took no 
slightest heed of my excitement. 

“He can read them in any key you men- 


tion,” added the proud but well-poised 

father. 

“Transposing ?” | well-nigh shrieked. 
Ach, gewisz. Wilhelm, you will please 


read for the gentleman any fugue he may 
wish, in any key he will ask.” 

I indicated the fugue; I named the key. 
As little Wilhelm performed the feat with 


consummate ease and dispatch I sat 
hunched in my chair like a criminal. 
Here was I, a great hulking American, 


well on in my teens, and I presumed to 
study piano in the face of phenomenons 
such as this. An odd shame suffused me. 
I suffered keenly. 

“Since Herr Reckendorf has taken him 
as a pupil and secured for him the scholar- 
ship at the Conservatorium he has made 
grosse Fortschritte,’ (great progress) pur- 
sued the father. 


The tiny blond boy, having played a de- 


cisive, virile chord, terminating the trans- 
posed fugue, turned dryly in his chair. 
‘Ja wohl,” he nodded seriously. “But it’s 


getting late, father; we must make fort- 
schritte toward home !” (Eigentlich miis- 
sem wir fortSchritte nach Hause machen.) 

His manner of delivering this untrans- 
latable word-play was inimitable. No 
twinkle of the eye, no flicker of the mouth 
betrayed any consciousness of wit. Yet 
here was a boy of ten, who looked not 


over a six; who did not like chocolates, 
who liked Bach, and whose soul was 
capable of neat and passive chuckles. 
x *k x 

FOUR or five years later, on a return 

visit to Germany, I met little Wilhelm 
(now a half-grown boy) in the foyer of 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus. He. had just 
made a triumphant début at the awful pub- 
lic morning “Probe,” which is attended by 
so many professionals and prepares the 
more formally social “concert” of the fol- 
lowing evening. Beside him stood one or 
two of the brothers and sisters and his 
good mother, wiping the tears of proud 
joy from her eyes. She had seen little 
of her Wilhelm of late. For several 
months he had been far away—a two 
hours’ journey, indeed, in Dresden, study- 
ing with the great D’Albert—irascible, im- 
petuous, utterly ill-balanced D’Albert. Lit- 
tle Wilhelm had doubtless had a strong 
taste of a discipline very unlike this 
mother’s gentle worship. His quietude still 
hung about him like a mantle. But some 
upheaval had been taking place. His hair, 
always close-cropped as a child, now 
framed his face in becoming strands of 
softest flax. There were, I thought, signs 
of a deep inner nervousness—occasionally 
the eyes twitched. The period of emo- 
tional nascence was indeed upon him. And 
years of hard and ofttimes disappointing 
struggle were ahead. 

ee 

| WAS not again to see or hear little 

Wilhelm until his début with Damrosch 
eleven days ago. His New York entree 
had promised well. I greeted him behind 
scenes while his audience still shouted out- 
side. 

The long hair, now many shades darker, 
still framed the face, but the twitching of 
eyes was no longer there. That deep, un- 
derlying repose had returned to him in 
full but altered measure. No longer was 
it the caustic, satirical, half-contemptuous 
quietude so vividly remembered by all who 
knew him as a child. The quality had 
altered to a fine simplicity, a deep-felt 
human sympathy. As a child he had been 
one of a great family, living in a none 
too commodious “Whonung” in a corner of 


Leipsic, and had known what the average 
pampered American boy would regard as 
privation. As a half-grown lad his fight 


for artistic recognition had been keen— 
fraught with all the usual bitternesses and 
disappointments—perhaps in added meas- 
ure. Now 

“Are you yet “married, Wilhelm?” it sud- 
denly occurred to mé to ask him. 

His eyes beamed. His cheeks glowed. 
“Why,” he answered proudly, “of course. 
Three years already yet!” 

“Then maybe that’s the secret 

“It’s the three L’s,” he interrupted, with 
a touch of his old serio-comic deliberation. 

“The three L’s?” 

“Leiden, Licht, and Liebe,” 
little Wilhelm. The 
means: “Suffering, 
and finally—love.”, 





explained big 
which, translated, 
then understanding, 





MRS. WORRELL’S RECITALS 





Another Interesting Program Given At 
Home of Mrs. Hamlin in Boston 


Lola Carrier 
who recently gave a 
Club in New 
similar recital on 


Boston, Jan. 15.—Mrs. 
Worrell, of Denver, 
recital at the MacDowell 
York, was heard in a 
January 11, at the house of Mrs. Charles 
S. Hamlin, No. 2 Raleigh street. The 
program was similar to the previous one 
and contained piano compositions of Mac- 
Dowell and Francis Hendriks, and among 
others of Mrs. Worrell’s songs, “Christ- 
mas Lullaby,” “Oh, Mistress Mine,” “Death 
Song” (negro) and “Two Songs of Au- 
tumn.” Mrs. Worrell was assisted by De- 
lia Donald Ayer, soprano. 

On Tuesday, January 2, Mrs. Worrell 
played and sang for the Chromatic Club at 
the Tuileries, in Boston. Mrs. Worrell, 
assisted by Mrs. Ayer, also gave a recital 
at Wellesley on January 9; at the Mac- 
Dowell Club of Boston, on the roth, and 
another at the house of Mrs. Hamlin. 
Mrs. Worrell returned to New York on the 
15th and gave a musicale on the 16th at 
58 West Fifty-seventh street. Mrs. Wor- 
rell’s compositions will be published by the 
White-Smith Co., of Boston. 
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MACLENNAN A SUPERB “ TRISTAN” 





American Tenor Makes His Début in the Role at Berlin Royal 
Opera—The Premiere of ‘‘ Jewels of the Madonna” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Germany, Goltzstrasse 24, 
December 28, 1911 


LTHOUGH produced but a day before 
Christmas eve, “Tristan und Isolde” 
at the Royal Opera proved as great a draw- 
ing-card as ever. Or was the conspicuously 
full house to be attributed to the fact that 
the universally admired tenor, Francis Mac- 
lennan, was singing Tristan for the first 
time? At any rate, an expectant atmos- 
phere prevailed that gave way to distinct 
enthusiasm as the evening progressed. And 
this enthusiasm was but the natural result 
produced by a performance in which more 
real singing was heard than is usually the 
case at a Wagnerian drama in Germany. 
Remembering Francis Maclennan’s 7ann- 
haiuser his interpretation of Tristan was 
not a surprise, but merely a substantiation 
of previous opinians of his ability in Wag- 
nerian impersonations. This Tristan was 
remarkable, however, in that the part was 
sung, sung from. begifining to end, in the 
fullest sense of the term. Mr. Maclennan 
sang the part without the frequent cuts and 


with unabated freshness and_ elasticity 
from first to last. His dramatic perform- 
ance also was superb, ranging from the 


calm self-restraint of the hero in the first 
act to the dramatic fire displayed in the 
combat with Melot in the second and the 
tragical suffering depicted in_ the all-too- 
frequently tiresome ravings of the hero in 
the last act. Our compliments to this 
American tenor, for such a first interpreta- 
tion of a part in which so many artists with 


international reputation have met their 
Waterloo. 
Isolde was sung by a guest from the 


Braunschweig Court Upera, Gabriele Eng- 
lerth, whose version of the part was new, 
although by no means’ unsympathetic. 
Fraulein Englerth, whose career as an op- 
era singer has lasted but four years, inter- 
prets the Irish princess less imposingly but 
more humanly than other singers whom the 
writer has heard. 

Paul Kniipfer, as King Mark, sang with 
stirring and dramatic effect. The nobility 
of his basso was always in evidence and in 
the resonance of’ his voluminous organ he 
surpassed himself. His King Mark awak- 
ens sympathy, as well as interest, because 


he refrains from that blustering charac- 
terization which, unfortunately, has become 
a habit with most impersonators of the 
part. He sang and acted in decidedly dis- 
tinguished style. 

The conductor was Edmund von Strauss, 
who deserves credit for his regard for the 

















Francis Maclennan, American Tenor of 
the Berlin Opera, as “Tristan,” in 
Which He appeared in Berlin 


His mastery of his orchestra was 
His climaxes 


singers. 
not always complete, however. 
were by no means compelling. 
On the afternoon of the same day the 
well-known music patroness of Berlin, 
Mme. Kirsinger gave one of her popular 
musicales at her home. These Kirsinger 
musicales approach about as near to a 
Paris “salon” as anything to be found in 
3erlin. As ever at these functions the at- 
tendance was numerous and international. 
The rather lengthy program might have 
been shortened without forfeiting any of 
its value. There were compositions by 
Schubert, Verdi, Smetana and Alexander 
Schwarz: songs and duets alternated with 
instrumental solos and chamber music, not 
to forget a Christmas cantata for female 
chorus, piano, violin, ’cello and harmonium 
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composed by Alexander Schwarz. Among 
the artists were the tenor, Georg Walter; 
the soprano, Elisabeth Ohlhoff; the ’cellist, 
Heinz Beyer; Professor Lafont and Frau 
Helbing-Lafont. 


The Wolf-Ferrari Premiére 


The events just recorded prevented me 
from attending the premiére at the Kurfiir- 
sten Oper on the same evening. The latest 
work of Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, “Der 
Schmuck der Madonna,” was given its 
first hearing in Berlin and according to a 
colleague met with marked success. Here 
is what my confrére thinks of the opera 
and performance: The opera reveals much 
individuality, notwithstanding the frequent 
reminiscences it awakens. The composer 
has poetic ideals and a keen conception of 
all that is human. His music, with all its 
expressiveness, is to be considered more as 
atmospheric decoration than as the vital 
element in his opera. As a disciple of the 
modern Italian school the composer is a 
frequently clever and always effective in- 
strumentator. The libretto is not entirely 
devoid of cheap effects, although the audi- 
ence is certainly kept deeply interested 
from first to last by the exciting action. 
The orgy of the Camorrists in the third act 
kept the interest tense and gave the eye 
more pictures almost than it could grasp. 
Director Morishad staged the work taste- 
fully, with conscientious regard for the 
minutest details. The decorations were 
conspicuously realistic. Individually none 
of the artists was sensationally effective, 
but Kapellmeister Meyrowitz evinced that 
complete mastery of his instrumental and 
solo material that can be attained only by 
repeated and thorough rehearsals. 

Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, 
has left for Paris for a stay of about a 
fortnight. At her last concert in Aachen 
as soloist of the Instrumenten Verein the 
young artist met with marked success. 
Her rendition of Beethoven’s C Minor 
Concerto and the “Appassionata” brought 
her an ovation and an immediate re-en- 
gagement for the Verein’s next concert. 
Miss Spencer’s London recital called forth 
the unanimous praise of the press and in 
Frankfurt she also met with unusual suc- 
cess, the public expressing its appreciation 
of her playing by repeated recalls. 


Opera Engagement for Bonhote 


Edward Bonhote, the young English 
baritone, who left America after two suc- 
cessful seasons in concert and recital work 
to seek operatic laurels in Europe, has just 
been engaged for the coming season at the 
Elberfeld Opera. Mr. Bonhote has signed 
a contract for three years as first lyric 
baritone of this Opera. This adds still 
another to the already long list of pupils of 
the New York vocal teacher, Oscar Saen- 
ger, who have attained operatic success. 

The Court Opera of Dessau, with its en- 
tire ensemble, will give a series of guest 
performances in Buda-Pesth next May. 
Under the conductorship of Kapellmeister 
Franz Mikorey all the Wagner dramas, 
with the exception of “Parsifal” and “Ri- 
enzi,” are to be given during ten evenings. 
Generalmusikdirector Schuch, of Dresden, 
will alternate with Mikorey as conductot 
Some of the soloists who will take part 
are Knote, von Bary, Feinhals, van Rooy,. 
Soomer, Zador, Frieda Hempel, Mme. 
Cahier, Mme. Matzenauer, Mme. Bahr- 
Mildenburg, Edyth Walker. 

“Oberon,” newly elaborated by Felix von 
Weingartner, is to be produced at the 
Hamburg Stadttheater, under Weingart 
ner’s personal direction. Weingartner has 
not only elaborated the music of Weber, 
but the text also. O. P. Jacorn. 





Bridgeport Marvels at Bauer’s Art 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Jan. 11.—The playing 
of Harold Bauer, the pianist, who was 
heard here last night, was so perfect that 
it seemed simple, yet those familiar with 
the compositions marveled at it. There 
is nothing sensational about Bauer’s play- 
with the 


ing, but he truly ranks greatest 
of pianists. His program was made up of 
selections from Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schumann, Chopin, Gluck-Sgambati and 
Liszt, and, following each number, he was 
granted hearty and continued applause. 
Credit is due the Wednesday Afternoon 


Musical Club, which brought Mr 
Bridgeport. 


Jauer to 


Titta Ruffo, the Italian baritone, was a 
recent guest Rigoletto at the Paris Opéra. 


MENDELSSOHN CLUB 
10 HAVE NEW HOME 


New York’s Unique Male Singing 
Organization To Erect $750,- 
ooo Building 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club of New 
York, which last year sold the building it 
had occupied for nineteen years on West 
Fortieth street, and consequently has been 
without a home since then, has formulated 
plans for a new building to cost about 
$750,000 and to be erected soon. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club is one of 
the oldest and most exclusive male mu- 
sical organizations in the country, having 
been organized forty-five years ago. In all 
the history of the club it has never given 
a public concert in New York, but since its 
West Fortieth street home was sold a 
movement has been on foot to give a 
number of public concerts, the proceeds to 
go toward a building fund. It is planned 
to give a series in and near New York 
next Spring. Such cities as Philadelphia, 
Boston, Trenton and Baltimore probably 
will be visited. These concerts would not 
seriously interfere with the members’ per- 
sonal affairs, as most of them are business 


men. But later in the year, probably about 
September, it is proposed to make a two 
weeks’ tour, going as far west as Chicago. 


The club has sixty active members who 
form the chorus and the associate members 
number 150, among whom are some of 
New York’s most prominent business men. 
J. P. Morgan is an associate member, as 
is E. C. Benedict. Mendelssohn Hall, the 
former home of the organization, was 
erected in 1891 by the late Alfred Corning 
Clark and presented to the club. 

The plan now under consideration con- 
templates the building of a hall to seat 
from 1,400 to 1,600 persons. Here the club 
could give its own concerts and at other 
times rent the hall to other organizations, 
as was done with the old building. It is 
the opinion of the members that there is 
a demand for a concert hall of that size, 
Carnegie Hall being too large for enter- 
tainments of such character. The upper 
floors of the building would be rented for 
apartments or offices. As yet a site for 
the hall has not been announced. 


“L’AUBE ROUGE”? PRODUCED 


Erlanger’s Opera a Success in Premiére 
at Roven 


Paris, Jan. 6.—“L’Aube Rouge,” the new 
opera by Camille Erlanger, composer of 
“Aphrodite,” was produced at the Théatre 
des Arts, at Rouen last night with great 
success. The action, which passes in Rus- 
sia and in France, deals with a sensa- 
tional Nihilist plot interwoven with a love 
drama. 

Olga, the daughter of a Russian general, 
is in love with Serge, a young student, a 
Nihilist. She breaks off a brilliant mar- 
riage engagement to follow Serge and they 
take refuge in Paris, where Olga attempts 
to soften the sanguinary fury of Serge’s 
Nihilist creed. The struggle between 
Serge’s love for Olga and his Nihilist con 
victions is presented by M. Erlanger’s mu- 
sic with intense dramatic effect. Serge 
pretends to be convinced by Olga’s argu- 
ments and they return to Moscow, but 
here Serge, delegated by the Nihilists to 
blow up the Government palace with dyna 
mite and kill all the grand dukes, fulfills his 
duty. Olga goes mad while singing a hymn 
in glorification of liberty and the rights of 
man and falls dead as the red dawn illu- 
mines the Eastern sky. 

Marthe Chenal sang the part of Olga 
with superb effect. The other rdles were 
well sung. In the orchestration one finds 
delicate sentiment and pathos as well as 
intense dramatic outbursts. The book was 
written by Arthur Bernede and Paul de 
Choudens. 





Mariette Mazarin, the unforgettable 
Elektra, has been singing E/sa in a revival 
of “Lohengrin” in Lyons. 
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HOFMANN BACK WITH 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


His First New York Appearance 
of Season—Orchestra in 
Franck Symphony 


Josef Hofmann, the pianist, reappearea 
in New York for the first time this season 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall Thursday even- 
ing of last week. He played the seldom- 
heard G Major Concerto of Rubinstein 
with splendid dash and spirit, with poetry, 
brilliancy and musicianly insight. His 
work called forth the greatest demonstra- 
tion of approval of the whole evening and 


he had many recalls at the close of the con- 
certo. The work itself is not equal in any 
respects to the great one in D Minor, 
though it affords ample opportunity for the 
soloist to shine to best technical advantage. 
The second movement, deeply poetic in 
character, is the best of the three, the last 
being the weakest. 

The orchestral numbers were Debussy’s 
“Iberia,” the César Franck Symphony and 
the “Meistersinger” Overture. The De- 
bussy suite is remembered from last year 
when Gustav Mahler gave it its first 
American performance at a Philharmonic 
concert. Without doubt there is fascina- 
tion of an emphatic if transient kind in it; 
strange mélange of colors, its curiously 
haunting atmosphere and its occasional 
frankness of rhythm even though the 
melodic fragments which at times float 
on the surface of this stream of strange 
tints are not infrequently obvious and 
commonplace. The Boston, men played it 
with ‘the requisite delicacy, but they did 
even better in the more robust Franck 
Symphony. There was invigorating sweep 
and breadth of climaxing, in the last move- 
ment, which is the best of this unevenly 
inspired work. Mr. Fiedler sent the audi- 
érice home in the best of humor with an 
exhilarating reading of the “Meistersinger” 
vorspiel. His reading brought ovt its 
pomp, massiveness and grandeur and in its 
tich combination of variegated colors the 
overture suggested some imposing stained- 
glass window. i.e; fF. 


Enesco Suite Feature 
of Saturday Program 








From Papa Haydn to the Franco-Rou- 
manian, Enesco, by way of Chopin and 
3erlioz, gave the splendid Boston Orchestra 
opportunity to shine in antique and ultra- 


modern music at the Saturday concert, 
with Josef Hofmann as soloist. 
Mr. . Fiedler, whose programs show a 


broad and cosmopolitan taste, gave a read- 
ing of the charming G Major Symphony of 


Haydn, the thirteenth in the Breitkopf cat- 
alog, that was marked by classic feeling 
and real Bosfon Symphony finish. The 
Largo, with its serene simplicity, won the 
most applause, while the stately Menuet, 
redolent with the odor of powdered wig 
and wooden heel, danced happily under a 
classic baton. 

The Enesco Suite, op. 9, heard here un- 
der the late Gustav Mahler with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, was worthy of a re- 
hearing ; just what Georges Enesco’s place 
in contemporary music is cannot yet be 
judged, but it is certain that this suite is 
one of the most distinctive pieces of or- 
chestral music offered in a number of 
years. The opening “Prelude a l’unisson,” 
in which all the strings, barring the double- 
basses, play entirely in unison, accompanied 
only by tympani crescendos and diminu- 
endos is haunting in effect and stands in 
orchestral literature as a thing apart, no 
other composer having attempted a similar 
venture. One of the notable bits is the 
close of the “Menuet lent” with its trill 
throughout the orchestra, like the playing 
of a fountain, delicate and ethereal. It 
was given with rare virtuosity and Mr. 
Fiedler was applauded with enthusiasm for 
his excellent presentation. 


Josef Hofmann, whose work is always 
looked to with enjoyment, chose the F 
Minor Chopin Concerto, which, sadly 
enough, is neglected by pianists of the 


day. If for nothing more than the sub- 
lime Larghetto the work deserves at least 
an annual performance. The pianist 
played it with wonderful feeling, with his 
usual firm and capable technic and much 
freedom of tempo. The poetry of the slow 
movement was well interpreted, though a 
little more rubato might have been spent 
with good results on the main theme of the 
movement; in the superbly dramatic recita- 


tives Mr. Hofmann outdid himself and his 





playing of the last movement, which, mu- 
sically at any rate, is far below the stand- 
ard set by the other two, won him a series 
of recalls at the close. 

The “Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps,” 
“Ballet of the Sylphs” and the “Rakdéczy 
March” from Berlioz’s version of the 
Faust story, admirably played, closed_the 
program, A. W. K. 





PEABODY ORGAN RECITALS 





First of Series of Twelve by Pupils of 
Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 12.—The first of the Pea- 
body Conservatory’s series of twelve free 
organ recitals was given by Morris Holmes 
at the conservatory last Sunday afternoon, 
the organist being assisted by Isadore So- 
kolove, cellist. Mr. Holmes played 
Faulkes’s Concert Uverture and selections 
by Calkin, Bach, Dubois and Guilmant. Mr. 
Sokolove’s offering was an aria by Bach. 
These recitals are to be given by past and 
present pupils of Harold D. Phillips, head 
of the organ department. The organists 


for January are Morris Holmes, Agnes 
Zimmisch, Alice Carpenter and Leila 
Brown. 


The Januarv issue of the Conservatory 
Bulletin is rich wita musical contributions 
and contains portraits of Harold Bauer, 
pianist; Kathleen Parlow, violinist, and a 
reproduction of an old cartoon entitled 
“A Musical Soirée,” drawn by Dr. Valck. 
The Bulletin also announces the offering 
of seyeral prizes for the best article writ- 
ten by a present student of the conservatory 
about his or her musical development. 
The object is to encourage the students 
in literary work on musical subjects. Man- 
uscripts are received by May Garrettson 
Evans, editor of the Bulletin. Annie May 
Keith, secretary of the conservatory, is the 
associate editor. 

A fine recital was given at the conserva- 
tory on January 3 by students, under Di- 
rector Harold Randolph. Those taking 
part were Adolph Torovsky, Jr., Edward 
Mumma Morris, pianists, and Rachel T. 
Aldridge, soprano. Mr. Morris and Miss 
Aldridge are members of the Peabody Con- 
cert Company. 

George F. Boyle, of the conservatory 
faculty, has been invited by Josef Stran- 
sky, director of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, to conduct the New York, 
Brooklyn and Baltimore performances of 
his own Piano Concerto with Ernest 
Hutcheson, also of the Peabody ee at 
the piano. W. J. 





Bessie Bell Collier, Violinist, to Be Bos- 
ton Symphony’s Brooklyn Soloist 


Boston, Jan. 15.—Bessie Bell Collier, the 
violinist, who is to be soloist at the next 
concert of the Apollo Club, on February 6, 
has also been engaged as soloist for the 
February 23 concert, of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Brooklyn. Another 
concert, in which Miss Collier will be one 
of the soloists, will be at the Composers’ 
Recital on January 27, in Jordan Hall. Miss 
Collier will play Converse’s Sonata for 
Violin and Pianoforte with Frederick S. 
Converse, the composer. She will also play 
a group of solos by Gustav Strube, Timothy 
Adamowski and Charles Martin Loeffler. 
Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, will play at this 
concert, giving five of his own compositions, 
It is probable that Miss Collier will be solo- 
ist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
at one of its concerts this season. D.L. L. 


POHLIG INTRODUCES 
DEBUSSY NOVELTY 


French Composer’s “ Fetes” Both 
a Pleasure and a Riddle in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 15.—The two new 
features on ‘the program offered by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the Academy of 
Music last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, when the regular series was re- 
sumed after the two weeks of extra gala 
concerts, were the appedrance, as soloist, of 
Murray Davey, an English basso new to 
this city, and the’ first local performance of 
Debussy’s “Fétes,” the second of a group 
of three Nocttirnes, the other two being 
“Clouds” and “Sirens.” Mr. Davey, who, 
it is said, came to this country largely for 
his appearances with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, is a tall, rather slender, ~ full- 
bearded man of distinctly “English” type, 
bearing something of a resemblance to 
Hall Caine and to the pictures of Shakes- 
peare. His voice is more baritone than 
bass in size and quality, for while of fair 
volume and good resonance it seems to 
lack the depth and sonority of a real bass 
and has more the effect of a baritone of 
medium power and considerable flexibility. 
His program number was the air of Lepo- 
rello, from Mozart’s “Don Juan,” while as 
an encore he sang another air in the same 
vein, from Gounod’s “Philemon and Bau- 
cis.” Mr. Davey has an easy and some- 
what informal manner, which, probably due 
to nervousness at his first appearance, took 
on something of the suggestion of man- 
nerism. He created.a distinctly favorable 
impression, however, particularly by means 
of the artistic style, finish and expression 
of his singing. 

The Debussy number met with the usual 
diversity of opinion—causing rapturous de- 
light..in some listeners and _ producing 
doubting smiles in others. But there is 
no disputing the charm of the music, puz- 
zled and slightly amused though one may 
be over its unusualness. As suggested by 
its title, “Fétes,” the composition has 
something of the festive spirit expressed 
at the height of its jubilation, in a manner 
which, it must be confessed, suggests an 
Indian war dance weirdly and wildly em- 





phasized. For the most part it runs to the 
illusive and indefinite form of tonal 
tracery and the dreamy delirium of dis- 


sonance in which Debussy delights, and 
leaves one charmed, it may be, but bewil- 
dered and wondering. Mr. Pohlig’s 
thoughtful grasp and inspirational exposi- 
tion of any style of music that he chooses 
to present were again evident in his read- 
ing of the typical work of the much-dis- 
cussed Frenchman. 

The. symphony of the program was 
Schubert’s C Major, so wonderful in its 
melodious beauty—at times seeming worthy 
to rank with the divine “Unfinished”—that 
it is difficult to believe that, after a few 
performances, following Schubert’s death, 
it passed into obscurity for a decade or so. 
Now, however, it cannot fail to win its 
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meed of appreciation, especially when given 
such a sympathetic and altogether felicitous 
interpretation as it received last week un- 
der Mr. Pohlig’s baton. The well-placed 
opening and closing numbers were Beetho- 
ven’s “Coriolanus” Overture and the Over- 
ture to Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman.” 
ArTHuR L. Tusss. 


HER DETROIT DEBUT 








Mme. Gerville-Réache Gives Much Pleas- 
ure in Varied Recital Program 


Detroit, Jan. 11.—On Sunday afternoon, 
January 7, Burton Collver presented Mme. 
Gerville-Réache in song recital at the Gar- 
rick Theater for her first appearance in 
Detroit. Mme. Gerville-Réache offered a 
program of operatic arias and songs, be- 
ginning with “J’ai perdu mon Eurydice,” 
“Orpheo” and the Cavatine 
from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” A group 
of Schubert and Schumann lieder fol- 
lowed, then an aria from Ponchielli’s “La 


Gioconda” and Parelli’s “Addio” (dedi- 
cated to Mme. Gerville-Réache), with 
groups of English songs and _ French 
“chansons” to close the program. 


The emotional is the prominent note in 
all of Mme. Gerville-Réache’s work. She 
received much applause and encores were 
demanded. 

Adams Buell, her efficient accompanist, 
proved himself to be a pianist of marked 
ability in the part of the afternoon’s pro- 
gram which was allotted to him. Mr. Buell 
played the Liszt “Liebestraum,” No. 2, 
with fine taste and excellent tone coloring 
and gave the Leschetizky “Tarantelle” in 
such a manner as to earn a recall. As an 
encore he added a fine piece of rhythmic 
playing in the shape of the Turkish March 
from Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens” mu- 
sic. 

The Detroit String Quartet distinguished 
itself most strikingly at the recent conven- 
tion of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation in Ann Arbor. Nothing but 
praise was heard on all hands for the finely 
finished performance of the Mozart G Ma- 
jor Quartet and the Borodine Quartet, No. 
2, in D Major, as well as for the solos of 
Mme. Elsa Ruegger, the ’cellist of the 
quartet. E.:H. 





A new Czech composer named Vojatschek 
has just won his first success with a ro- 
mantic operetta entitled “The Corsair” pro- 
duced in Prague. 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


St. James Building, Broadway & 26th Street, 
CHAS. L. WAGNER 
Associate Manager and Traveling Representative 
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AMERICANS ACTIVE IN MUNICH MUSIC 





Clara Clemens Soloist at a Gabrilowitsch Concert—Leon Rains 
Becomes a “ Professor ’’—Frederick Morley’s Piano Recital—A 
New “Epilogue to Othello”—Mahler Fund to Aid Poor Students 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sophien Strasse 5C, 
Munich, Germany, January 5, 1912 


T recent orchestral concerts a number 
of novelties have been performed, only 

one of which appears to be endowed with 
sufficient vitality to create the impression 
that it will be heard again. This is entitled 
“A Musical Epilogue to Othello” and its 
composer is Herr Bodo Wolf, who con- 
ducts the Opera in the neighboring city 
of Augsburg. I can best give you an idea 
of its contents by saying that the emotion 
which the spectator would experience after 
seeing the great tragedy finds expression 
in Wolf’s music, which endeavors to depict 
Othello’s rugged heroism, the sweetness 
and love of Desdemona, and the element 
of devilish hatred as personified by Jago. 
While the thematic material did not, at a 
first hearing, strike me as remarkably orig- 
inal, Wolf’s handling of it was highly ef- 
fective, by means of excellent orchestration 
and vivid contrasts. And I thank him for 
exercising a wise restraint in the use of 
the brasses and kettle drums—instruments 
which tempt the young German composers 
of the present day to excesses that can only 


be described as brutal. At the same con- 
cert—the Eleventh Volks Symphony—three 
sacred songs for tenor and organ by Hugo 
Wolf once more bore testimony to the 
genius of the ill-fated Austrian. Anything 
more truly spiritual or more deeply relig- 
ious than these “geistliche gesange”’ I can- 
not imagine. 
* * * 

In the latter years of his life Gustav 
Mahler frequently expressed the wish that 
a fund should be raised and maintained for 
the support and assistance of poor but tal- 


ented musicians, so that they might be 
enabled to pursue and continue their 
studies and activity in the field of art. To 


carry out this wish and to honor his mem- 
ory a Foundation has been established, hav- 
ing at its head a committee composed of 
‘Alma Maria Mahler (the master’s widow), 
Ferruccio Busoni, Richard Strauss and 
Bruno Walter. A sum of money derived 
from Mahler’s estate to which Frau Mahler 
has added her own contribution is in hand 
and further contributions may be sent to 
the Gutman Konzertbureau, Berlin-Munich. 
oa * * 


During his brief career as a conductor 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch has done nothing better 
than his production of Schumann’s “Man- 
fred,” which took place at the -Tonhalle 
Tuesday evening. He appeared to be thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the romantic spirit 
of the work, and he succeeded in com- 
municating this feeling to the orchestra, 
which played with fine tonal quality and 
dynamic shading, and to the chorus, which 
sang with precision and ample body of 
tone. The quartet consisted of Irma Ko- 
both, Clara Clemens, who in private life is 
Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Matthaus R6- 
mer and Theodor Harrison. Of course the 
attention of the audience was concentrated 
upon the magnificent recitation of Ernst 
von Possart, who at seventy is still one 
of the greatest actors, and certainly the 
greatest elocutionist of the German stage. 

You will observe that two of the singers 
were American. The American element 
also predominated in the audience, which 
means that there were present many lovely 
women tastefully gowned. It seems to me 
that for the privilege of gazing upon our 
beautiful countrywomen and their cos- 
tumes German _ spectators should be 
charged higher prices for admission. Cer- 
tainly the difference in appearance between 
a Gabrilowitsch audience and the good 
people at other concerts is the difference 
between Fifth Avenue and the Kauffinger 
Strasse. 

Speaking of American comeliness re- 
minds. me of a letter which I received a 
few days ago fromm Frankfurt from a 
reader of this newspaper who was pres- 
ent at the premiére there of “Ariane et 
Barbe Bleue.” He writes me that “Dukas’s 
opera was received with almost icy silence, 
though at the close there was some ap- 
plause for Marcia Van Dresser, whose 
Ariane was a delight to look upon, and 
whose mastery of the horribly difficult mu- 
sic was complete.” 

* * * 


Leon Rains, the basso of the Dresden 
Opera, hails, as you probably know, from 
New York. Hereafter he will have the 
right to call himself “Professor,” for the 


Duke of Anhalt has just conferred upon 
him that title. 

Frederick Morley, formerly of Chicago, 
gave a piano recital at the Bayerische Hof 
on Wednesday evening. Mr. Morley has 
been living here only two months, and his 
recital was not particularly well adver- 
tised. Nevertheless a large audience 
greeted him, and he had not played more 
than a part of his first number—Brahms’s 
Variations and Fugue upon a Theme by 
Handel—when it became apparent that a 
pianist of quite unusual artistry was being 
heard. Mr. Morley is a real Leschetizky 
player, with a light touch and a beautiful 
singing tone. He possesses, moreover, 
temperament and, what is a matter of 
course nowadays, ample technic. 

As soon as the Vienna Opera procures 
a competent successor Bruno Walter will 
enter upon his duties here as first con- 
ductor. The contract was signed some 
weeks ago. There is also a chance that 
Schuch will come here at the end of the 
year, for it is announced upon what ap- 
pears to be good authority that his engage- 
ment with the Dresden Opera will ter- 
minate at that time. Jacques MAYER. 





OPERA GIFT FOR BELASCO 


Metropolitan Directors Present Him 


with Souvenir Album 


A beautiful album, bound in green leath- 
er, tooled with gold and inscribed with his 
initials, was presented to David Belasco last 
Monday by the directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in appreciation of his 
great assistance in connection with the pro- 
duction of “The Girl of the Golden West.” 
Mr. Belasco wrote the play from which the 
Puccini opera was constructed. 

Otto H. Kahn, Robert Goelet, Henry 
Rogers Winthrop and John Brown, com- 
posing the committee which made the pre- 
sentation to Mr. Belasco, were received in 
the library of his studio at the Belasco 
Theater. On behalf of the directors, Mr. 
Kahn made a speech expressing admiration 
for Mr. Belasco’s genius and thanking him 
for the services he had extended in the re- 
hearsing of *the opera. 

- The album contains a page of formal 
dedication, and a reproduction of the pro- 
gram of the opera’s premiére. It also con- 
tains autographed photographs of Giacomo 
Puccini, the composer; Giulio Gatti-Casaz- 
za, of the Metropolitan Opera House; 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor of the initial 
performance, and of the principal artists, 
Emmy Destinn, Caruso and Amato, to- 
gether with various scenes of the opera. 





Boston Artistic Center of America, Says 
Georgette Le Blanc 


Boston, Jan. 14.—That Boston is the art- 
istic center of America is the latest declara- 
tion of Mme. Georgette Le Blanc-Maeter- 
linck. “Nowhere in Europe is it surpassed 
for intelligence and discernment,” she said 
to-day, and added that the famous Opéra 
Comique in Paris was a wretched theater, 
architecturally speaking, compared with the 
Boston Opera House. “Night after night 
at the opera here I have heard perform- 
ances that are better in many cases than 
those we hear at home. Singers whom 
Paris does not know, I have heard, and I 
admit they are very great, and such scenery 
as Paris could not afford is displayed in 
Boston.” 





New Songs by Wolf-Ferrari to Be Sung 
by Mme. Alda 


Four songs by Wolf-Ferrari are to be 
sung by Mme. Frances Alda at her forth- 
coming appearance with the Philharmonic 
Society. The prima donna was especially 
chosen by the composer to interpret these 
songs which will be heard for the first 


time. They include “Un verde praticello 
senza piante,” “Io dei saluti ve ne mando 
mille,” “Etanto c’e pericol ch’io ti lasci” 


and “O si che non sapevo sospirare.” 





People’s Symphony Society Concert 


The third chamber concert under the 
auspices of the People’s Symphony So- 
ciety will be given on January 23 with the 
St. Cecilia Club under the direction of 
Victor Harris. This organization of 100 
women’s voices will render an elaborate 
program, which includes several songs ar- 
ranged for the club by Mr. Harris. These 
are Grieg’s “In Rose-time” and “In Kahne” 
and three Ethelbert Nevin songs, “Before 
the Day-Break,” “’Twas April” and “The: 
Woodpecker.” 

Another will be the 


feature song 


“Asleep,” which has been dedicated to the 
club by Charles Gilbert Spross, who is to 
be the accompanist at the concert. Hugo 
Wolf’s “Elfenlied” will have its first per- 
formance in America. 

Among the other numbers will be an un- 
accompanied composition, Verdi’s “Laudi 
alle Virgine” and the “Rosenlied” by 
Thuille, the composer of “Lobetanz.” 





TOURING THE MIDDLE WEST 


Adele: Krueger, Gifted Soprano, Now 
Making Extensive Concert Trip 














Adele Krueger, Soprano 


Adele Krueger, the talented pupil of Isa- 
dore Luckstone, is becoming one of the 
most popular of the younger sopranos. 
Although she made her professionnal début 
but eighteen months ago she has already 
made quite a reputation for herself as a 
Wagnerian singer. She is at present tour- 
ing the Middle West. On January 8 she 
sang at Loretta Academy, Kansas City, 
Mo.; January 9 at Mrs. Eldredge Tay- 
lor’s musicale at Kansas City; January 10 
at Liberty, Mo.; January 12, Joplin, Mo.; 
January 14 at St. Louis, with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra in a special Wagner- 
ian program; January 17, Elgin, Ill.; and 
January 21 she will appear at the Garrick 
Theater, Detroit, Mich. 





“Gétterdammerung” in Spanish 


{From the New York Evening Post.] 


“Ocaso de los Dioses” is the Spanish 
name for “Gotterdammerung.” With the 
Wagnerian masterwork the opera season 
was opened in Madrid. The silence with 
which the opera was listened to was as elo- 
quent of the audience’s rapture over this 
music as was the tumultuous applause after 
the curtains. Everybody who is anybody in 
society was in the audience, and the women 
made, according to a correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, a garland of beauty 
such as could not be seen anywhere in 
Europe. The same writer remarks: “Wag- 
ner’s art is not so foreign to the Spanish 
character as it might seem at first thought, 
for its elemental, impetuous qualities, as 
well as its exquisite tenderness strangely 
approximate it to the Spanish folk-recita- 
tive, the canto hondo, whose old melodies 
are laughing, weeping, fervent  nature- 
sounds that seem to well from the soul’s 
most yearning depths.” 





First Performance for Stojowski’s Suite. 


The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra has 
chosen Sigismond Stojowski’s Suite, op. 9, 
for performance January 19 and 20, for 
the first time in America. Mr. Stojowski 
contemplates giving in New York very 
soon three joint recitals with Arthur Ar- 
giewicz, violinist, including a classical 
French and Polish program, the latter con- 
taining Mr. Stojowski’s new second sonata 
for piano and violin. 








Henry Gideon Lectures on “Pelléas” 


Boston, Jan. 15.—Henry L. Gideon gave 
one of his interesting and instructive opera 
talks before the members and friends of 
the Somerville Teachers’ Club on the aft- 
ernoon of January 11. Mr. Gideon’s lec- 
ture was on “Pelléas et Mélisande,” an on- 
era on which he is well able to talk. Mr. 
Gideon is a most interesting speaker and 
always enthusiastically received. A. E. 





The Viscount Modrone will open an op- 
era competition for young Italian com- 
posers in 1914, the winning work to be pro- 
duced at La Scala, Milan. 


KIND OF MUSIC OUR 
SCHOOL-CHILDREN LIKE 


English Lecturer Finds Same Alert Atti- 
tude Here as in Own Land—Our 
Work for Music Among Masses 


A. Foxton Ferguson, who will soon come 
to America to deliver a series of lectures 
on music at the leading universities and 
schools, in an interview in London with 
a correspondent of the New York Times 
gave his views relating to the class of 
music in the schools of this country and 
its appreciation, and also spoke of the 
work done among the masses, his remarks 
being based on the.experiences of previous 
visitis. 

“So far as the audiences are concerned 
said Mr. Ferguson, “I have not found in 
the schools that great difference I had 
been led to expect. I have found Ameri- 
can boys and girls liking the kind of 
thing which I find most popular among 
their English brothers and sisters, namely, 
the humorous songs. I find American girls 
and boys extraordinarily keen and alert 
and with generous sympathies, readily 
aroused, to listen to echoes of songs from 
their own past. 

“What I feel certain about is that what 
is being done for music among the masses, 
for instance in the Bowery on Sunday 
morning, is going to do wonders for Amer- 
ican music and the American citizen. A 
visit I paid there one Sunday is among 
the most memorable of my experiences. 

“What impressed me more than anything 
else in America is, first, the readiness of 
all to listen to anything that has promise 
in it, novelty being no bar; and, secondly 
and above all, there is a genuine belief in 
the value of education, not merely as an 
asset, but as a thing to be followed for 
its own sake. The only thing America 
will not stand is dullness. 

“T think that the definite school song, or 
student song, is more encouraged in Amer- 
ica than in England.” 


” 
, 


RANDEGGER ON AMERICANS 





Late Singing Master Said Our Pupils 
Were Quickest To Learn 


LonpOoN, Jan. 13.—Signor Randegger, the 
famous singing master, whose death oc- 
curred recently, once said, in referring to 
his partiality for American pupils that he 
admired particularly their qualities of 
“go.” 

“Not that I think their voices are better 
than others in themselves,” he said, “but 
they are so much more enthusiastic; they 
understand and act upon everything one 
tells them with greater eagerness and in- 
telligence.” 

Signor Randegger said there were plenty 
of good voices among the English people, 
but as pupils they were more or less cold 
and self-conscious. This application, he 
said, did not refer to the Scotch and Irish 
and welsh, but the people of English 
birth. 


Chicago Pianist to Teach in Berlin 


Cuicaco, Jan. 15.—Carolyn Louise Wil- 
lard, the Chicago pianist, who made a de- 
cided impression in a number of recitals 
last Summer in London, returned to 
Europe last week. She will go immediately 
to Berlin, where she expects to secure a 
studio and do some teaching during the 
next Six months. On March 17 she plays 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra; 
in June she goes to London, where she is 
engaged for a number of recitals, public 
and private. She expects to return to 
\merica in July. C. ELN. 


Edwin Arthur Kraft’s February Tour 


Edwin Arthur Kraft, who is making an 
extensive tour of this country in opening 
new organs, has booked the following re- 
citals for February: 8th, North Baptist 
Church, Detroit, Mich.; 13th, First Presby- 
terian Church, Sheridan, Wyo.; 15th, Meth- 
odist Church, Lexington, Neb.; 16th, Trin- 
ity M. E. Church, Grand Island, Neb.; 
20th, First M. E. Church, Calumet, Mich. ; 
22d, Christian Church, Terre Hatte, Ind.; 
26th, United Brethren Church, Canton, O.; 
27th, Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, O. 





Parlow-Consolo Sonata Recitals 


Three sonata recitals, to be given by 
Kathleen Parlow and Ernesto Consolo in 
the North Ball Room of the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on January 24, 31 and Feb- 
ruary 7, are just announced under the 
management of Antonia Sawyer. The re- 
citals will present the two artists in so- 
natas by Mozart, Brahms, Goldmark, Saint- 
Saéns, Grieg, Franck, Strauss, D’Indy and 
Beach. It is also announced that later 
in the season a Beethoven Cycle, consist- 
ing of the ten: Beethoven sonatas, will be 
given. 
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/ In Defense of Tetrazzini 


To the Editor of MustcaAL AMERICA: 


We are frequently confronted with the 
assertion that the race of great singers 
has died out, that there are no great ex- 
ponents of the Old Italian Method of 
singing and that operas of the old school 
are not written because we have no one 
to sing them. 

I have always contended that it is the 
other way—we have few coloratura sing- 
ers because there is no demand for them. 

The young singers say, “Why should we 
waste five to seven years studying to per- 
fect ourselves in’ what is called ‘artificial’ 
or ‘tricky’ singing that will only appeal to 
the groundlings’?” 

Such remarks as these cannot but do 
harm to the serious study of the art of 
bel canto. 

“If Tetrazzini is so severely criticised 
why waste all the years perfecting myself 
in coloratura singing,” says the young so- 
prano, “when I might start right out sing- 
ing modern music and if I sing badly it 
will be excused by saying that I really do 
not pretend to be a singer, but am a dra- 
matic artiste.” 

The foregoing was suggested by reading 
“Mephisto’s” criticism of Mme. Tetraz- 
zini’s appearance as Lucia. 

Mme. Tetrazzini had not entirely recov- 
ered from an attack of la grippe; she was 
singing for the first time in an opera house 
new to her, and just before she entered the 
opera house she was served with a legal 
paper to appear in some proceeding as a 
witness. Any one of these things is cal- 
culated to make one nervous and cause a 
tremolo if not a tremor. 

Apropos of criticism “Mephisto” says in 
MusicaL AMERICA, December 9: “So Jad- 
lower’s voice cracked the other night in 
‘Faust.’ Caruso did not sing with the 
same beauty of tone the ‘Cielo e mar,’ that 
after the first performance of Farrar it 
was whispered that she was no longer 
what she had been vocally or artistically.” 
“Mephisto” says this is unfair criticism 
and that in Jadlower’s case it was known 
that he had been through a long and ar- 
duous rehearsal during the day. 

Then why criticize Mme. Tetrazzini so 
severely? Did she not on this occasion 
rather deserve indulgence? 

“Mephisto” says, “Since Mme. Sembrich 
has left the stage I do not think there is 
any one who can tackle these vocal pyro- 
technics with the same assurance and suc- 
cess that Mme. Tetrazzini does” (I might 
ask en passant if “Mephisto” has heard 
Frieda Hempel of the Berlin Hofoper and 
Selma Kurz of the Vienna Hofoper), “but 
I must be frank and _ say,” continues 
“Mephisto,” “that I have never been in 
sympathy with this kind of vocalism. I 
may consider it wonderful, extraordinary, 
I will not deny its success with the 
‘groundlings, but I do maintain my right 
to consider it ‘artificial’ and as such in- 
artistic in the true and best sense of the 
word.” 

Now I maintain that coloratura singing 
is not “inartistic” and Lilli Lehmann, Nor- 
dict, Sembrigh, Schumann-Heink, Jean 
de Reszke and many other eminent mu- 
sicians agree with me that coloratura sing- 
ing has a distinct and definite place in 
music. 

Now, are the New York critics musical, 
i. e. have they had a musical education 
that would entitle them to be called mu- 
sicians? I have been studying music, 1.e., 
piano, theory, harmony, composition and 
singing for twenty years, have sung in 
most of the Continental cities and have 
taught singing in Paris, and I have found 
that in Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Milan a 
good colorateur has always been consid- 
ered an artist not only by the “ground- 
lings” but by the haut ton of music. 


Mr. Aldrich in the Times says of Mme. Tetraz 
zini: “One of her favorite vocal ornaments is the 
swelling and diminishing of tone on one note, 
which she does beautifully and uses frequently, 
sometimes on inopportune occasions, as in the 
Sextet in the second act, where she seizes a mo- 
ment to display her mezza voce, that intervenes 
with both the musieal development of the piece 
and even wath its dramatic significance—for it has 
one.”’ 


How in the world can music sung mezza 
voce interfere with the musical develop- 
ment of the piece? Can it be that the 
critic does not know the difference mezz 
voce and meza di voce? 

The one fair criticism seems to me to 
be that of Henry T. Finck of the New 
York Evening Post, who says: “And what 
is more important is that this sheer beauty 
of tone, in which she rivals Patti, is a 
quality more frequently noticeable in her 
singing than it was when she first took 
New York by storm at the Manhattan 
Opera House.” 

“Mephisto” further asks if Mme. Tet- 
razzini can be classed with Patti, Nillson, 
Gerster, Melba or Sembrich. 

Decidedly she can, and far ahead of 


Melba, whose voice is “white” and who 
knew her limitations so little that she at- 
tempted to sing Briinnhilde. Tetrazzini 
knows her genre and is satisfied with it. 

Nilsson at times sang poorly; at Tet- 
razzinis age Patti’s high tones were de- 
cidedly on the wane; Gerster’s lower tones 
at times were decidedly “childish,” not to 
say “infantile” and I have heard Sembrich 
sing when she was in such poor condition 
that it would have been unkind to criti- 
c1ze. 

I consider Tetrazzini the greatest of col- 
oratura singers of the present day, in spite 
of my liking and admiration for Selma 
Kurz, and I hope that Kurz will not be 
deterred from coming to New York by 
hearing our opinion of colorature singing. 

Dr. Victor LAURENT. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 10, 1912. 


The Indian’s Music 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


Replying to Frederic Ayres’s article of 
the 2oth ult., I beg to suggest that we take 
into account the life and belief or super- 
stition of the Indian as bearing upon the 
character of his mode of self-expression in 
song. 

A life of unprogressive simplicity, filled 
with hardship and punctuated with tragedy 
often disastrous to the point of tribal ex- 


_tinction; his dwellings rude and temporary ; 


no commerce nor intellectual achievement ; 
no formal .worship; no standard of vis- 
ible art, and no thought of structural 
beauty. His life was absorbed in fighting 
and hunting; he had no other dominant 
aims nor ambitions, and the religious feel- 
ing which made his future place a happy 
hunting ground and which included the 
transmigration of his horse and his weap- 
ons was but the extension of his earthly 
vision and experience. 

The arts of such a people must of neces- 
sity be crude and fragmentary. Their 
poetry, while graphic and direct, is bare of 
form; and while often beautiful in im- 
agery, never seems complete. Their carv- 
ing, drawing, painting and decorating, 
while conceived in the same spirit which 
actuated the ancients of the old world, 
made no advance as the ages passed, thus 
paralleling their stagnation in constructive 
arts. 

Thus their music became the vehicle for 
expressing emotion; and well we know 


how limited and peculiar were the Indian’s - 


emotions. So like this drawing and carv- 
ing, he evolved a brief, weird outline of 
tune, vague and unrelated in rhythm, much 
of which, while unquestionably impressive 
in its native setting, like his dress and his 
dances, becomes meaningless and useless 
to us.even when translated into universal 
form. 

It was the isolation of the Indian’s life— 
meeting with other tribes only for a little 
barter and a deal of fighting—that min- 
imized his growth in things useful and ar- 
tistic. We, differently derived, constituted 
and disposed, could hardly be influenced by 
climate and environment to become more 
responsive to those things which appealed 
to the Indian as he was. I believe that the 
soul of the Indian was lofty and his spir- 
itual vision clear; and that his mind was 
vigorous and appreciative of beauty and 
grandeur. But aside from his noble and 
often grandiloquent oratory, his love of 
beauty was usually hidden behind a digni- 
fied silence. 

In some ways we can study his char- 
acter to advantage, perhaps. 

WILLarD PATTEN. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 8, 1912. 





The Position of Johannes Brahms 
To the Editor of Musitcat America: 


For some weeks I have been reading 
with interest -your “Brahms Controversy,” 
which has arisen from Arthur L. Judson’s 
article about a month ago. With this issue 
of Musicat America, which to me is the 
only musical weekly worth reading, I find 
a letter from Harcld Bauer, who answers 
Mr. Judson’s letter most satisfactorily and 
another by Alexander Russell, which deals 
with the matter with considerable success. 

In reading your valued paper I have 
noticed that your critical staff seems to be 
divided on the question of Brahms, some 
of them admiring him and others indulging 
in eulogies on such musical banalities as 
Liszt rhapsodies but damning Brahms at 
every opportunity. 

Being an admirer of the great German 
composer (however, realizing that he, 
as well as the other masters, had 
weak points—in his case very few), I 
was very much annoyed by an edito- 
rial in your issue of December 16 
headed “The Boosting of Brahms.” This 
editorial seemed to be the work of either 
one who does not understand the music 


of Brahms or one who has not lived in 
the musical world sufficiently long to real- 
ize that Brahms has been accepted as one 
of the greatest composers of and for all 
time. Giving Brahms credit only for his 
“unprecedented skill in formal thematic 
treatment” and claiming that “any cffori 
to uphold him as a man of great'y noble 
and exalted spirit” shows that the writer 
of the sentences quoted has never gotten 
the message which Brahms has delivered to 
the world in all of his works. 

Brahms was spiritually exalted in much 
of his writings, to begin with; his wonder- 
ful development, which when placed side 
by side with Beethoven often makes the 
latter appear infantile and Haydnesque, 
was but a means to an end, that end being 
the production of masterpieces like the 
four symphonies, the two piano concertos 
(the first of which has brought on the con- 
troversy referred to above), the three piano 
sonatas, the three violin sonatas, the two 
’cello sonatas and the glorious violin con- 
certo. 

The charge that the symphonies sound 
“oldworldish and musty to-day” cannot be 
taken seriously ; also the remark that the 
master’s reputation “has for a number of 
years been persistently slipping down” is 
based on nothing more than a surmise, for 
Brahms to-day is played, is admired and 
must be recognized. 

Musicat America is much too broad and 
fair a paper to object to a body of critics 
respecting and above all appreciating a 
composer’s work, irrespective of whether 
his particular idiom please a single writer 
or not. The editorial in question appar- 
ently does and aims to set those people 
right who read the reviews in the daily 
New York papers of the concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in New York 
on December 7, at which the Fourth Sym- 
phony in E Minor was played. The writer 
of the editorial claims “that a certain group 
of New York critics seems to be engaged 
in an attempt to maintain the reputation 
of Brahms, etc., etc.” If so, I am heartily 
glad to know that New York is fortunate 
in having a number of sane critics who can 
appreciate and respect the work of one of 
the greatest composers the world has ever 
known, -one whose works are regular ré- 
pertoire and who does not need a centenary 
year to bring his important works to light. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwin F. Scorrt. 

Middlesboro, Ky., Dec. 21, tort. 


CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 
IS FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


Public’s Splendid Support Will Result in 
Continuation of Company—Better 
Balanced Répertoire Another Year 


Cuicaco, June 11.—The board of direct- 
ors of the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
met last Monday and arranged for the con- 
tinuation of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company for 1912 and 1913. The season 
will start on November 1, 1912, and con- 
tinue until February, 1913, at the Audito- 
rium. General Manager Dippel reported 
that the financial results of the present sea- 
son to date were highly satisfactory. The 
gross receipts up to last Saturday were 
$125,000 more than the returns for the same 
period of time last season, a net gain in 
fact of $60,000. The opera is not only 
paying all expenses, but the stockholders 
will be able to credit themselves with 
profits earned on the rental of the Audito- 
rium during the forty-two weeks it was not 
occupied by the opera company. 

In estimating the expenses of the initial 
season the directors have included the 
$80,000 spent in acquiring the present lease 
of the Auditorium, redecorating and re- 
modeling the theater and retouching the 
scenery. Two-thirds of the large sum paid 
to Oscar Hammerstein was apportioned 
for the scenery of the standard and mod- 
ern operas, the rights of performance and 
the complete costuming. It is evident from 
this report that in the matter of running 
expenses the Chicago Grand Opera has 
more than paid for itself. 

Philadelphia has pledged a guarantee for 
the ten weeks that the company plays there 
during the next two months. The large 
subscription of the present season in Chi- 
cago made any other form of guaranteed 
support unnecessary in this city, while the 
generous patronage of the public, in addi- 
tion to the season subscription support, has 
marked Chicago as an opera-loving com- 
munity, second only to New York. The 
management has promised that the réper- 
toire next season shall be more evenly di- 
vided between French, Italian and German 
opera than was possible the first two sea- 


sons. ae 








The Paris Society of Brahms Lovers is 
making a special effort this Winter to make 
Brahms better known in the French capital. 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 


“Baron Trenck” to Be Webeat on Broadway After Successful 
Debut in Washington—Lehar’s Fortune Tempts Other Com- 
posers—Mr. Weld on Sizes of Theater Orchestras 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








RED C. WHITNEY, the New York 
theatrical manager, whose production 

of the “Chocolate Soldier” did much to re- 
vive the taste for genuine light opera in 
this country, on Monday night of last week 
made the first American presentation of 
new foreign work, “Baron Trenck,”’ which 
may rival in popularity the famous Strauss 
masterpiece of comic opera. 
took place at the Belasco Theater, in Wash- 
ington, and’ a genuine success was scored. 
A New York presentation at a prominent 
Broadway theater is now promised. 

Overshadowing every other feature of 
the new work is the music by Felix Al- 
bini, who was first introduced to Americans 
by his “Mme. Troubadour,” the opera 
without a chorus, which was produced 
New York last year. Ranging from the 
simplest of melodies to crashing ensembles, 
built up in a most musicianly manner, the 
new work will rank with the best of its 
kind, if the Washington reports are cor- 
rect. 

The story of 
on the adventures 


“Baron Trenck” is based 
of a dashing cavalry 

















F. C. Whitney, Who Is Producing a 
New Successful Light Opera, “Baron 
Trenck” 


leader, who held Europe in a grip of ter- 
ror during the time of Frederick the Great. 

In the opera Trenck is the gallant who 
rescues Lydia, a young and romantic court 
who has been commanded by the 
empress to wed the French 
The adventures of this charming lady and 
the Baron constitute a pretty love story 
which, of course, ends happily. 


beauty, 
Ambassador. 


Fritz Sternfels, the German light opera 
tenor, who created the role in the original 
production in Leipsic, has been engaged by 
Mr. Whitney, and while his interpretation 
is somewhat marred on account of his un- 
familiarity with the English language he 
made a good impression. Vocally he was 
excellent, his voice is a pure tenor, well 
trained and he mastered the somewhat dif- 
ficult requirements of the score with ease 

Blanche Duffield, the American soprano, 
well known on the concert stage, was the 
Lydia, and her splendid voice was heard to 
great advantage. Other members of the 
cast were most capable and the perform- 
ance as a whole left little to be desired. 
An augmented orchestra under the capable 
direction of Max Bendix played the score 
in a commendable manner. 


ck 's 


THE fortune of $1,000,000—more or less 
—made by Franz Lehar from “The 
Merry Widow,” “The Count of Luxem- 
bourg” and other light opera successes has 
caused many a composer who has previous- 
ly devoted his talents to the _ so-called 
higher forms of composition to look upon 
this field rather more seriously than here- 
tofore. 
_ Leoncavallo, composer of “I Pagliacci,” 
is the latest to undertake the composition 
of the score of a light opera, and in collabo- 
ration with Edward Morton, author of 
“San Toy,” expects to have completed 
within a few weeks a new piece which will 


The premiécre 


be entitled “The Queen of the Roses, 
which will be produced first in Milan and 
afterwards in London. Leoncavallo has 
recently attended most of the musical plays 
now running in London and is convinced 
that he will be able to break Vienna's 
monopoly in the supply of popular light 
opera. 
* * x 
N Friday night of last week the tooth 
performance of “The Enchantress” 
was celebrated at the New York Theater, 
and in honor of the occasion Victor Her- 
bert, its composer, conducted. The or- 
chestra, which was augmented for this 
performance, was composed almost entirely 
of musicians who had played under Mr. 
Herbert’s direction in early concert tours. 
In honor of the occasion Mr. Herbert 
wrote a new ensemble number for Harold 
Forde and chorus which was enthusiasti- 
cally received. On Saturday night this 
opera will begin an extended tour of the 
large cities. On January 22 another musi- 
cal play, “The Pearl Maiden,” is to re- 
place “The Enchantress” at the New York. 
‘The Pearl Maiden,” which is the work of 
two California writers, was produced in 
Philadelphia two weeks ago with no 
thought of a New York engagement, but it 
was received with such enthusiasm that a 
Broadway presentation was immediately 
arranged. Jefferson De Angelis has the 
principal comedy role, and others in the 
cast are Charles Prince, Violet Dale, Daisy 
Leon, Charles Stine and Davis Wheeler. 
> 

AM in receipt of a letter from the well- 

known musical director, Arthur Weld, 
in which he takes exception to a statement 
published in this column recently regarding 
Franz Lehar’s refusal to conduct a theater 
orchestra in the United States on the 
grounds that the managers limit the orches 
tras to fifteen or twenty men. 

Mr. Weld, in disputing Mr. Lehar’s 
statement as to the size of our theater or 
chestras, refers to his own experience as 
a director and states that he has never been 
called upon to conduct an orchestra of fif- 
teen’ in this city and only on one occasion 
twenty, and that was caused by the small- 
ness of the orchestra pit. 

For the “Silver Slipper” he says he 
had an orchestra of forty-two men, for 
the “Waltz Dream” thirty-six, “San Toy” 
thirty-two, “Little Boy tlue’ thirty-two, 
etc. Mr. Weld, who has long been 
known as one of the best orchestral 
conductors in this country, has been con- 
nected with many of the largest and 
most successful light opera productions of 
the last decade and has in consequence had 
under his leadership some of the largest 
theater orchestras ever assembled in this 
country, and I cannot recall any other 
conductor who has been so fortunate 

And even Mr. Weld limits his actual fig 
ures to orchestras to New York City, 
where the orchestras are: of course, larger 
than elsewhere, for when a musical pro- 
duction goes on tour the first department to 
be reduced is the orchestra. 

In justice to Mr. Lehar, who undoubtedly 
got his information second or third hand, 
must say that I think his figures for the 
average musical comedy or light opera 
orchestra are better than Mr. Weld’s, whose 
experience in this line has been quite ex 
ceptional. 

a w 
peSi tz! SCHEFF, who closed her en 
gagement in “The Dutchess” a few 
weeks ago, is now being presented by the 
Schuberts in an elaborate revival of Jo 
hann Strauss’s operetta “Die Fledermaus,” 
which is to be called “Night Birds.” 

The first presentation was made on Mon- 
day night of this week in Providence. She 
was supported by a capable company which 
includes George Anderson, Jack Hazzard, 
Frank Rushworth, Edith Bradford, Hazel 
Cox, Edith Brandels and Jean Laurence 
This charming operetta has been presented 
on numerovus occasions in this country, but 
for some unexplainable reason has always 
met with failure. Only at the Metropolitan 
Opera House has it drawn a large audi- 
ence, and there the drawing power of the 
best known stars was perhaps responsible 
for its success.. It is hoped: that Miss 
Scheff’s popularity may bring it a certain 
vogue. It possesses in addition to its beau- 
ties as a light opera, the great advantage of 
requiring only a small chorus, which is a 
matter of much importance at the present 
time. On every side managers are seek- 
ing musical works which may be popular 
without requiring a large and expensive 
chorus. The great success of “Madame 





Sherry” has created 
of this character. 
* * x 
RTHUR ROYD, an English tenor, who 
met with great success in the London 
production of “The Spring Maid,” has beer: 


demand for works 


engaged by Werba & Luescher to sing the 


tenor role in the Christie MacDon ld pro- 
duction of this light opera, which is now 
appearing in Chicago. Mr. Royd sails for 
this country this week on the Celtic. 

* *k x 


N Monday night Gwen Dubary, who 
“has be en singing one of the principal 
roles in “The Wedding Trip,” was sup- 
planted on the program by Rose Barnett; 

















Rose Barnett,a Popular Member of Reg- 
inald De Koven’s “The Wedding 
Trip” Company 


nevertheless the individual playing the part 
has not been changed. It appears that Miss 
Barnett went into the company under an 
assumed name until she found how success- 
ful she might be in her first stage experi- 
ence. She is the daughter of Mrs. Louis 
Barnett, of London, and lives at No. 237 
West End avenue. She has been studying 
voice for the past four years vig Victor 
Maurel, whose wife, Mme. De Gressac, is 
one of the authors of “The Wedding Trip.” 
Miss Barnett is so well pleased with her 
success in this piece that she intends to 
make her theatrical work permanent. 
* * x 
HE success of “The Wedding Trip,’ 
which is now assured, is particularly 
gratifying to its composer, Reginald De 
Koven, who has labored untiringly to con- 
vince American managers that this style of 
entertainment is infinitely better, even from 
the sordid standpoint of the box office, than 
the musical comedies and farces set to 
music which have prevailed to such an 
extent during the last few years. 

In speaking of this he said: “About five 
years ago Lew Fields assured me that 
comic opera in this country was as dead as 
mutton, yet within a few months along 
came both ‘The Merry Widow’ and ‘The 
Chocolate Soldier,’ genuine comic operas, 
and made their strikingly popular suc- 
Broadway managers wrapped up in 
the surroundings of the Rialto are too 
likely to forget the fact that there are 
many persons in this country who do not 
know the Tenderloin and its ways, and to 
whoin the ordinary musical show, with its 
vaudeville specialties, chorus evolutions and 
musical inanities is a bore. When they go 
to a light musical show they prefer a good 
song capably sung, to a music hall ditty 
squeaked by some girl with abbreviated 
skirts, nimble toes and no voice. 

“I cannot believe that the intelligent and 
music-loving public which has kept an 
opera like ‘Robin Hood’ alive for twenty 
years has disappeared from the face of the 
earth; and it was in this belief that Mme. 
DeGressac, Mr. Smith and myself, with de 
liberate intent to try and provide a better 
class of light musical entertainment, wrote 
‘The Wedding Trip. The way that the 
piece so far has been accepted by the pub- 
lic has convinced us with joy that our be- 
lief was not wrong.” 

x * * 
M ESSRS. Werba & Luescher have en- 
gaged Adrienne Augarde, an Engtish 
prima donna, to take a leading role in the 


cesses. 


new musical piece “Rosemaid,” 
will produce late in February. 

Miss Augarde was last seen in this coun- 
try in “The Dollar Princess.” 

Another important addition to the cast of 
this piece is Irene Bently, who has not 
appeared on the stage since “The Belle of 
Mayfair” had its long run at Daly’s Thea- 
ter. Miss Bently is in private life the 
wife of Harry B. Smith, who is making the 
American adaptation of the piece. “Rose- 
maid” is taken from the German work 
“Bub Oder Maedel” and will introduce to 
Americans another foreign light opera 
composer by the name of Bruno Granich- 
staedten. 


which they 


* * &* 


ON January 22 John Cort’s successful 
operetta, “The Rose of Panama,” will 
be presented for the first time in New York 
at Daly’s Theater. “The Rose of Panama” 
has been on tour for some five or six weeks 
under the title of “Jacinta,” and will intro- 
duce in the title role Mlle. Chapine, a 
French prima donna, who has never been 
heard in New York. The music is by 
Heinrich Berte. 
ee 3 
EFINITE arrangements have at last 
been completed for the presentation in 
London of Ivan Caryll’s “The Pink Lady,” 
which ran an entire season at the New 
Amsterdam Theater in this city. 

The original company now appearing in 
the piece in Boston has been chosen for the 
English presentation, which is to be made 
early in April. 

Among those engaged for the London 
season are Hazel Dawn, Alice Dovey, 
Frank Lalor, Fred Wright, Louise Kelly 
and Ida Adams. England has for years 
frowned on American productions, particu- 
larly those of the musical comedy and light 
opera type, and her reception of this charm- 
ing work will be watched with considerable 
interest. The failure of “The Spring 
Maid” in London, a_ piece upon which 
Americans had set the highest possible 
stamp of approval, is still one of the big 
topics in light opera circles and a numbet 
of the managers are already predicting a 
similar fate for “The Pink Lady.” 

* * x 


HE DeKOVEN Opera Company, a 
permanent organization for the pre- 
sentation of genuine light opera, has been 
incorporated with a_ stated capital of 
$50,000. The incorporators are Reginald 
DeKoven, H. W. Marsh and M. D. Joseph 
son, all of New York City. 


NEW ORLEANS STORMS 
APPLAUSE AT SPALDING 


Violinist’s Appearance a Genuine Tri- 
umph—Yvonne de Treville Also 
Wins Marked Success 


New OrR.eAns, Jan. 13.—The Philhar 
monic Society of ivew Orleans gave its 
lirst concert of the season last week, pre- 
senting as special attractions Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist, and Yvonne de Treville, so- 
prano. Mr. Spalding had been heard in 
this city three years ago and at that time 
won a host of admirers. His appearance 
here last Monday was nothing short of 
triumph. The moment he entered to make 
his initial bow the audience broke into a 
storm of applause. After his playing of 
the difficult ‘“Devil’s Trill,’ which he de- 
livered with flawless technic and admirable 
tone, conscious at all times of the classic 
contour he wished to preserve, the enthu 
siasm was such as few violinists have 
evoked here. Number after number was 
generously applauded until the Rondo Ca 
priccio of Saint-Saens was played, and then 
again there was a spontaneous outburst of 
applause. Mr. Spalding might have given 
a half dozen or more encores, but, with 
his usual good taste, he granted only two, 
Sarasate’s “Zapateado” and the Schubert 


Snalding “Moment Musical.” 
Mile. de Treville sang with fine effect 
the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” the “Varia- 


tions” of Proch and several short songs 
In the florid selections Mlle de Treville 
overcame all difficulties with remarkable 
ease 

The French Opera continues to draw 
good audiences, the patrons realizing that 
the present is the best troupe this city has 
had in many years. Puccini’s “Boheme,” 
“Butterfly” and “Tosca” have not waned 
in popularity and Mlle. Lavarenne, who 
sings the principal soprano role of each 
opera, invariably scores heavily H. | 


Henri La Bonté Sings at Musicale 


Henri La Bonté, the young tenor who 
came to this country last week for a con 
cert tour, sang at the musicale given by 
Mrs. Frank P. Frasier, No. 17 West Fifty 
seventh street, New York, with notable 
success. He has a voice of beautiful qual 
ity and range and received an ovation for 
his artistic singing of the familiar aria 
from “La Boheme.” 
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The Psychology of Audiences 
and an Analysis of Applause 








By ARTHUR L. JUDSON 


CONCERT audiences have always inter- 

ested me. As a professional musician 
I have carefully planned programs with the 
likes and dislikes of my constituents in 
mind (as I knew them), only to fail in a 
measure to do more than politely move 
them; and I have hastily put together a 


program with no thought of my auditors 
only to find that it evoked something very 
near to enthusiasm. : 

I have heard concert programs here in 
New York and elsewhere which have held 
me spellbound and have aroused me to a 
display of enthusiasm, while the audience 
sat icily cold; and I have been bored ex- 
ceedingly by programs which have brought 
uncounted bravos from those present. 

Whether I am so peculiarly constituted 
that I am unable to appreciate that which 
appeals to the majority (like Horace Gree- 


ley, who managed to be on the wrong side 
of almost every important question), or 
whether my knowledge as a musician makes 
me exceptional, I do not know, but I imag- 
ine that- there is back of the appreciation 
which an auditor shows something more 
than mere education or preference. As far 
as my observation goes I can only arrive 
at the conclusion that there is a psycholog- 
ical reason for the enthusiasm, or lack of 
it, when the player or singer concludes his 
rendition. Exactly what the reason is, 
however, I cannot pretend to state. 
I-have heard works, so ungrateful as to 
be positively ugly, performed before New 
York audiences and received with raptu- 
rous applause. I have heard great works, 
almost impossible to understand on the 
first hearing, received with much enthusi- 
asm by audiences which could not have 
understood one-tenth of what they heard. 
I once heard Mme. Schumann-Heink 
give a program of songs entirely in Ger- 























Mr. Berry, whose solo, “Comfort ye, 
my people,” opens the work, gave an 
artistic rendering of his selections. He is a 


young singer with a pure tenor voice, rich 
and clear. The audience appreciated the 
fine quality of his voice and the sympa- 
thetic expression with which he gave such 
passages as “Behold, and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto His sorrow.” Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Telegram, Dec. 27, 1911. 





BENJAMIN E. 


BERRY 


Soloist Grace Church, New York City 


SOLOIST at the performance of THE MESSIAH 
with WORCESTER (Mass.) ORATORIO 
SOCIETY, December 26, 1911 


PRESS REVIEWS: 


TENOR 


Mr. Berry’s recitative and aria, ‘Comfort 
ye, my _ people,” was his introduction to 
the audience, as he has never been heard 
in Worcester before, and as the clear, mel- 
low tones of his tenor voice were heard it 
was evident that Mr. Butler had once more 
secured a thorough artist for the part. He 
sang in a most painstaking manner and the 
aria, “Thou shalt break them,” was_par- 
ticularly well done.—Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette, Dec. 27, 1911. 








man before an audience of people the 
most of whom were hearing their first song 
recital and of whom not one in a hundred 
understood German. Yet song after song 
was encored. Why? 

There are doubtless several plausible rea- 
sons. One is that a work may be so monu- 
mental, so serious, that without under- 
standing it the audience may guess its 
greatness and therefore bestow its tribute 
of applause. Another, that the artist may 
be so evidently of tremendous stature that 
the audience takes his or her word for it 
that the work presented is worthy of rec- 
ognition. Or. it may be that there is the 
spirit of the mob in the audience which 
responds to the dictates of any leader and 
the artist, being a man of commanding per- 
sonality and magnetic force, evokes, by his 
qualities of musicianship, an emotional 
outburst. 

However it all may be, there is one thing 
that is certain: there is no generally gath- 
ered audience in America which can, as a 
unit, fully understand and appreciate, from 
a musical standpoint, the performance of a 
new work of importance. I do not accuse 
the American audience of insincerity, for 
I do not believe that there is another coun- 
try in the world where audiences are more 
anxious to understand and appreciate good 
music. In fact, I fear this very desire leads 
the American audience to accept whole- 
heartedly so-called art on the recommenda- 
tion of not entirely disinterested backers. 
This being the case, the appreciation of 
real art as shown by our audiences depends 
not on understanding but on various other 
factors. 

Among these factors we must not omit 
that of the press agent. An artist or an 
organization may determine to present a 
certain work about which there are certain 
facts which have, in themselves, an ex- 
traneous interest. In such a case if the 
press agent or manager plays sufficiently 
on the curiosity of the public and can mar- 
shal sensational or interesting enough ma- 
terial to his aid there is bound to be an 
enthusiastic audience. Take the Strauss 
“Sinfonia Domestica,” the same composer’s 
“Salome” and “Elektra”; take an entire 
Spanish program rendered here last sea- 
son; take some of the Damrosch programs 
which, while not of vast musical impor- 
tance, yet interest because of the associa- 
tions of the music; take the so-called na- 
tional programs of the Philharmonic last 
year; in fact, take a thousand such in- 
stances and it will be found that the in- 
terest lies not in the works but in the cu- 
riosity to hear works which have about 
them the glamor of. factitious press 
agentry and which receive applause that 
belongs not to them, but to the astute man- 
ager. 

But there still remains one reason, and 
that the most potent in my mind. The art- 
ist, or conductor, who comes before an au- 
dience and presents a work has spent on it 
perhaps years of study. He has so worked 
with it, lived with it, that he has entered 
into its spirit as one not an artist cannot 
hope to do. Imbued with a divine enthu- 
siasm he entets on his work and by the 
authority and sincerity of his utterance, by 
the enthusiasm of himself in his cause, 
succeeds in so infecting his audience that, 
without knowing why, it responds in like 
measure. But a small amount of the art- 
ist’s learning impinges on the musical sus- 
ceptibilities of his audience, but his enthu- 
siasm forces his point beyond the intel- 
lect and appeals direct to the emotions. 

The average audience is not made up of 
people who are there to exert their individ- 
ual preferences and to judge personally of 
works, but is one mind controlled by a 
species of mob spirit. What will appeal to 
me alone will not be that which will move 
me when I am in a crowd and likewise that 
which I might condemn singly might move 
me mightily when I get into the artificial 
atmosphere of the crowded concert hall. 

Those who are professionally musical 
and who have so cultivated their critical 
ability that they are able to form personal 
judgments entirely uninfluenced by their 
surroundings are apt to be unmoved when 
the audience roundabout is splitting its 
gloves in applause and to be raised to the 
seventh heaven of delight when the one 
next 1s snoring because of a work’s tire- 
someness. Critics have become proverbi- 
ally pessimistic, not because their wits have 
not been sharpened to the point where they 
can appreciate what the audience likes, but 
because they have become detached from 
the mob spirit of the audience. They are 
not of those who enter the concert hall 
with the idea of having their emotional 
sensibilities tickled and their regular 
breathing interfered with by liberal douches 
of temperament! 





Dessau recently heard Strauss’s “Elek- 
tra” for the first time. The composer was 
present. 
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VIOLINISTE 
New York Representative, J. A. COULTER 
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SONGS 


By Jean Paul Kursteiner 
For Low Voice: “Song of Life,” ‘“‘Canticle of 


* Love,” ‘‘Invocation to Evos,” “That One 


Refrain,” ‘“‘Leave me not Yet, O Love,” “‘Rose 
of the World,’’ ‘‘Love, My Queen.” 

Mr. Kiirsteiner will receive pupils in Piano 
and Theory at his studio, 
THE BELNORD, 86th St. & B’way,New York. 








Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saenger 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation, Operatic Coaching 


Address, 124 E. 92d Street New York 


Telephone, 4881 Lenox. 





4 Perfect Vocal Ensemble’”’ 
Che Frank Crorton 
Quartet 


Address: FRANK CROXTON 
230 West 44th Street, New York 





SCHUMANN-HEINK sings: ‘ A Dutch 
Lullaby,”” and ALMA GLUCK ‘Come 
Down Laughing Streamlet,’’ by 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


Com poser—Accompanist 


Other Songs: ‘‘ Will 0’ the Wisp,”’ ‘‘Ishtar.” 
Address: No. 24 West 128th St., New York 


Available for Concerts 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th St., New York 


‘AS a result of my work with Robert 
Hosea the past year I count him ene 
the great masters of singing in the worl 


to-day." —FRANK CROXTON. 
ROBERT HOSEA °,2"\S33r"* 


“The greatest ‘ Elijah’ in America.”’ 


GWILYM MILES 


Baritone 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


KING CLARK says:—One of the best 
equipped teachers of singing who has ever 
left my studio is 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor 
Opera Comique, Berlin 


Vocal Studio: 28 West 63d Street, New York 





akICCARDO MARTIN, DR. HOLBROOK 
CURTIS and DR. W. H. DUDLEY 
recommend 


FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN 


as a Teacher of Voice 
Brooklyn: 75 Willow St. New York: 131 E. 34th St. 
Adaress Brooklyn Studio by letter for appoint ments 








ACCOMPANIST FOR 
DAVID BISPHAM™M 
HARRY M. GILBERT 


Composer-Pianist 
Address c. 0. LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


DENISON 


Teacher of Singing. 
Recitals of Songs for 
Children. 


74 W. 92d St., N. Y. 


Phone 9605-J River. 





LECTURE RECITALS 


American Programs 
Classic Programs 
Children’s Programs 


CHARLES C. WASHBURN 


W. L. RADCLIFFE, Star Blidg., Washington 





St. Bartholomew’s Ch ( 
NEW YORK ” tam 


Management: 
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NEW LAURELS FOR LAWRASON PUPILS 





Regina Vicarino and Others Win 
Distinguished Successes in 
Various Fields 


It is usually safe to say that a teach- 
er’s best recommendation is the success 
with which his pupils meet, and on this 
basis Arthur Lawrason, the New York 
teacher of singing, has reason to feel grati- 
fied, for the young singers who have been 
graduated from his studios are reflecting 
credit upon him from various fields of en- 
deavor. 

Only last week Mr. Lawrason received 
news from Mexico City describing the bril- 
liant triumph in that city of Regina Vica- 
rino, the coloratura soprano, who is the 
prima donna of the opera company In 
MusicAL AMERICA last week the account 
of her success at a performance arranged 
in her honor was given in detail. 

Another Lawrason pupil who has won 

fame and is at present much in the lime- 
light is Sallie Fisher, who is singing a 
leading role in the new operetta, “Modest 
Suzanne.” 
_ Another of his pupils, Cecil Cunningham, 
is playing the leading role in one of the 
“Pink Lady” companies now touring the 
United States. Vivian Weadon, also a 
product of the Lawrason studios, is star- 
ring in a “Chocolate Soldier” company. 

Lina Abarbanell and Louise Gunning, 
two names prominent in the light opera 
field, also give this progressive instructor 
credit for their voice training. 














Arthur Lawrason, the New York Teacher 
of Singing, and His Pupil Regina Vica- 
rino 





PHILADELPHIA HAPPY OVER CARUSO 





Throngs to Hear His ‘‘ Rodolfo”’ in “Boheme” and Finds Him at 
His Best—Alma Gluck Shares Tenor’s Success—Concerts by 
Boston Orchestra and Local Choruses—Leo Ornstein’s Recita 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 15.—After an inter- 
mission of three weeks, during which the 
stage of the local Metropolitan was unoc- 
cupied, except for the appearances of the 
Russian Dancers, the operatic perform- 
ances by the New York organization were 
resumed last Tuesday evening and as many 
people as could gain admittance—several 
hundred, it is said, being turned away— 
were made happy by the magic charm of 
Caruso’s voice in the measures allotted to 
Rodolfo in “La Bohéme” and by the silvery 
sweetness of the tones of Alma Gluck, who 
sang Mimi here for the first time. Puc 
cini’s melodious music drama of life in 
sohemian Paris is one of the most popular 
in all the modern répertoire with Philadel- 
phia opera-goers—being equaled perhaps 
only by the same composer’s “Madama But- 
terfly’—and with Caruso in the cast it went 
quite without saying that the Metropolitan 
would not be large enough to hold the 
eager enthusiasts. The peerless tenor was 
in the best of voice and it is noticeable that 
since he has found it expedient to use his 
voice more charily he has acquired new 
artistry, in repose and refinement: of style, 
even if some of the robustness and prodi- 
gality of tone of former seasons is missing. 
As for Mme. Gluck her Mimi was all that 
is appealing and charming. Her slender, 
youthful beauty is exactly suited to the 
part, and she showed excellent taste in her 
costuming, while her acting was natural, 
sincere and sympathetic, and she sang the 


music so fluently, with so much ease and 
expression, in tones of crystalline purity 
and sweetness, that her success was 
scarcely second to that of Caruso. Dinh 
Gilly, with his resonant baritone, also made 
a distinct success in his portrayal of Mar- 
cello, while Lenora Sparkes, who sub- 
stituted for Bella Alten at the last moment 
as Musetta, acquitted herself creditably. 
The only part of ‘the performance that 
gave cause for discontentment was the vo- 
ciferousness of the orchestra, which, under 
the leadership of Sturani, was permitted to 
assert itself so persistently that there were 
times when to hear the singers was almost 
impossible. 

With Josef Hofmann as soloist the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra gave its third con- 
cert of the season at the Academy of Mu- 
sic last Monday evening, the orchestral 
feature of the program being Debussy’s 
“Iberia,” which, as a set of “Images for 
Orchestra,” was received more in curiosity 
than admiration. It was, of course, re- 
markably well played and had its interest 


as one of the characteristic compositions 
of the ultra-modern Frenchman, but it left 
even the most willing listener puzzled and 
wondering if, after all, it were really worth 
while. Beautiful tonal effects there were, 
to be sure, and moments when almost there 
seemed to be a ray of light gleaming 
through the mystical maze, but—one wel- 
comed as a relief the next number, the 
splendid César Franck D Minor Sym- 
phony and at the close the alluring ex- 
cerpts from Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust’—Minuet, Ballet and March. Mr. 
Hofmann played Rubinstein’s Concerto in 
G Minor, No. 3, and won much acclaim 
for a truly superb interpretation. 

The Fortnightly Club, a male singing or- 
ganization which has been popular in this 
city for many years, gave its first concert 
under the direction of its new conductor, 
Karl Schneider, last Thursday evening, at 
the Academy of Music, with Arthur Fried- 
heim, pianist, as assisting soloist. The club 
is made up of men with good voices and 
musical intelligence, who take pride in their 
work, and under Mr. Schneider they are 
now singing better than ever. Thursday 
night’s program had several interesting 
and admirably rendered choruses, among 
which were Umlauft’s “Songs of a Roving 
Soldier,” with a baritone solo pleasingly 
sung by Harry C. Saylor; “The Hunter, 
the Rabbit and the Moon,” by -Berger, and 
Goldmark’s “Spring Meshes.” Mr. Fried- 
heim proved his distinguished ability as a 
pianist and particularly as a Liszt disciple 
and was enthusiastically received. 

The Matinée Musical Club gave its mid- 
Winter concert with much success at the 
New Century Drawing Room last Tuesday 
evening, the Club Choral, under the direc- 
tion of Helen Pulaski Innis, being heard 
to especial advantage in the first American 
performance of “The Death of Joan of 
Arc,” from “Les Messeniennes” of C. De- 
lavigne, music by Bemberg, arranged for 
four-part chorus of women’s voices and 
soprano solo. The soloist was Marie 
Loughney, who sang with ease and expres- 
sion. Also of more than ordinary interest 
was Gounod’s “Gallia,” in which the solo 
was well sung by Maud Hanson Hollings- 
head. In addition to the chorus the club 
orchestra, conducted by Charlton Lewis 
Murphy, contributed several numbers, and 
there were solos by Emma F. Rihl, so- 
prano; Katherine Leigo, contralto, and 
Alice Bradley, cellist. One of the features 
that met with special favor was a quartet 
composed of Edna Baugher, Mary Walker 
Nichols, Mary Alice Shapley and Mary 
Todd Mustin. Clifford Vaughn was the 
accompanist and Mrs. Frederick W. Ab- 
bott hostess of the day. 


Bertha Brinker, who came to Philadel- 
phia from Chalfonte, Pa., a few years ago 
and became a vocal pupil of Frederick 
Peakes, later attracting the attention of 


Mme. Melba, who advised her to prepare 
herself for an operatic career, and who 
was sent abroad by some influential people, 
has returned to this city and will appear 
with the Philadelphia-Chicago Company 
when it opens its return engagement here 
the middle of next month. Miss Brinker 
studied in Europe with several famous 
teachers and made her début in Italy as 
cizucena in “Trovatore.” She has sung in 
many of the leading European operatic 
centers. Miss Brinker’s voice is a con- 
tralto of rarely beautiful quality, perfectly 
even in the different registers and vibrant 
and colorful in timbre. She has a réper- 
toire of thirty leading roles. 

Leo Ornstein, the young Russian pianist, 
who played privately at the Orpheus Club 
rooms some weeks ago, gave his first pub- 
lic recital in this city at Witherspoon Hall 
last Thursday evening, his program in- 
cluding Beethoven’s “Appassionata” So- 
nata, a group of Chopin numbers and sev- 
eral of his own compositions. Ornstein has 
a pure tone, of great charm in tender pas- 
sages, and he encompasses the greater de- 
mands of piano music with skill and com- 
prehension. 

The Philadelphia Music Club, an or- 
ganization new this season and composed 
of the ladies who were chiefly instrumental 
in bringing the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs to this city last Spring, held 
its election of officers January 2, with the 
following result: President, Mrs. Thomas 
H. Fenton; first vice-president, Harriet K. 
Adams; second vice-president, Mrs. Jo- 
seph W. Shannon; secretary, Ellen V. 
loard; treasurer, Marian L. Croskey. 

The Cantaves Cnorus, under the direction 
of May Porter, gave a successful concert 
in the Opera House at Norristown last 
Thursday evening with the assistance of 
Gertrude Keppelman Landis, violinist; 
Edna Florence Smith, soprano, and William 
I’, Newberry, baritone. A _ special feature 
was the cantata, “Sir Olaf,” by Harriet 
Ware. The accompanist was Marie Wes- 
broom Dager. ArTHUR L, Tupss. 


SCHUBERT QUARTET SINGS 
FOR RUBINSTEIN CLUB 





Scores Pronounced Success In Morgan’s 
Song Cycle, “In Fairyland” and Other 
Numbers—Boris Hambourg, Soloist 


The Rubinstein Club of New York gave 
the third musicale of its twenty-fifth sea- 
son at the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday 
afternoon, January 13, in which the artists 
were Boris Hambourg, the eminent ’cellist, 
and the Schubert Quartet, composed of 
Mildred Graham Reardon, soprano; Flor- 
ence Fiske Stamy, contralto; Forrest Rob- 
ert Lamont, tenor, and George Warren 
Reardon, baritone. The success of the 
dquartet was so pronounced that after its 
final number the club president, Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Chapman, announced that the Ru- 
binstein Club hoped to present it as an an- 
nual feature of its musicales. 

Orlando Morgan’s song cycle, “In Fairy- 
land,” which was the principal offering of 
the quartet, made such a pleasing impres- 
sion that the regret was expressed that this 
work is not heard oftener. The words of 
this cycle are collected from various au- 
thors, including Shakespeare, Keats, and 
Thomas Hood. Through the nine songs 
there runs an elfin sprightliness, the spirit 
of which was delightfully presented by the 
singers. Especially pleasing was the so- 
prano solo, “Queen Mab” and the royster- 
ing “Robin Goodfellow.” The other num- 
bers of the quartet were Henschel’s 
“Morning Hymn” and the Quartet from 
“Rigoletto.” As encores they sang “Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” and Barn- 
by’s “Sweet and Low.” Eleanor Stanley 
was an efficient accompanist. 

Boris Hambourg won approbation for 
his masterly rendition of the Sonata in A 
Major by Boccherini. An example of un- 
usual virtuosity was Mr. Hambourg’s play- 
ing of his own free arrangement from 
violin of Paganini’s “Witches’ Dance,” 
which he is introducing to America for the 
first time. As an encore the ’cellist played 
“Traumerei.” Mr. Hambourg received fur- 
ther praise for his final group of numbers 
which included an Adagio of Handel, a 
Valse “Mexicana,” Saint-Saéns’s “The 
Swan” and the “Papillon,” by Popper. 





Gilbert Wilson Choral Club Soloist 


Gilbert Wilson, baritone, was the soloist 
at a concert of the St. Cecilia Choral Club, 
John Dempsey, director, in Long Island 
City, on January t1.. Mr. Wilson was 
heard in two groups of songs, the first con- 
sisting of three songs by Protheroe and the 
second of works by Russell, Burnham and 
Bliss. On each occasion Mr. Wilson was 
compelled to add an encore. He was also 
the soloist in Cornelius’s “Three Kings,” 
which had to be repeated. Mr. Wilson, 


_ though a new singer in the East, is rapidly 


making a place for himself. His voice is 
resonant, his enunciation good, and as an 
oraiorio singer he has authoritative style. 


FINE ARTISTRY AT 
CLEMENT'S RECITAL 


French Tenor Gives Splendid 
Interpretation of Songs in 
Carnegie Hall 


That finish and charm of artistry in a 
lieder singer can arouse an audience to 
demonstrations of joy very nearly as ar- 
dent as feats of dazzling technical virtu- 
osity was demonstrated again when Ed- 
mond Clément gave his first New York 
recital of the season in Carnegie Hall last 
Tuesday afternoon. The great French 
tenor was heard in a program of fifteen 
songs, which had been swelled to about 
twenty before the recital was over. Under 
ordinary circumstances this would have 
been amply long enough. In this instance, 
however, most of the hearers would have 
been pleased to have had it again as long. 


To the musical epicure such art as that of 
this singer appeals more than the most 
flawless exhibition of bel canto unbacked 
by more substantial attributes. The pro- 
gram: ! 

“Unis de la plus tendre enfance’’ from Iphi- 
genie, Gluck; “Invocation a la_ Nature’ from 
Damnation of Faust, Berlioz; Impatience, Ra- 
meau; Hark!, Hark, the Lark (Poésie de Shakes- 
peare), Schubert; Poéme d’Octobre, Massenet; 
Aimons-Nous, Saint-Saéns; Le Mariage des Roses, 
C. Franck; Clair de Lune, S. Fauré; To a Violet, 
F. La Forge; Pastorale, Bizet; Aquarelle, C. De- 
bussy; Chanson triste, Duparc; En passant par la 
Lorraine (XV Century), Arcadet. 


The tenor was in good voice except for 
a trifling huskiness which caused him no 
perceptible discomfort. But it is Mr. 
Clément’s exquisite polish, elegance and 
suavity of style in the rendering of French 
songs that can always be relied upon to 
afford unbounded pleasure. These are 
matters far more easily appreciated on 
hearing than described in conventional 
terms, and it is impossible, for this reason, 
to do anything approximating justice to 
the finesse of his delivery of all he sang. 
Who among his hearers could have failed 
to have been impressed by the rare phras- 
ing, the superb skill in the management of 
delicate nuances, the chiselled clarity of 
enunciation, even though ignorant of the 
technical difficulties underlying them? 

As was the case last year, the tenor gave 
several English numbers in a manner that 
permitted one to dispense with printed 
texts. But he delighted especially in such 
pieces as Massenet’s “Poéme d’Octobre,” 
Franck’s “Mariage des Roses,” Fauré’s de- 
lightful “Clair de Lune’—with a charming 
flute obbligato played by George Barrére— 
3izet’s “Pastorale,” Debussy’s “Aquarelle” 
and Arcadet’s “Chanson Lorrain.” No 
singer can surpass Mr. Clément in his 
archly humorous performance of the latter. 
It is one of his artistic hallmarks. 

Mr. Clément received many flowers dur- 
ing the recital and as encores at the close 
he sang the “Dream” aria from “Manon” 
and an eighteenth century song, “Bergeére 
légére.” His accompanist was Richard 
Hageman, who played admirably, as usual. 


me. &. 
FOSTER AND DAVID ARTISTS 





Tours Announced for Marie Nichols 
and Annie Louise David 


Foster and David, the well-known man- 
agers of musical celebrities, announced an 
extensive tour for Marie Nichols, the vio- 
linist, beginning on February 6 as soloist 
with the Apollo Club of Brooklyn. This 
firm has booked John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
and Annie Louise David, harpist, for a 
joint recital to be given at the Waldorf in 
New York on January 25. 

Annie Louise David, the-harpist, also un- 
der the same management, has appeared 
this season in joint recitals with Florence 
Mulford, Florence Hinkle, Alma Gluck, 
Anna Case, Viola Waterhouse, Mary His- 
sem de Moss, Nina Dimitrieff, Ada Hus- 
sey, Marie Nichols, John Barnes Wells, 
Fred Martin, Cecil Fanning, Hans Kronold 
and Edward Strong. On February 8 she 
appears in the series of “Chansons en Crin- 
oline” at the Hotel Plaza, in joint recitals 
with Edmond Clément, the French tenor. 





Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s Concerts 


CuIcaco, Jan. 15—Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
gave a piano recital at the Country Club in 
Wilmette and will appear before the 
Woman’s Club on the 24th. On the 2ist 
she gives a concert at Lincoln Center and 
on the 20th a special program for the Am- 
ateur Musical Club. On this occasion she 
will present a novelty in the form of a 
new Suite ‘by Thorwald Otterstrom, ar- 
ranged forpviolin and piano. C. E. N. 
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INTERLUDE OF FUN IN LONDON MUSIC 





Laughter-Making Program of Two Original Humorists—Duke of 
Argyll on His Own Opera—New Productions Promised by 


Hammerstein 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E. C. 
London, January 6, 1912 


MATTE <RS musical are very quiet here 

at the moment, although many per- 
formances of interest, both on the operatic 
stage and the concert platform, are prom- 
ised for the near future. In view of the 
present dullness, one feels really grateful 
at the sight of the laughter-making pro- 
gram of a series of holiday matinées which 
are to be given next week at the Bechstein 


Hall by Percy French and Sterndale Ben- 
nett. 
It is very clear that these two well- 


known artists recognize that the holiday 
spirit is still abroad and their joint enter- 
tainment, made up of the lightest and most 
flippant musical and other items, promises 
to be one of the quaintest shows on rec- 
ord. Mr. Bennett’s name alone, of course, 
is sufficient guarantee of his musical 
powers and Mr. French is one of the most 
popular entertainers of the day. Here are 
some of the things they propose to per- 
petrate. (By the way—there is a footnote 
to the program, which runs as follows: 
“Any alteration in this program will be 
for the better.’ ) 

Mr. Bennett will provide the overture by 
making audible “Noises I Have Known,” 
followed by “Songs | Will Sing,” and 
Percy French is down for something mys- 
terious which he calls “A Chalk Talk.” 
Then come some “combined efforts,” “A 
Charcoal Chat” and a musical sketch, “The 
History of Song.” (From the far-away 
chimes of pre-Adamite times to the mod- 
ern chimes of the pantomimes.)  Else- 
where on their program these two give a 
sly knock at the ways of certain concert- 
goers, from whom we have all suffered. 
A little inscription on the fly leaf runs: 
“If at these recitals you can find nothing 
to say to the person sitting next you read 
‘The Busy Man’s Broad Sheet.” The 
Broad Sheet, which follows, contains some 
wholly unreliable information, crazy an- 
swers to correspondents and perhaps a 
little more than ten lines of a serial story, 
“Toro, the Toothless.” 

No doubt it is all very flippant and fool- 
ish, but a little light relief does not come 
amiss after hearing, say, six pianists, one a 
day, each of whom displays his or her 
powers on the same composition. 

The Duke of Argyll, in the course of 
an interview which appears to-day in the 
London Standard, expresses the hope that 


when his opera, “Fionn and Tera,” is pro- 
duced by Mr. Hammerstein, the part of 
Tera will be given to Felice Lyne. “Tera, 


he says, “should be played by a young and 
pretty girl, and if all that I have heard 
about Miss Lyne is true, hers should be an 
ideal impersonation. Of course, Mr. Ham- 
merstein has all that sort of thing to ar 
range; but I quite realize how greatly the 
success of afl Opera is dependent on the 
singers being in every sense pleasing and 
sympathetic to the audience. 

“There will also be great opportunities 
for the scenic artists, for the ‘Fionn and 
Tera’ story opens with the Pheenicians. 
who, having succeeded in manufacturing 
glass, take many crystal baubles with them 
in their coasting galleys to astonish the 
barbaric Irish and arouse their cupidity 
and desire to see the faraway country 
where the glittering treasures are as plenti- 
ful as acorns—according to the _ wily 
Pheenicians. And so the Celtic Monarch 
and his court are next seen amid all the 
magnificence of Carthage, the wonderful 
city of Dido. No doubt Mr. Hammer- 
stein will be quite equal to the gorgeous 
picture.” 





A newcomer in the London Opera House 
is Vilmos Beck, baritone, who will make 
his first appearance as Rigoletto on Janu- 
ary 17. Besides “Thais” and “La Favorita,” 
“Romeo et Juliette” has now been put into 
rehearsal for early production. Felice 
Lyne will be the Juliette, Orville Harold 
the Romeo and Henry Weldon the Friar 
Laurence. “Louise” will be produced on 
January 9, with Mlle. Vallandri in the 
title role. KENNETH KINNINMONT. 





NEW MEMPHIS CONDUCTOR 
Mr. 





Wallenstein Symphony Orchestra 
Director of Wide Experience 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 16.—Arthur Wall- 
enstein, the newly ‘appointed conductor of 
the Memphis Symphony Orchestra, is a 
native of Dresden, Germany, and received 
his early training at 
the Royal Conserva- 
tory under Prof. 
Rappoldi. Later 
he studied at the 
Royal Academy at 
Berlin, under Doc- 
tor Joachim. Mr. 
Wallenstein has 
been a member of 
the London Covent 
Garden Symphony 
Orchestra, and was 
director of the vio- 
lin department of 
the London Organ 
School. For four 
years he was con- 
ductor of the Dur- 
ham Orchestral So- 
ciety, and leader of the Hull Symphony 
Orchestra for six years. Mr. Wallenstein 
left Hull to go directly to Minneapolis 
to take the position of director of the 
orchestral department of the Northwestern 
Conservatory, and while in Minneapolis 
he conducted the Thursday Musical Club 
Orchestra. 


Arthur Wallenstein 








Activities in Music 
Studios of New York 











Ziegler Institute Winter Term Opens 


The Ziegler Institute for Normal Singing 
of New York opened its Winter session on 
January 4 under the direction of Mme. 
Anna E. Ziegler for the singing department 
and Gardner Lamson for the opera depart- 
ment. Students of the institute are trained 
for singing as a profession, either as 
teachers, concert or church singers, or for 
the operatic stage. A new department for 
classic dancing is proving successful. This 
department is conducted by Wilfred 
Palmer. Another department just opened 
is the correspondence course on the funda- 
mentals of voice production and emission, 
on interpretation and on program making. 

x * x 
Recital in the Fiqué Studio 


A pupils’ recital of more than ordinary 
importance was that which took place on 
Saturday evening at the Fiqué Musical In- 
stitute in Brooklyn. The program was ad- 
mirably arranged, ending with a splendid 
performance of the first movement from 
the Rubinstein D Minor Concerto by Orah 
Trull. Also noteworthy was the Mendels- 
sohn Capriccio with the orchestral part on 
a second piano; the Schumann Fantasy 
pieces and the Beethoven Sonata, op. 27, 
No. 2. Several pupils of the voice depart- 
ment lent variety to the program, which 
was appreciated by a liberal audience. A 
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recent concert at Lincoln Hall, Bridgeport, 
participated in by Carl Fiqué and Kath- 
erine Noatk Fiqueé, was the eighth of a busy 
series for these artists, which included con- 
certs at Terrace Garden, New York; Edu- 
cational Alliance Hall, New York; “Einig- 
keit” Society, Stapleton, S. I.; Hasbrouk 
Hall, Jersey City; Prospect Hall, Brook- 
lyn; Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, and St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church. Mr. Fiqué has 
also been reappointed as musical director 
to the United Singing Societies tor 
another year. 
* * * 


Peavey-Case Musicale 


Another of the informal musicales which 
are held in the Thirty-fourth street studios 
of N. Valentine Peavey and Mary Adele 
Case, was attended by 150 guests on Thurs- 
day of last week. Of especial interest was 
Miss Case’s singing of Alexander Russell’s 
“The Sacred Fire” with the composer at 
the piano. Several piano selections by Mr. 
Peavey were much applauded. Maurice 
Nitke, the violinist, also contributed to 
the interest of the evening. A New York 
recital is planned later in the season by 
Miss Case and Mr. Peavey. Miss Case is 
a former Oregon girl who has made great 
strides in climbing the professional ladder. 





Florence Mulford Entertains 
Florence Mulford, of Newark, N. J., 


assisted by Annie Louise David, enter- 
tained the Woman’s Press Club on Jan- 
uary II, and a pleasing program was 
followed by a social hour. Three of Mme. 
Mulford’s pupils, Mildred Ross, soprano; 
Dorothy Hawkins, mezzo-soprano, and 
Robert Bartholomew, tenor, contributed to 
the program. Mme. Mulford herself sang 
seven numbers, several of which were ac- 
companied by Mrs. David on the harp. 
Mrs. David played several solos respondin.- 
to encores. 
:- * 2 


Graham Reed Pupils Make Débuts 


_Three new Brooklyn singers made aus- 
picious débuts on Wednesday afternoon at 
the studio of their teacher, Graham Reed. 


in the Pouch Gallery. They were Mrs 
J. Dixon Romau, whose voice is a pure 
contralto of decided flexibility, and the 


Misses Maude A. Keely and Fannie L. 
Todd, sopranos, all of whom merited the 
commendation which was expressed by the 
many guests present. Mr. Reed also sang 
a group of songs in French and English, 
and especially to be noted was his perfect 
enunciation, particularly now that a discus- 
sion of opera in English is the vogue. 














Former Legal Light Now Shines 
as Star Boston Opera Tenor 








Boston, Jan. 15.—Giuseppe Gaudenzi, the 
Italian tenor who has been singing at the 
Boston Opera House this season, was a 
lawyer of prominence in his native city 
of Bologna, Italy, before entering the op- 
eratic field and devoted much time also to 
musical composition. 


His latest work is 
an operetta. in 
three _ acts, in 
which he _ collab- 
orated with G. 
Campanini. It has 
the attractive title 
of “Blue Boy,” 
and tells a_ story 
of the adventures 
of a young wife 
who, in order to 
accompany her 
husband in_ his 
tours with the 
king, dresses her- 
self as a page and 





thus acquires the 

name of the title 

Giuseppe Gaudenzi role. It is a 80- 
prano opera, but 


there is also an excellent tenor part. Mr. 
Gaudenzi hopes to produce his operetta for 
the first time in this country next season. 

Signor Gaudenzi speaks surprisingly good 
English, considering that he has spent very 
little time here, and this will probably give 
him an opportunity to sing in Converse’s 
“Sacrifice,” to be produced this season ,at 


the Opera House. He gives entire credit 
for his knowledge of English to his Amer- 
ican music teacher, with whom he studied 
in Italy. 

_The Teatro Verdi was the scene of Mr. 
Gaudenzi’s début in Florence five years 
ago last November, when he sang the part 
of Canio in “Pagliacci.” Previous to that 
time he had been practising law and sing- 
ing in various parts of Northern Italy at 
benent performances of opera, appearing 
as an amateur. He was engaged for La 
Scala by Gatti-Casazza and Toscanini the 
season before they became connected with 
the Metropolitan. Later Gaudenzi sang in 
Turin, Italy, in Russia and in South Amer- 
ica. He was chosen by Mascagni to sing 
the tenor role of Folco in “Ysobel” for the 
proposed tour of America last season, and 
when this project was given up by Mas- 
cagni Mr. Gaudenzi made an American 
tour with Bessie Abott, singing in “Tosca” 
and “Butterfly.” He sang once at the Bos- 
ton Opera House last season, and then 
went to Havana for a number of perform- 
ances. He returned to Boston this year 
and he has made a success in concert and 
opera. The roles in which he takes par- 
ticular delight are those which call for the 
greatest amount of expression in acting. 
For this reason he looks with especial fa- 
vor on the tenor parts in “Pagliacci,” 
“Tosca” and “Manon” by Puccini. He is 
also very fond of the tenor rdle in “An- 
drea Chenier” by Godounow. D. L. L. 
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A WEEK OF OPERATIC REPETITIONS 


Serious Illness of Humperdinck Lends Pathos to Metropolitan 
‘“‘ Konigskinder ’’—Matzenauer’s Superb “‘ Orfeo ’’—-An “ Off” 
Night for Tetrazzini—Two Stirring Puccini Performances 
and a Third Hearing for “‘ Donne Curiose’”’ 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


HUMPERDINCK'S “Koénigskinder.”’ 
Wednesday afternoon, January 10. 
Mmes. Farrar, Wickham, Fornia, Matt- 
feld; Messrs. Jadlowker, Goritz, Reiss, 
Didur. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Gluck’s ‘‘Orfeo.’’ Wednesday even- 
ing, January 10. Mmes. Matzenauer, 
Rappold, Gluck, Sparkes. Conductor, 
Mr. Toscanini. 


Verdi’s ‘‘Rigoletto.’’ Thursday even- 
ing, January 11. Mmes. Tetrazzini, 
Maubourg; Messrs. Smirnoff, Gilly, de 
Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 

Puccini’s ‘‘Tosca.’’ Friday evening, 
January 12. Miss Farrar; Messrs. 
Martin, Amato, Pini-Corsi. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Puccini’s ‘‘Girl of the Golden West.’’ 
Saturday afternoon, January 13. Mme. 
Destinn; Messrs. Caruso, Amato, Gilly. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Wolf-Ferrar?’s ‘‘Le Donne Curiose.’’ 


Monday evening, January 15. Mmes. 
Farrar, Maubourg, Fornia, Alten; 
Messrs. Jadlowker, Didur, Pini-Corsi, 


de Segurola, Scotti. 


Toscanini. 


Conductor, Mr. 





‘miliar to local operagoers in 








NTEREST rather flagged at the Metro- 

politan during the past week. There 
were no novelties and no repetitions worthy 
of more than passing comment. Except 
for performances of “K6nigskinder” and 
“Orfeo” on Wednesdaw afternoon and eve- 
ning of last week Italian operas monopo- 
lized the stage. The presentation of the 
Humperdinck masterpiece at a special mati- 
née gathered pathetic significance from the 
fact that its composer was known to be 
critically ill. Little need be said of the 
performance, which was in all respects up 
to the established lofty standard. Miss 
Farrar was as sweetly appealing as usual, 
Mr. Jadlowker was excellent as the Aing’s 
Son, and Mr. Goritz, the incomparable 
Spielmann, furnished an impersonation of 
great nobility and beauty. 

The central figure.of the evening’s “Or- 
feo” was Mme. 
strengthened the 


Matzenauer, who greatly 
impression she created 
at her previous appearance as the hero 
of Gluck’s opera. There is superb breadth 
of style in her singing and the passionate 
expression with which she renders “Di- 
vinités du Styx” and “Che faro” are the 
high water marks of her work. In marked 
contrast with these emotional outbursts are 
the finish and classic repose she imparts to 
the serene music in the Elysian fields. The 


Euridice was Mme. Rappold, who made 
much of her opportunities in the fourth 
act. Alma Gluck was happy as usual as 
the Happy Shade, and Lenora Sparkes sang 
Amor beautifully. The audience was very 
large. Without a doubt the persistence of 
Messrs. Gatti and Toscanini in the worthy 
cause of Gluck is beginning to bear the 
desired fruit. 

On Thursday evening was given a re- 
vival of “Rigoletto.” More inspiring per- 
formances of Verdi’s opera have been heard 
here. Mme. Tetrazzini, as Gilda, was not 
at her best throughout the evening, though 
there were times at which the brilliancy 
of her high notes exerted its wonted 
effect. She was not obliged to repeat the 
“Caro Nome,” not a little of which was 
sung with faulty intonation. 

Mr. Smirnoff was the Duke, and he, too, 
has shown himself capable of better work 
in the past than on this occasion. His 
tones sounded colorless and his delivery 
was not good. Mr. Gilly was the Rigoletto 
in place of Mr. Amato, who was indis- 
posed. His impersonation was dramatically 
forceful and impressive, and in the duets 
with Gilda his singing gave no little pleas- 
ure. De Segurola was an admirable Spara- 
fucile and Jeanne Maubourg a satisfactory 
Maddalena. Mr. Sturani conducted. 

During the performance Gustav Bohme, 
one of the first violinists, fainted, and 
though it was not found necessary to stop 
the orchestra the incident caused not a 
little excitement for a moment. 


A Stirring ‘*Tosca”’ 


Puccini’s harrowing “Tosca” had an ex- 
cellent performance Friday. Miss Farrar 
distinguished herself with some of the 
finest singing she has done this year. Her 


conception of the role is interesting all 
through the three stirring acts and her 
acting in the second act has ample strength 
and poignancy. Mr. Martin, in exception- 
ally fine voice, won enthusiastic applause 
for his singing of the “Recondita armonia’”’ 
in the first act and the “E lucevan le stelle” 
in the closing scene. Cavaradossi is one 
of his finest roles. His voice sounded al- 
ways full and clear. New York has asso- 
ciated: Mr. Scotti with the role of the 
sinister Scarpia; Mr. Amato is not so fa- 
this part, 
although he has sung it a number of times. 


.but his characterization, vocally and dra- 


matically, is one that should win him many 
admirers. He recovered from his illness 
last week just in time to take Mr. Scotti’s 
place, who in his turn had succumbed to 
a cold. Mr. Pini-Corsi’s Sagrestano is well 
done and full of appropriate humor. Mil- 
lia Snelling as Un Pastore made much of 
the small part assigned her, and Messrs. 
Rossi, Begue, Bada and Ananian were sat 
isfactory in their roles. In Mr. Toscanini’s 
hands the score fairly glows with warmth 
and ardor, and his climaxes are big and 
sonorous. 

“The Girl of the Golden West” drew an 
immense audience at the Saturday mati- 
née. So great was the crowd that the sale 
of admissions had to be stopped before 
the beginning of the performance. The 
cast was the same as usual, and Caruso, 
Amato and Mme. Destinn fairly outdid 
themselves in the leading roles. 


“Donne Curiose’”’ Again 


“Le Donne Curiose” had its third hear- 
ing before a large audience last Monday 
night. The impression created by this 
work does not change materially with re- 
peated hearing. There was a _ certain 
amount of amusement over the humorous 
happenings, though this rather petered out 
before the close. The music again 
charmed by its fluency and grace, but it is 
undeniable that the score is too long drawn 
out, and that the lack of variety makes 
itself strongly felt before the closing act. 
The lights were again left up in behalf 
of those who mav have wished to read 
their librettos during the progress of the 
comedy. As at the premiére, few availed 
themselves of the privilege. The perform- 
ance again ran smoothly. 

Harold Bauer, pianist, was the special at- 
traction at the last Sunday night concert 
and, following his first regular number, the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto in G Minor, No. 2, 
the applause of the audience was so per- 
sistent that he was compelled to play an 
encore, giving Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in 
G Minor. In the second part of the pro- 
gram he played an “Impromptu,” Schubert ; 
Liszt’s “Legend of St. Francis,” and Cho 
pin’s “Revolutionary” Etude as an encore. 
Putnam Griswold sang impressively an aria 
from “Alexander’s Feast,” by Handel, and 
“The Two Grenadiers,” by Schumann 
Mme. Marie Rappold, billed once on the 
program, sang Bruch’s “Ave Maria” and 


‘an encore number, and later took the place 


of Mme. Theodora Orridge, who was to 
have sung Wagner’s “Traume” but was 
prevented by illness from appearing. Mme. 
Rappold was accorded a fine reception in 
both appearances. Dimitri Smirnoff’s dra- 
matic singing of two Russian songs was 
heartily applauded. The orchestra played 
Goldmark’s Overture, “In Spring,” and 
concluded the concert with Mendelssohn’s 
“Wedding March” from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 


EUGEN HAILE IN RECITAL 





Singer, Who Is Also Composer of Note, 
Charms New York Audience 


Eugen Haile, a young German composer, 
whose songs have made favorable impres- 
sion, was heard in recital at Rumford Hall, 
New York, on January 9, assisted by Elise 
Haile, soprano. 

Mr. Haile who is the possessor of a 
pleasing baritone voice, presented a num- 
ber of new songs many of them heard for 
the first time, which he and his gifted wife 
sang. Mr. Haile played his own accom- 
paniment to many of the songs, among 
them “Teilung der Erde,” dramatic and 
highly expressive; “Mailunen” and “Sol- 
daten komen,” the latter with its pano- 
ramic piano part, interpreted with fetching 
effect. Mrs. Haile made much of the 
“Abendlied,” “Frage und Antwort,” and 
“Schén Roslein,” in which she sang with 
sympathetic tone and much feeling. 

The recital also contained “Abschied von 





der Geliebten,” “Unendliche Liebe,” a 
charming duet; “Kleines Bachlein,” sung 
by both artists ; “W aldeinsamkeit,” 
“Kiirze,” “Ein Wiedersehen,” “Steht ein 
Haselstrauch,” “Meine Sele,” “Weinachts- 
lied,” ‘Stilles Glick,” and a number of 
other songs. 

Mr. Haile has the rare gift of melody, 
which modern composers seem to lack so 
generally. He has a style of his own, 
which is strongly Teutonic. The most dis- 
tinctive part of his art is the sincere note 
present at all times. A. W. K. 


A COMPOSER’S ELOQUENT 
PRAISE FOR M. ROTHIER 


Nougués’s Dedication of “Quo Vadis’s” 
Score to Him Treasured By Basso 
Who Made Opera a Success in Nice 


It is not generally known in this country 
that the famous French basso of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, Léon Rothier, was 
one of the leading artists at the initial per- 
formance of Jean Nougués’s “Quo Vadis,” 
creating the part of the apostle Peter, one 
of the most captivating roles in the opera. 
It was due to his interpretation alone that 
the beautiful opera attained the success 
that it did on the first night. This was in 
1908 at Nice, France. The French papers 
were unanimous in their praise of Ro- 
thier’s magnificent voice, its wide range and 
perfect intonation. They wrote equally en- 
thusiastically of his forceful acting and re- 
markable make-up. The same press voices 
to-day the sentiment that Léon Rothier has 
never been equaled in this role. 

On the occasion of this triumph the au- 
thor dedicated the score to Léon Rothier 
with the following words (a paraphrase of 
the Biblical dictum), which is, perhaps, the 
most eloquent, praise which the eminent 
artist could have received: “Tu es Pierre, 
et sur cette pierre le Christ a_ bati son 
Eglise . . . et Nougueés son 
(Thou art Peter. And on this stone I 
build my church—and Nougueés his suc- 
cess. ) 








Célene Loveland In Chicago Recital 

Cuicaco, Jan. 15.—Ceélene Loveland, who 
has returned after several years’ stay 
abroad and established a studio here in the 
Fine Arts Building, advocating a special 
system of musical instruction which has 
accomplished wonders with pupils, gave a 
recital in the fashionable suburb of Lake 
Forest before the Woman’s Club last 
Thursday afternoon. She prefaced her 
program, played in artistic and authorita- 
tive fashion, with interesting illustrative 
remarks on her system of playing, which 
excited a great deal of interest and ad- 
miration C. E. N. 














Charles Walter Lord 


Charles Walter Lord, well known in mus 
ical and educational circles, died on Jan 
uary 10, at his home in Jersey City. He 
was ninety years old. For many years Mr. 
Lord had a studio in East Fourteenth street, 
New York, where he taught or entertained 
such celebrities as Theodore ‘Thomas, 
George Mason, Krederick A. Mollenhauer, 
George Morgan, Clara Louise Kellogg, 
\delaide Phillips, and Jennie Lind. He also 
wrote several musical text books used in 
New York schools, and composed consider 
able church music. At one. time he 


was 
principal of a New York school. 
Mrs. Laura B. Mehrtens 
SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 15.—Mrs. Laura 


B. Mehrtens, perhaps the foremost pianist 
in the South, is dead at her home in this 
city. She was forty-five years old and was 
born in Mobile, Ala. Before her marriage 
she was Laura Way. Mrs. Mehrtens was 
one of the pupils of Carl Reinecke and 
also studied under Prof. Heinrich Barth in 
3erlin. She was a graduate of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music, Leipsic. Mrs 
Mehrtens was an honorary member of the 
Universal Lyric Society of Milan, Italy 


L. E. Gannon 

WasHINcTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—L. E. Gan- 
non, musician and composer, died at his 
apartments here to-day after an illness of 
two weeks. He was seventy-one years old. 
He had been director of the choir at St 
Matthew’s Catholic Church from 1878 until 
1897, and had done much in placing Roman 
Catholic church music on its present high 
plane in the District of Columbia. 


succes.” 


MME. ALDA ST. PAUL 
ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 


Warms Audience to Enthusiasm 
Despite 25 Below Zero 
Weather 


St. Paut, Jan. 11.—The St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra played its sixth evening 
concert of the season Tuesday evening be 
fore a large audience which had braved the 
severity of one of Minnesota’s twenty-five 
degrees-below-zero periods to hear the or- 
ganization which is the pride and glory of 
musical St. Paul and Mme. Frances Alda, 
soloist. 

Conductor Walter H. Rothwell presented 
Mozart’s “Parisian” Symphony, No. 39, in 
D Major in a way that preserved the purity 
and beauty of the classic style. In marked 
contrast, though perhaps equally enjoyable, 
was the “Capriccio Espagnol,” op. 34, by 
Rimsky-Korsakow. Goldmark’s Prelude to 
Part III of “The Cricket on the Hearth” 


concluded a and 


program rich in color 
variety. 

Mme. Alda reached the city late in the 
afternoon, having braved the trials incident 
to a stalled train, extreme cold and drift- 
ing snow. She was given a welcome as 
warm and spontaneous as her journey had 
been cold and halting. 

In the “Ave Maria” 
“Otello” and in the aria, “Vissi 
d’Arte,” from “Tosea,” with the orchestra, 
the opera star shone brightly. 


from Verdi's 


Puccini 


A group of 
songs, in which she was most discreetly 
supported by Alberto Randegger at the 
piano, included Wolf’s “Auf dem gruenen 
Balkon,” “Botschaft” by Ber- 
ceuse by Gretchaninow, Debussy’s “I! 
pleure dans mon cceur,” Randegger’s “My 
Heart” and La Forge’s “Expectancy.” 
The tenth popular concert brought out 
the largest Sunday audience of the season 
and those who attended were amply re- 


Brahms, a 


warded by the program presented. Men- 
delssohn was twice drawn upon—in the 
“War March of the Priests,” from “Ath- 


alia” and the “Saltarello” from the “Ital- 
ian” Symphony, No. 4, in A Major.  Lia- 
dow’s “Baba-Yaga” and Ponchielli’s “Dance 
of the Hours” from “La Gioconda” sus 
tained the lightsome character of a popular 
concert and were warmly applauded. The 
Brahms Hungarian Dance No. 4 yielded the 
greatest satisfaction of the occasion. Mas- 
senet’s Minuet from “Manon” and Bohm’s 
“Petite Bijouterie’ were pleasing and 
Gounod’s Bacchanale from “Philemon and 
Baucis” furnished the rather noisy closing 
number. 

Mme. Elsa Kellner, assisting soloist, ex 
ploited a soprano voice of pleasing quality 
and displayed excellent taste in the aria, 
“Know’st Thou the Land,” from “Mignon,” 
accompanied by the orchestra; and again 
in the songs, “Verborgenheit” by Strauss, 
“Friehlingsnacht,” by Schumann, and 
MacFayden’s “Inter Nos,” in which Mrs. C 
D. Robinson gave good support at the 
piano. 

The Dick-Richards Trio presented a pro 
gram of chamber music Wednesday after 
noon which convinced an enthusiastic audi 
ence of the pleasure-yielding qualities of 
this organization in its chosen field. Max 
imilian Dick, violinist; Edith Adams Dick, 
cellist, and Ella Richards, pianist, proved 
a congenial combination of artistic forces 
in the Beethoven Trio, op. 97, and in Schu 
mann’s Fantasie Sttick, op. 88. The beau- 
tiful Strauss Sonata for ’cello and piano, 
op. 6, by Mrs. Dick and Miss Richards, was 
made enjoyable through the virtuosity and 
intellectual grasp of the performers. The 
concert was given under the auspices of 
the Schubert club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick, long known in the 
professional world through extended con- 
cert tours, have recently made St. Paul 
their headquarters, thus adding materially 
to the local musical circle in which they 
have already taken a place 


Frances Alda to Sing Again at Metro- 
politan Opera 


Frances Alda (Mme. Gatti-Casazza), 
who has not been heard in opera in New 
York for nearly two years, will appear 
in several productions this Winter at the 
Metropolitan. At present Mme. Alda is 
on a concert tour, but she will return within 
a week and make her reappearance as 
Vanette in “Falstaff” or as Desdemona in 
“Otello.” 
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George Ashley Brewster gave a success- 
ful concert last week at the Men’s League 
in the New City Club Building, Chicago. 

* * * 

Gene Ware, organist at Brown Univer- 
sity, has also accepted the position of or- 
ganist and choirmaster at the new Temple 
Beth-el in Providence. 

x * * 

Ethel Abbott, formerly of the Peabody 
Conservatory staff in Baltimore, is head 
of the piano department of St. Helen’s 
Hall, Portland, Ore. 

* ok * 

The Columbus Oratorio Society gave a 
concert in Lancaster, O., last week. The 
soloists were Alice Speaks, contralto, and 
Hedwig Theobold Graham, soprano. 

* * * 

Belle Forbes Cutter has established a 
vocal studio at No. 508 Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago, teaching Monday and Wednesday 
mornings and -Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons. 

* * * 


Mrs. Charles Orchard has returned to 
Chicago from six months of study abroad 
and has resumed her teaching with the 
Cosmopolitan School of Music in the Au- 
ditorium Building. 

* * * 

“Jessamine,” a new song composed by 
Mrs. Jessie May Johnson, said to be the 
only woman song writer of New Haven, 
Conn., promises to be among the popular 
airs of the season. 

* *x* * 

The illustrative lecture which precedes 
every program of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Brooklyn was given last week 
by Howard Brockaway at the Academy of 
Music. 

* * * 


William Ross Gardner, organist, of Pitts- 
burgh, has accepted the directorship of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church at New 
Castle, Pa. The choir will consist of a 
quartet and chorus of thirty voices and 
ten instruments. 

* * * 

Mme. Theresa Rihm, soprano, of 
Brooklyn, was the soloist recently at St. 
Lydia’s Episcopal -Church, singing the 
“Come Unto Him” of Handel and “Jeru- 
salem” from the “Coming of the King” by 
Dudley Buck. 


. £2 


Nathan Fryer, of New Haven, Conn., 
who has ben studying in Germany for the 
last two years, has written New Haven 
friends that he is to give a recital in Ber- 
lin on February 7. On his program are 
selections by Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. 

, * * * 

Effa Ellis, whose work was highly com- 
plimented at the recent meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association in 
Ann Arbor, spent a fortnight in Chicago 
teaching keyboard harmony, before re- 
turning to her home in Rockford, III. 

* * * 

The second, in a Sunday night series of 
concerts, in Brownsville, N. Y., last week, 
presented Maude Klotz, soprano, and Paui 
Kefer, ‘cellist, in a well chosen program. 
William A. Parson was at the piano. The 
next of the series, on January 28, will 
present Leo Ornstein in piano solos. 

* * * 

Yolando Méré, the Hungarian pianist, 
who has just returned from Europe, where 
she appeared in concerts this Fall in con- 
junction with Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, 
has left for the City of Mexico, where she 
will give a series of concerts. 

* * * 

Viola Cole, who ‘spent last Summer 
studying with Harold Bauer in Paris, has 
arranged to desert her pupils in the Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago, next month, long 
enough to make a tour of Missouri and 
Nebraska. Later she will go to Canada 
and give recitals in Quebec and Montreal. 

* * x 

Raymond Paton Sloan, a pupil of Caro- 
line King, was heard in a piano recital on 
January 4 in Miss King’s New York studio, 
Carnegie Hall. Bach, Scarlatti, Beethoven 
and Schumann were on his program. 
Grace Demarest, contralto, assisted with a 
group of songs. 

ok + +. 

Louis Mollenhauer and David H. 
Schmidt, Jr., violins; Henry Mollenhauer 
and Carl H. Tollefsen, violas, and Gustav 
‘O. Hornberger, ’cello of the Tonkiinstler 
Society, were heard in a concert in Brook- 


lyn recently. Alexander Rihm was the 
piano accompanist. 
* * * 

The seventh public organ recital in the 
series of the Guild was given on Wednes- 
day nivht of last week in St. Luke’s 
Church, Brooklyn, by H. Brooks Day, and 
offered an interesting program which was 
delivered with authority and marked effec- 
tiveness. 

* * x 


Gy6ngyés Halaszy, Mrs. Caroline G. 
Childs and Rhea Massicotte were the en- 
tertainers at a Liszt centenary recital by 
the Sorosis, of New York, on January 15. 
There were eight Liszt numbers on the 
program and selections by Handel-Liszt, 
Mendelssohn-Liszt, Rubinstein-Liszt and 
Schubert-Liszt. 

x * * 


The People’s Chorus of Indianapolis, un- 
der the direction of Edward Bailey Berge, 
has begun rehearsals for the concert to be 
given in May with the Thomas Orchestra. 
Two works being studied are Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” which will be given in 
May, and Handel’s “Messiah,” which Mr. 
Birge hopes to present next Christmas. 

* * x 


Mrs. Pearl Benedict Jones sang the alto 
solo part in the anthem “Three Kings 
Have Journeyed,” with the vested choir 
of forty-five voices, at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church in New York last Sunday and the 
choir sang Wesley’s cantata, “The Wilder- 
ness,” under the direction of Arthur S. 
Hyde, the organist and choirmaster. 

* * * 

The Metropolitan Life Glee Club gave a 
concert January 10 in the Assembly Hall 
of the Metropolitan Life Building, New 
York. There are forty-five in the club, un- 
der the direction of Wilbur A. Luysted. 
David Talmadge, Jr., violinist, and Flor- 
ence Detheridge, contralto, appeared with 
the club. 

ok * * 

The opera season in Toledo, O., opened 
auspiciously when the Aborn’ English 
Grand Opera Company sang “Il Trova- 
tore,” “The Tales of Hoffmann” and “Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor” recently with Jane 
Abercrombie, Domenico Russo, Louis 
Kreidler and Edith Helena in the leading 
parts. The performances were well at- 
tended. 

x *k x 

The Oratorio Society of Baltimore will 
give two concerts this season under the di- 
rection of Joseph Pache. The first will 
take place February 23, when the “Mes- 
siah” will be presented with the Damrosch 
orchestra of New York and a quartet of 
prominent soloists. On April 11 “Elijah” 
will be sung, with Alexander Heinemann 
as the baritone soloist. 

* * * 

A bright future has been predicted for 
Allen Avrutin, a five-year-old violinist of 
New Haven, Conn., by Professor Isadore 
Troostwyk, under whom he is_ studying. 
Professor Troostwyk became interested in 
the child. wonder a little more than a year 
ago and under the professor’s training the 
boy has developed to a rather remarkable 
degree. 

x * * 

The first of Louis Arthur Russell’s 
three lectures in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on topics relating to English diction for 
singers and others, had for its subject “The 
Beauty and Strength of ‘English’,” a plea 
for Anglo-American speech in song. The 
lecture was practically illustrated. The 


‘second lecture of the series was given on 


January 12 and the third on January 16. 
* * * 

“The Messiah” was sung by the Musical 
Club of Louisville, under the direction of 
Anthony Mollengraft, on Friday night of 
the holiday week, with the following solo- 
ists: Soprano, Mrs. Jessie Broaddus 
Stone: contralto, Virginia Hewett Scha- 
fer: tenor, Edward Hill; basso, Arthur 
Cunningham, of Chicago. Mrs. Anthony 
Mollengraft was the accompanist. 

x * * 


A new people’s movement in Brooklyn 
which bids fair to attain considerable pro- 
portions is for opening the high school 
auditorium to free Sunday night concerts. 
Recently in the Commercial High School, 
the Olive Mead Quartet gave the eighth 
procram in this particular series before 


a large audience, and was enthusiastically 


recalled for many encores. 


The annual Christmas concert at the: 


Master School of Music, Brooklyn, was 
given recently under the direction of Mme. 
Jaeger before some 150 invited guests. 
After an informal program of songs and 
choruses with Edward Falck at the piano 
all joined hands around the lighted tree 
and sang Christmas carols in the true Ger- 
man fashion. 
“2 


Oscar Seagle, the American baritone, has 
returned to New York from a concert tour 
of the South. On Friday, January 5, Mr. 
Seagle sang at the White House, where 
many distinguished guests were gathered 
for the occasion. On Thursday evening, 
January 4, the baritone also gave a musicale 
at the home of John R. Maclean, which 
was attended by notables of the capital. 

* * * 


Charles F. Mutter, music critic of the 
Baltimore Journal, has composed a num- 
ber of excellent works which include “The 
Requiem” for Catholic service, Christmas 
Medley for violin and piano, and “Happy 
Birdling,’ “To the Woods,” “March of the 
First Virginia Regiment” and “The Jolly 
Guardsmen” for piano. Mr. Mutter is or- 
ganist and director of the choir of fifty 
voices in St. Michael’s Catholic Church. 

x *k * 


Elizabeth M. Davison, of Pittsburgh, 
gave a musicale in her studio recently in 
which the artists were Hazel L. Peck, 
pianist; George Paul Moore, basso, and 
Jane A. Balph, accompanist. The program 
included the Beethoven Sonata, op. 52, first 
movement; songs by Schumann, Verdi, 
Chopin and Cadman and piano numbers by 
Lutz, Godard, Raff, Schubert-Liszt and 
Wagner-Liszt. 

i 


John C. Bowerman, organist and choir- 
master of St. John’s Church, Baltimore, 
gave an interesting talk on “Bells and Bell 
Lore” before the Maryland Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists at the 
Floreston Club, Baltimore, January 8. Mr. 
Bowerman gave an historic sketch of the 
old bells of England and concluded with 
the modern usage of bells played elec- 
trically in connection with the organ. 

* * * 


Eva Mylott, the Canadian contralto, has 
just begun an extensive tour in Canada, 
beginning with an appearance with the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra on January 
10 and giving recitals thereafter in Belle- 
ville, Kingston, Ottawa, Montreal, Sher- 
brook and New Brunswick. Before begin- 
ning this tour she sang with the Apollo 
Club in Chicago and with the Milwaukee 
Arion with excellent success. 

* * * 


Irving Gingrich, of the vocal and piano 
faculty of the South Bend Conservatory 
(South Bend, Ind.), has just been ap- 
pointed to succeed Christopher Thornton, 
M.A., F.C.C., as choirmaster and organist 
at St. James’ Episcopal Church. He will 
also preside at the new Reynolds’s Memo- 
rial Organ being installed in the Masonic 
Temple. Professor Thornton goes to the 
Episcopal Church at Montgomery, Ala. 

* * * 


Samuel A. Baldwin resumed his free 
organ recitals in the College of the City 
of New York last Sunday afternoon. His 
program comprised the Prelude in E Flat, 
by Bach; “Chant Celeste,” by Matthews; 
the Suite im D, by Foote; “Le Petit Ber- 
ger” and “Menuet,” by Debussy; a Con- 
cert Toccata in D, by D’Evry; “Kammenoi 
Ostrow,” by Rubinsteiin, and the “Ober- 
on” Overture, by Weber. 

* * * 


The first musical morning of the season 
by the Euterpe was given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York on January 4 with 
Mrs. Eduardo Marzo chairman of the day. 
The program, which was well received, was 
presented by Mrs. Florice Chase Haight, 
soprano; Signor Umberto. Sorrentino, 
tenor; Edwin Skedden, baritone, and 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, with Edu- 
ardo Marzo at the piano. 

* * * 


Sarah Edgell Adams, a piano graduate 
of the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, 
has returned to her home in Lamar, Mo., 
after three years spent in Europe as a pri- 
vate pupil of Leopold Godowsky and as 
Hospitantin in the master school of the 
Royal Conservatory. Miss Adams recentiy 
gave piano recitals in Vienna and Berlin 
with success. She will devote her time to 
concert work and teaching, probably mak- 
ing Denver, Col., her headquarters. 

* *x * 


The recent concert of the Music Study 
Club of Birmingham, Ala., filled the South 
Highlands Presbyterian Church. Claude 
R. Hartzell, organist, played several selec- 
tions from Bach, Handel and Haydn. Bes- 
sie Davis, J. D. McGill, E. L. Muchmore, 
Margeret Merrill, Berte Hutchings, Irene 
Jenkins and Mrs. Eugena Holmes were the 
soloists. “The Messiah” was also success- 


fully given under Mr. Hartzell’s direction 


recently. 
ozs 


The choir of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York, under Richard Henry 
Warren, gave a splendid performance of 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” on Sunday 
afternoon, January 14, with Lucy Marsh, 
soprano; Mrs. John H. Flagler, contralto; 
William Wheeler, tenor; Alphonsus Grien, 
baritone, and Carl Dufft, bass, as soloists. 
The accompaniment was played by an or- 
chestra consisting of strings, flutes, oboes, 
English horns, trumpets and kettle-drums, 
as called for in the original Bach score. 

* * * 


Henry L. Gideon, of Boston, lectured in 
Lampson Hall, New Haven, Conn., on 
January 15, on the opera, “Aida,” which was 
given in New Haven on January 18 as the 
first of a series of operatic performances. 
In addition to giving a description of the 
opera Mr. Gideon illustrated the story by 
playing the various themes on the piano. 
The opera management had arranged this 
lecture for those who were interested in 
the opera but who were unfamiliar with 
the music and the dramatic structure. 

Ee 


Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” ‘was the 
feature of the choral evensong at the 
Church of the Ascension, New York, on 
last Sunday under the direction of Rich- 
ard Henry Warren. Lucy Marsh, so- 
prano; Mrs. John H. Flagler, contralto; 
William Wheeler, tenor, and Alphonsus 
Grien, baritone, were supported by the 
choir of forty. Dr. Carl E. Dufft was en- 
gaged as an additional basso. An orches- 
tra of strings, flutes, oboes, cors anglais 
(oboe da caccia) and kettle drums supple- 
mented the organ, at which Frederick 
Schlieder presided. 

x ok * 


The Choral Art Society, of Portland, 
Me., under the direction of A. W. Snow, 
of Boston, was heard in an ecclesiastical 
program recently, made up of numbers by 
Mendelssohn, Palestrina, Gibbon, Sweel- 
inck, Bruch, Saint-Saéns, Martin, Fauré, 
Verdi, Gounod and G. Lee William’s can- 
tata, “Bethany.” The chorus was assisted 
by Rudolph Nagel, ’cellist; Heinrich 
Schuecker, harpist, and Alfred Brinkler, 
organist. Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Bragdon, Miss 
King, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Barnard and Mr. 
Merrill sang the solo parts. 

* * * 


George T. Goldthwait, formerly in- 
structor of music in the public schools in 
Central Falls, R. I., has accepted the posi- 
tion of instructor of harmony and piano at 
the Cambridge Conservatory of Music, 
Dorchester, Mass. Walter G. Dawley, or- 
ganist at the Church.of the Mediator, and 
accompanist for the Providence High 
Schools, will be the new director of music 
for the public schools in Central Falls, 
while Stuart Ross, an advanced pupil of 
Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Dawley as accompanist for the 
Providence High Schools. 

* ok * 


Mme. Caroline Mihr-Hardy sang the so- 
prano solo “Hear Ye, Israel” from Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” at the Marble Col- 
legiate Church in New York last Sunday. 
At the evening services Dr. Carl Dufft 
sang “He Maketh the Wars to Cease,” by 
George Chadwick. William T. Ruther- 
ford, acting organist of the Central Pres- 
byterian. Church, played Mozart’s “Ave, 
Vernum Corpus,” accompanied by Franz 
Kaltenborn, violinist, and Mildred Dilling, 
harpist. The choir sang “The Spirit of 
God” by A. W. Marchant and Mrs. E. F. 
Sterling sang a soprano solo. 

a 


A performance of “The Messiah” was 
given recently by the Richmond Hill 
Choral Club, Brooklyn, under the direc- 
tion of Walter Robinson, conductor, with 
the assistance of Marie Stoddart, soprano; 
Pearl Benedict Jones, contralto; Paul Alt- 
house, tenor; Frederick Martin, basso, and 
a large string orchestra. The chorus 
numbers nearly a hundred members and 
has been under the direction of Mr. Rob- 
inson for a number of years. “The Mes- 
siah” choruses went with a vim that was 
creditable and instant response was made 
to Mr. Robinson’s exacting demands in 
matters of shading. 

k Ko * 


A musical afternoon at Mme. Oldberg’s 
studio in Washington, D. C., recently 
proved one of the interesting events of the 
season at the capital. Mme. Oldberg pre- 
sented the songs of Lrcian B. Crist, of 
Boston, and Josephine Underwood Mum- 
ford, of Washington. Two of Mr. Crist’s 
songs, dedicated to Mary Garden, were 
sung by Mrs. Arthur Day, who also sang 
Miss Mumford’s compositions, “Twin 
Roses” and “For my Love.” Mme. Old- 
berg read Mr. Crist’s “Song Cycle” with 
excellent interpretation. having just re- 
ceived the manuscript. Miss Mumford also 
plaved several piano solos in a pleasing 
manner. 


i a 
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WHERE THEY ARE 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of ‘‘Musical America” 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Aida, Mme. Frances—Rock Island, Ll, Jan. 
23; New York, Jan. 28; Baltimore, Jan. 30. 

Althouse, Paul—Lowell, Mass., Jan. 23; New- 
ark, Feb. 4; Morristown, Feb. 6; Newark, 
Feb. 18; Schenectady, Feb. 21. 

Bachaus, Wilhelm—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 20. 

Barrell, Margaret—Bethlehem, Pa., Jan. 23. 

Barron, Henri—San Francisco, Jan. 23. 

Bauer, Harold—New York, Jan. 21; New Or- 
leans, Jan. 24; Oklahoma City, Feb. 2: 
Columbia, Mo., Feb. 5; Hannibal, Feb. 6; 
Grand Forks, N. D., Feb. 10. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Guelph, Ont., Jan. 
ronto, Jan. 31; Montreal, Feb. 2. 

Behrens, Cecil M.—Boston, Jan. 30; New 
York, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 15, 16 and March 12. 

Belvor, A.—New York City, Feb. 4. 


a rT’ 
26; To- 


Berry, Benjamin E.—Northfield, Mass., Jan. 
29. 

Bonci, Alessandro—Cleveland, Jan. 28. 

Bispham, David—Fall River, Mass., Jan. 22; 
Middlebury, Conn., Jan. 23; Richmond, Va., 
Jan. 25: New York, Jan. 28; Sioux City, 
Feb. 1; Omaha, Feb. 2; Keokuk, Ia., Feb. 
5: Fort Dodge, Feb. 7; Philadelphia, Feb. 


10; Danville, Ky., Feb. 12; Marietta, O., 


Feb. 14; Morgantown, W. Va., Feb. 15; 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 26; Baltimore, 
Feb. 27. 

Case, Anna—New Haven, Conn., Jan. 25. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Baltimore, Jan. 23; New 
York, Jan. 27. 

Collier, Bessie Bell—Boston, Jan. 27; Bos- 


ton, Feb. 6; Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 23. 
Connell, Horatio—Reading, Pa., Jan. 20; Nor- 
ristown, Pa., Feb. 6; Providence, R. L, 
Feb. 7: Utica, Feb. 12; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
Feb. 29; Indianapolis, March 5; Blooming- 
ton, Ind., March 7; Greencastle, Ind., March 
8: Alton, Ill., March 12; Philadelphia, March 
15, 16 and 17; April 8 9 weeks’ tour with 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Cracroft, Mary—East Orange, N. J., Feb. 3. 
David, Annie Louise—New York, Jan. 25. 
de Gogorza, Emilio—Toronto, Can., Jan. 22. 
Dufault, Paul—New York, Jan. 23; East 
Orange, N. J., Feb. 3. 
Dunham, Edna—Richmond, Va., Jan. 25. 


Eames, Mme. Emma—Toronto, Can., Jan. 22. 

Falk, Jules—Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 25; Baton 
Rouge, Miss., Jan. 30; Beaumont, Tex., 
Feb. 2; Houston, Tex., Feb. 3; San Antonio, 
Tex.,eFeb. 5; El Paso, Tex., Feb. 7; Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., Feb. 9; San Francisco, Cal., 
Feb. 15. 

Faulkner, Anne Shaw—Seattle, Jan. 22; Bel- 
lingham, Wash., Jan. 23. 

Gerhardt, Elena—Chicago, Jan. 20. 

Gerville-Reache, Mme.—Newark, Jan. 27 

Gideon, Henry L.—(Lecture Recitals) Bos- 


ton, Jan. 23 and 380. 
Graham-Reardon, Mildred — New 
Jan. 23. 
Hackett, Charles A.—Nashua, N. H., Jan. 26 
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Hissem-DeMoss, Mary—Philadelphia, Jan. 22 


Rochelle, 


Hofmann, Josef—Boston, Jan. 20; Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, Jan. 25; Carnegie Hall 
New York, Jan. 27. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Boston, Jan 
21: New York, Jan. 18, 23; Newark, Jan 
24; Cleveland, Feb. 8; Port Huron, Feb. 12 

Hutcheson, Ernest—Baltimore, Jan. 22 

Jomelli, Jeanne—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 23. 

Jones, Pear! Benedict—New York, Jan. 24 
Newark, Feb. 4. 

Kellerman, Marcus—Bloomington, II1., Jan 
20: Rochester, Jan. 21; Joliet, Jan. 26; Car- 
negie Lyceum, New York, Jan. 30; Brook- 
lyn, Jan. 31; Boston, Feb. 10 and 11; Day- 
ton, O., Feb. 13; Chicago, Feb. 14 

Kerns, Grace—East Orange, N. J., Jan. 26 
Summit. N. J.. Jan. 30; Englewood, N. J 
Feb. 2: Newark, Feb. 4; Summit, Feb. 6 
Hamilton, Feb. 19. 

‘Klotz, Maud—Brooklyn, Jan. 31. 

Knight, Josephine—Lowell, Jan. 23; Provi 


dence, R. I., Feb. 7. 


Kubelik, Jan—Topeka, Jan. 20; Wichita, Jan 
22- Oklahoma City, Jan. 24; Muskogee, Jan 
%: St. Louis, Jan. 28; Des Moines, Jan. 30 
Cedar Rapids, Jan. 31. 

Lhevinne, Josef—Kansas City, Jan. 20; Mex- 


ico, Mo., Jan. 22; St..-Louis, Jan. 23; Louis- 
ville, Ky., Jan. 24; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Jan. 26: Natchitoches, La., Jan. 29; Colum- 
Miss.. Feb. 1; New York, Feb. 6; 
Toronto, Feb. 7 and 8; Baltimore, Feb. 9 


bus, 





RARE OLD 


VIOLINS 


JOHN MARKERT & CO, 
33 WEST 8th ST. NEW YORK 











Loud, John Herman—Newton Center, Mass., 
Jan. 22. 

Martin, Frederic—Ambherst, Mass., Jan. 25. 

Maverick, Laura—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 28. 

Merrill, Leverett—Boston, Jan. 25. 

Miller, Christine—Painesville, O., Jan. 22; 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 25; Greensburg, Pa. Jan. 
26; New Britain, Conn., Feb. 1; New York, 
Feb. 2; Brooklyn, Feb. 3; Toronto, Feb. 7 
and 8; Des Moines, Feb. 12; Racine, Wis., 
Feb. 13; Wausau, Feb. 14; Milwaukee, Feb. 


15; Appleton, Feb. 16; St. Paul, Feb. 18; 
Denver, Feb. 20; Louisville, Ky., Feb. 28; 


New York, Feb. 28; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
Feb. 29. 
Nordica, Mme. Lillian—St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 


21; Bloomington, Il, Jan. 28; Brooklyn, 
W. ¥.:, Jan. 38. 
Parlow, Kathleen—New York, Jan. 24. 


Platt, Richard—Boston, Jan. 30; Boston, Feb. 


14; Nashua, N. H., Feb. 19. 

Potter, Mildred—York, Pa., Feb. 6; Passaic 
Feb. 15; Newark, Feb. 18; Derby, Feb. 20: 
Lindsborg, Kan., March 30 to Apri) 7 
(Lindsborg Festival). 

Reardon, George Warren—New Rochelle 
Jan. 23. 

Rennyson, Gertrude—New York, Jan. 21. 

Riker, Franklin—New York (Hotel Astor), 
Jan. 30; New York, Belasco Theatre, Feb. 
27. 

Rogers, Francis—Boston, Jan. 22; Williams- 
town, Mass., Jan. 25; Orange, N. J., Jan. 27: 
Andover, Jan. 29: Boston, Jan. 30; Flush- 


ing, Feb. 5. 

Rorps, Ashley—Freeho'd, N. J., 
York, Jan. 28; Jamesburg, N. J., 
Brooklyn, Feb. 15. 


Jan. 26; New 
Jan. 30; 


Ryder, Theodoroa Sturkow—Monmouth, IIl., 
March 2: Lincoln Centre, Chicago, March 
5; Oak Park, Ill., March 15; Chicago, 


March 24. 
Shattuck, Arthur—Neenah, Wis., Jan. 30. 
Spalding, Albert—Minneapolis, Jan. 26. 
Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, Jan. 23; 
Washington, Jan. 30. 


Stoddart, Marie—New York (Hotel Astor), 
Jan. 20. 
Strong, Edward—Jersey City, Jan. 2 
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Szumowska, Mme.—Boston, Jan. 20, 27: New 
York, Feb. 20. 


Thompson, Edith—Salem, Mass., Jan. 24; 
Roston, Feb. 3: Haverhill, Mass., Feb. 13. 
Tollefsen, Carl H.—Westfield, N. J., Feb. 23 


Hoboken, Feb. 11: Brooklyn, Feb. 14. 
Tollefsen, Mme. Schnabel—Westfield, N. J., 
Feb. 23: Hoboken, Feb. 11; Brooklyn, Feb. 
14. 
Townsend, Stephen—Lowell, Mass., 
Trnka, Alois—Washington, D. C., Jan. 23. 
Van Hoose, Ellison—San Francisco, Jan. 21; 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 22, 23, 24; Tacoma, 
Wash., Jan. 25; Victoria, B. C., Jan. 26; 
Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 27; Seattle, Wasnh., 
Jan. 28, 29, 30, 31; Boise City, Idaho, Feb. 
2: Salt Lake City, Feb. 3; Denver, Feb. 5, 
6, 7; Colorado Springs, Feb. 8; Pueblo, Feb. 
9; Wichita, Kan., Feb. 10; Oklahoma City, 
Feb. 11; Ft. Smith, Feb. 12; Joplin, Mo., 
Feb. 13; Springfield, Mo., Feb. 14; Kansas 
City, Feb. 15, 16, 17; Topeka, Feb. 19; St. 
Joseph, Mo., Feb. 20; Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 
21; Omaha, Feb. 22; Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 
23; Albert Lea, Kan., Feb. 26; Lacrosse, 
Wis., Feb. 27; Dubuque, Ia., Feb. 28; Cedar 
tapids, Feb. 29; Davenport, Ia., March 1; 
3urlington, March 2; Quincy, March 3. 
Wells, John Barnes—Glen Ridge, N. J., Jan. 
23: New York, Jan. 25; Williamstown, 
Mass., Jan. 30; New York, Feb. 1 and 10. 
Whitney, Myron W.-—-St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21; 
Bloomington, TIll., Jan. 23; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Jan. 28 


Jan. 23. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


American String Quartet—Boston, Jan. 29. 


Barrére Ensemble—Belasco Theater, New 
York, Jan. 22; St. Louis, Feb. 6; Yonkers, 
Feb. 28. 

Boston Festival Orchestra—Lowell, Jan. 23; 
Nashua, Jan. 26. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Jan 
20: Buffalo, Jan. 30; Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 22, 24 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, 
Jan. 20: Tayton, Jan. 23: Hamilton, Jan. 
24: Cincinnati, Jan. 28; Chicago, Feb. 7-8; 
Milwaukee, Feb. 9; Pittsburgh, Feb. 20; 
Dayton, Feb. 21; Columbus, Feb. 22; Cleve- 


Detroit, March 7; Toledo, 
March 8&8: Dayton, March 19; Pittsburgh 
March 20; Columbus, March 21. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 22. 

Gamble Concert Co.—Arcadia, Fla., Jan. 22, 
Tampa, Jan. 23; Orlando, Jan. 25; Jackson, 


land, March 6; 


Miss., Jan. 27: Galveston, Tex., Jan. 30; 
San Antonio, Feb. 1; San Marco, Feb. 3; 
Carlsbad, N. Texas, Feb. 6. 

Hahn Quartet—Philadelphia, Jan. 26. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max—Hotel Astor, New 
York, Jan. 23. 

Kneisel Quartet—Providence, R. I, Jan. 20; 


Chicago, Jan. 28: New York (Hotel Astor), 
Feb. 13. 


Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Delaware, Feb. 
8: Chicago, Feb. 13; St. Louis, Feb. 16 
to 19. : ; 

Mead Quartet, Olive—Cooper Union, New 


York, Jan. -23. 


Margulies Trio—Carnegie New 
York, Jan. 23. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto—New York, 
Feb. 27, 28. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 26; Neenah, Wis., Jan. 30. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Jan. 21, 25, 26; Feb. 1, 2, 
4, 8, 9, 15, 16, 18, 29. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—Century 
Theater, New York, Jan. 21, 28; Feb. 2, 4, 
11, 18. 

Philadelphia 
20, 26, 27. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, Jan. 20. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 27, 28; Feb. 10, 11. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—Feb. 2, 
16, and March 8. 

St. Louis Symphony—st. 
and 27. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Jan. 20, 26 and 
27; Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 27, 28. 

Tollefsen Trio—Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
Jan. 30. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert—Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 10. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie 
New York, Feb. 20. 


BOSTON PIANIST, SCORES 
IN OPERATIC CONCERT 
Felix Fox Proves Himself To Be Artist 


of Great Abilities—Much Applause 
For Carmen Melis 


Lyceum, 


Orchestra—Philadelphia, Jan. 


Louis, Jan. 20, 26 


Hall, 





Boston, Jan. 15.—At the Sunday con- 
cert last evening at the Boston Opera 
House Felix Fox, the Boston pianist, gave 
a second demonstration of his ability be- 
fore a large audience. Associated with 
him on the program were prominent so- 
loists of the opera company. 

The program was as follows: 

Overture to “Euryanthe,’’ Weber, orchestra, 
Wallace Goodrich, conductor; Concerto in A Ma- 
jor for pianoforte, Liszt, Felix Fox, Wallace 
Goodrich, conductor; Aria from “Tosca,” ‘Vissi 
D’Arte,”” Puccini, Carmen Melis, Moranzoni, con 
ductor; ‘‘Meditation,’’ from ‘Thais,’’ Massenet, 
solo violin, Pierre Henrotte, full chorus and or- 
chestra, Strony, conductor; Act II of “Carmen,” 
Bizet, including “Toreador” song and the quintet, 


Mmes. Claessens, Martini, De-Courcy, MM. De 
Potter, Mardones, Barreau, Leo, Giaccone, full 
chorus and orchestra, Strony, conductor. 


Mr. Fox gave an able reading of the 
Liszt Concerto in A Major, and not only 
revealed technical ability, but played with 
enthusiasm and spirit. In the most deli- 
cate pianissimo, as well as in the strongest 
fortissimo nassages, he played with thar 
musical understanding which bespeaks the 
virtuoso. While technic is one of his no- 
ticeable accomplishments, he shows musical 
temperament and breadth of conception. 
By his interpretation of the concerto he 
won the warmest appreciation of his au- 
dience, and was recalled many times. 

Mme. Melis came in for her full share 
of applause and was recalled many times 
after the Puccini aria, finally singing the 
number a second time. 

The orchestra played with brilliance and 
precision. The closing number, in which 
the second act of “Carmen” was given, 
was highly appreciated. 





Lena Mason Wins Success in City of 
Mexico Opera 


Lena Mason, one of Giorgio M. Sulli’s 
pupils, has made a successful début in opera 
at the Colon Theater in the City of Mex- 
ico, with Impresario Sigaldi’s company. 
As Lucia in Donizetti's opera Miss Mason 
proved herself a valuable acquisition to 
the company. In addition to her vocal 
gifts she quickly won her audience by her 
naturalistic acting. She looked the part, 
too. She was especially acclaimed for her 
singing of the colorature passages and was 
compelled to repeat a portion of the “Mad 
Scene.” 


Maud Powell Stirs Hearers in South 


NASHVILLE, Jan. 12.—Maud Powell, al- 
ways a favorite with Nashville music-lov- 
ers, was greeted Thursday evening by a 
large and enthusiastic audience which had 
come prepared for a treat and was held 
by her wonderful art and magnetic per- 
sonality. 

The program was well selected and Miss 
Powell’s interpretation of each number 
stirred her hearers. Mrs. Prudence Simp- 
son Dresser and Waldemar Liachowsky 
were the accompanists, the former ren- 
dering a group of solos by Liszt in a de- 


lightful style. a ie 

Thomas Orchestra at Chicago Uni- 
versity 

Cuicaco, Jan. 15.—The Theodore 


Thomas Orchestra gave a program last 
Tuesday under the auspices of the Univer- 


sity Orchestral Association in the Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall. The features of 
the program were Beethoven’s Seventh 


Symphony, a selection from Strauss’s new 
opera, “Der Rosenkavalier” and Ries’s 
“Perpetuum Mobile” played by all first vio- 
lins. C. E. N. 


FREE ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 


First of Evening Series Given Under 
Mr. Fleck’s Direction 


The first evening concert of the series 
of sixty-one free orchestral concerts 
which were made possible by the gift of 
$10,000 by the New York World was given 
on Monday evening, January 15, at the 


Stuyvesant High School, New York. Two 
Sunday 


concerts on recent afternoons 





Albert von Doenhoff, Pianist 


have been heard and the public has shown 
its eagerness to hear them by turning out 
in great numbers on_ both occasions. 
Under the direction of Henry T. Fleck, 
head of the department of music at the 
Normal College, a plan has been evolved 
which will include nine Sunday afternoon 
concerts and _ fifty-two afternoon and 
evening concerts. 

For the latter Albert Von Doenhoff, the 
New York pianist, has been engaged as 
soloist at twenty of the evening perform- 
ances. On Monday evening of the present 
week he was heard at the Stuyvesant High 
School in the first movement of the F 
Minor Concerto of Chopin and in a group 
of solos. His playing was of high calibre, 
finished and artistic, and he brought out 
the nuances of the music with telling suc- 
cess. He was received with enthusiastic 
applause, and in his group of solos, which 
included the A Flat Polonaise, op. 53, of 
Chopin, the same composer’s Berceuse 
and the “Staccato Etude” of Rubinstein. 
flis work in the Polonaise was admirable 
in the way of technical equipment, dynamic 
contrast, while in the Berceuse he showed 
delicacy and marked subtlety of expres- 
sion; the Rubinstein etude, which Mr. 
Von Doenhoff took at a spirited tempo, 
fairly scintillated with brilliant effects, the 
first part having clear cut technic and the 
middle section fine singing tone. He will 
appear at one of the Sunday concerts later 
in the season. 

A vocal quartet, composed of the Misses 
Ricci, Borschneck and Messrs. Prati and 
Alessandroni, gave a splendid performance 
of the “Rigoletto” Quartet; Miss Borsch- 


neck sang the “Flower Song” from 
“Faust” with taste and pleasing voice. Mr. 
Prati the “La Donna é mobile’ and Mr. 


Alessandroni the “Toreador” Song, receiv- 
ing an encore. The orchestra, which is 
called the “New York City Orchestra,” 
played the “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
Overture and Tschaikowsky’s ‘Marche 
Slave” with considerable finish, Conductor 
leck obtaining nice effects from his men, 
who seemed to do their share in the move 
ment with enthusiasm. 





Metropolitan “Tannhauser” in Brooklyn 


_ The performance of the Metropolitan 
forces in Saturday night’s production of 
“Tannhauser” in Brooklyn was one not 
soon to be forgotten. The indisposition 
which prevented Mme. Fremstad’s appear- 
ance, two weeks previously, was, as yet. 
hardly overcome, but she rallied to the 
task rather than disappoint the audience. 
and her singing was brilliant and her acting 
without a flaw. Alma Gluck both looked 
and sang the Venus in charming style. The 
Tannhauser of Carl Burrian was well de- 
livered. Herbert Witherspoon, as Land 
grav Hermann, sang to far better advan- 
tage than in any role heretofore assigned to 
him, and Mr. Weil as Wolfram measured 
up to the role in a degree that was sur- 
prisine. Reiss and Hinshaw were well cast 
as Walther and Biteroef and Leonora 
Sparks as Ein Hert lent distinction to the 
small part and showed good musicianship 
In the chorus work also lay a really re- 
markable part of the performance. Messrs 
Setti and Steiner and Balletmaster Saraceo 
have fairlv outdone each other in their ef- 
fort to leave no detail of the general en- 
semble overlooked. N. ve V. 
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Ghe Baldwin Piano 
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